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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE POPE’S NEUTRALITY 


ERTAIN writers, speakers, edi- 
tors, radio commentators pro- 
fess to be scandalized because the 
Pope has not declared himself on 
the merits and demerits of the war 
now raging in Europe. They insinu- 
ate, if they do not allege, that he has 
taken refuge in a cowardly neutral- 
ity and that both he and the Church 
have failed humanity in a supreme 
crisis. Some of them go so far as to 
say that the Pope should anathema- 
tize the Nazi-Fascist alliance, ex- 
communicate Hitler and impose an 
interdict upon Ger- 
many and Italy. It is 
odd that they should 
take such a stand, 
for they are the very persons who 
when they read that in medieval 
times the Pope did something like 
what they wish him to do now, call 
it the usurpation of a divine pre- 
rogative. Curious inconsistency! 
When in a united Christendom by 
universal consent the Pope was en- 
titled to intervene in quarrels be- 
tween nations, they say he should 
not have done so; but now when 
there is no united Christendom and 


A Call for 
Anathema 


papal jurisdiction is denied by ihe 
world, they insist that he judge, 
condemn, anathematize, excommu- 
nicate and perhaps even make use 
of that terrible medieval weapon 
the interdict. 

Of course it is understood that 
the Pope’s judgment, if it be given, 
must accord perfectly with their 
own. If by any chance he does not 
see eye to eye with them; if he 
admits that there is right and 
wrong on both sides; that the cause 
of the war was not exclusively the 
perversity and insanity of one man; 
that there were background griev- 
ances which must be considered; 
that one of these was the excessive 
territorial possessions and financial 
advantages of one of the conflict- 
ing parties; and that in consequence 
a just peace must look to the reap- 
portionment of the surface of the 
globe and the redistribution of in- 
ternational wealth, I doubt if the 
Pope’s critics would still demand 
that he speak up. What they really 
expect of him is what the cowboys 
demanded of the frontier judge 
when a suspected horse thief stood 
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before him with a rope around 
his neck: “Give him a fair trial 
Your Honor but convict him be- 
cause we are going to hang him 
anyway.” 

No one not in the confidence of 
the Holy Father (still less any one 
in his confidence) dare attempt to 

tell the world what 


Who Hath the Pope thinks of 
Appointed the merits and de- 
Him Judge? merits in the cause 


of Germany - Italy 
versus England. But one thing may 
be asserted with confidence: if the 
belligerents were to agree now or 
later to appoint the Holy Father 
arbiter of their dispute, he would 
accept the responsibility with great 
joy. The man in the Gospel who 
had an altercation with his brother 
came to Jesus and asked Him to in- 
tervene, but Jesus said, “Who hath 
appointed Me judge over you?” If 
not one brother, but both had come, 
the attitude of the Savior would 
not, I think, have been so coldly 
neutral. Similar cases arise almost 
every day in the life of almost any 
parish priest. Unless the priest is 
the kind of fool who rushes in 
where Solomon or Daniel would 
fear to tread, he either declines 
point-blank or says, “Go fetch the 
other party.” It would be strange 
if the Pope had not the wisdom of 
a simple parish priest. He has been 
around the world as the parish 
priest has been around the parish. 
He knows the principles of justice 
and right as the parish priest knows 
the principles of pastoral theology. 
Also like an ordinary pastor he 
knows the history and the character 
of the two who are at odds better 
than either one of them imagines. 
He is in a position to act as judge. 
Only one thing is wanting. They 
must agree to ask him, and what 
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is more important, agree to abide 
by his decision. 

I hope it will not seem flippant if 
I imagine the Pope’s answering 
those who want to know why he 
doesn’t judge between the Empire 
and the Axis, “It’s manners to wait 
till you’re asked.” Yes, good man- 
ners, good statesmanship, good 
sense. The truth is and the tragedy 
is, that neither of the parties wants 
the Pope’s decision. They didn’t 
want the opinion of Benedict XV. in 
the World War; they don’t want 
the opinion of Pius XII. in this war. 
They didn’t invite the Pope to Ver- 
sailles, or to that famous confer- 
ence in the railroad 


ear. As far as I No One 
know neither the Wants 
Pope nor his envoy the Pope 


has been invited to 

Downing Street or to Berchtes- 
gaden, or even to the Quirinal. The 
President of the United States has 
indeed sent his personal representa- 
tive to the Vatican, but when Myron 
Taylor returned recently after sev- 
eral prolonged conferences with the 
Holy Father, he gave the reporters 
scarcely more than half a dozen 
words: “The Pope is_ sincerely 
anxious for peace,” which, of 
course, is about as enlightening as 
if one were to say, “the Gospel de- 
plores bloodshed.” If the nations 
want more than that, they know 
how they can get it. They have 
only to ask. But both sides must 
ask, not one side. Up to date not 
one side has asked. So why should 
the Holy Father intrude? 


HE CATHOLIC HERALD of 
England had recently a news 
article on “What the Pope Has Not 
Said.” The temptation is to sup- 
ply the ready answer “Plenty.” 
But the point the paper makes is 
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that the Pope has not said that he 
desires peace, peace alone, peace 
pure and simple, peace at any price. 
The Herald quotes “The English 
announcer from Vatican Radio ad- 
dressing a North American audi- 
ence”: “The Pope has never said 
that he wants mere 


“What the tranquillity for him- 
Pope Did self, for the Catholic 
Not Say” Church or for the 


world. .. . The Pope 
knows too well that there are forms 
of tranquillity which differ only in 
degree from despotism and slavery: 
and history, both ancient and mod- 
ern, has burnt into his paternal 
heart the evidence that neither men 
nor nations can live as brothers 
where they must live as slaves.” 

The editor of the Herald calls 
that a “straightforward comment.” 
Doubtless it is, as far as it goes. 
But it doesn’t go as far as some 
persons, including, I suppose, the 
editor of the Herald, would like. 
Tranquillity, of course, is not neces- 
sarily peace. “Solitudinem faciunt: 
pacem appellant” — “they make a 
wilderness and call it peace,” said 
Tacitus. The Pope knows his Taci- 
tus and a great deal that Tacitus 
did not know. So the radio an- 
nouncer was right when he de- 
clared that the Pope doesn’t mistake 
the quiet of a desert, or for that 
matter of a shambles or of a grave- 
yard for peace. But it is equally 
true and even more important that 
the Pope has not declared who is to 
blame for making Europe a desert 
or a shambles or a graveyard. 

The Herald continues: “There 
are two things that the Pope has 
never said, two things which un- 
fortunately even the Catholic world 
is being led by some publicists to 
believe he has said. First, that 
Catholics must pray that the war 
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must cease. Secondly, that both 
sides are wrong, that this war 
will solve nothing. On the con- 
trary, his constant prayer and hope 
has been that it will solve for a long 
time to come moral problems, two 
of them apostasy and state idolatry 
which have driven Europe to arms.” 

All of which again is possibly 
true, though the Pope has said more 
than once in recent months “noth- 
ing is lost by peace, everything is 
lost by war,” without taking pains 
to insert the adjective “just” to 
qualify the noun “peace.” He 
would apparently at this moment 
seem to value peace for the sake of 
peace. If only we could have peace 
now, any kind of peace, we might be 
able to arrange for justice, where- 
as while war is in progress, justice 
has no chance to lift up its head or 
make its voice heard. I imagine, 
therefore, that a Catholic may at 
any moment pray simply for peace. 
No time and no circumstances are 
unpropitious for peace. 

As for the Herald’s statement 
that the Pope has not said that both 
sides are wrong: there is little dan- 
ger that he will make any such 
flat statement. But 
suppose the Pope 
were to say that 
there are right and 
wrong on both sides. I wonder how 
that statement would be received. 
He is damned by his critics because 
he doesn’t speak out; but he would 
be doubly damned if he did speak 
out. If he speaks at all he will have 
to tell the whole truth. The whole 
truth would not be palatable to 
either side. They know it. So they 
don’t ask for it. 


The Whole 
Truth? 


HE Herald in another column on 
the same page refers to an 
American Catholic paper (name not 
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given) which was “taken to task by 
Vatican Radio” for a remark it had 
made concerning Osservatore 
Romano. The American paper had 
said: “Some Catholics in Italy con- 
tend that the Osservatore favors 
the Allies [at that time England 
and France} and that in so doing 
the Vatican City paper violates the 
‘perpetual neutrality contemplated 
by the Lateran treaty.’” 

The Vatican Radio, which seems 
to take the place and fight the 
battles of the all-but-suppressed 
Osservatore made the “pungent 
comment” that “the Catholics re- 
ferred to are unknown” and 

explains that the 


The “perpetual neutral- 
Osservatore ity envisaged in the 
and treaty provides that 
“Perpetual the Pope and Vati- 
Neutrality” can City State will 


not interfere in tem- 
poral territorial disputes between 
nations and specifically mentions 
the right of His Holiness to defend 
the moral law at all times.” By 
way of further elaboration of the 
explanation, an editorial note in 
the Herald says that the silence of 
the Osservatore Romano “should 
be accepted as a gesture of peace, 
and not one of abdication or of 
neutrality which has no meaning 
where moral law is concerned for a 
Christian journalist.” 

At the risk of piling comment up- 
on comment and explanation upon 
explanation, I feel that I must re- 
mark that on the Herald’s hypothe- 
sis the war between Britain and 
the German-Italian alliance seems 
to be considered “a temporal ter- 
ritorial dispute” by the Vatican 
City State, the Vatican paper and 
the Vatican Radio. If the moral 
law were in jeopardy, neither the 
radio nor the paper, both being 





Christian, could be silent. The Holy 
Father himself with still greater 
reason would be obliged to “speak 
out loud and bold.” From the fact 
that he does not do so it seems fair 
to infer that he does not consider 
this war to be a holy war, or even 
a war in which the moral and re- 
ligious element so clearly predomi- 
nates as to demand his issuing a 
judgment upon it. 


HEN we read in the newspa- 
pers that a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop in England declares his 
country to be fighting for God, only 
to be answered by a Bishop in Italy 
who claims the blessing of God up- 
on the Fascist-Nazi cause; and 
when in consequence the man in 
the street challenges us, “Where 
now is your Church?” or even blas- 
phemes “Where now is your God?” 
we shall answer, first, that it is no- 
where stated in our theology that 
an individual bishop here or there 
is endowed from on high with the 
prerogative of infallibility. As far 
as the Pope is concerned we pre- 
dict that Pius XII. in his neutrality 
will be found to have been in the 
present instance magnificently right, 
as Benedict XV. was totally and su- 
perbly right in the World War even 
though partisans on one side and 
the other were damning him as pro- 
this or anti-that. He was really pro- 
God and anti-Satan; pro-Christ and 
anti- Mars; he was 


for justice and right When 
and truth, against Bishops 
lying, distortion of Disagree 
the ‘--*" seuppres- 

sion sact; he was for reason 


and against hysteria, for personal 
and international amity, against 
the hatred of man for man and of 
nation for nation. 

The Pope and the Church of 














which he is the mouthpiece look at 
all mundane events, wars, calami- 
ties, revolutions, world - shaking 
movements sub specie aeternitatis, 
in the light of eternity. Recently 
I heard of a non-Catholic professor 
at the summer session of a college 
who said, “The Catholic Church 
makes no plans except for a thou- 
sand years in advance.” The state- 
ment is perhaps somewhat over- 
rhetorical. But it is true that 
in matters of great moment, in- 
volving deep principle, the Church 
plans not for a thousand years but 
for eternity. She has an immense 
fund of natural wisdom begotten of 
experience, and she has also the 
Supernatural Light of the Holy 


Spirit. She judges 
Trust the and she acts in ac- 
Church cordance with both 
the one and the 
other. The man in the street and 


indeed the man in the editorial 
chair and on the professorial bench 
will discover perhaps within a year 
or two that the Pope, who maintains 
a resolute neutrality, issuing no 
cry for a crusade, though impatient 
and short-sighted persons call him 
remiss or cowardly; the Pope who 
thunders no anathemas against one 
nation or the other, flings around 
no excommunications, lays no in- 
terdict upon any country, will be 
recognized when the tumult and the 
shouting die, when brainstorms 
have passed and hysteria has yield- 
ed place to reason, as having been 
a great statesman and a great mor- 
alist. 


HERE are however certain or- 


gans of opinion here in the 
United States which say that the 
Pope has not been neutral, but that 
he has taken sides, and that the 
side he has taken is the Nazi-Fas- 
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cist side. Take, for example, this 
paragraph from “The Periscope” in 
Newsweek for September 9th: “The 
recent silence of the Vatican on in- 
ternational affairs traces to a new 
policy, not to any wartime pressure 
by Italy. The Pope, with all hope for 
quick peace lost, realizes that he can 
best help Catholics in Germany 
and in conquered nations by im- 
proving Vatican re- 
lations with the The Pope 
Reich. Consequent- Neutral and 
ly, he has stopped Non-neutral? 
all Vatican attacks 
on Nazi domination of religion, per- 
secution of Catholics, etc., and has 
even warned his counselors that too 
marked friendliness toward Britain 
and the United States must not be 
shown at this time. A member of 
a French mission now at the Vati- 
can to negotiate a concordat for the 
Pétain government reports that the 
Vatican feels it must continue fol- 
lowing this policy as long as Ger- 
many has the upper hand.” 
Newsweek, be it said in all fair- 
ness, is not a sensational or irre- 
sponsible paper. I cannot claim to 
have read it habitually, but if I 
may judge from an _ occasional 
reading, its tone, its style and its 
spirit are admirable. Further I 
have no suspicion that Newsweek is 
anti-Catholic or anti-papal. But the 
paragraph quoted is, I think, open 
to the charge of poor reporting. No 
authority is given for the state- 
ments that “a new policy” is being 
followed at the Vatican, and that 
the Pope has “warned his coun- 
selors that too marked friendliness 
toward Britain and the United 
States must not be shown.” Nor 
are we told the name of the “mem- 
ber of a French mission now at the 
Vatican.” The assertion that the 
Vatican follows a certain policy “as 

















long as Germany has the upper 
hand” bears, as we say in slang, 
the earmarks of a dirty dig. 

I do not dogmatically deny the 
facts alleged. I merely say that they 
should not have been dogmatically 
affirmed. Under the appearance of 
reportorial information, Newsweek 

conveys subtly but 


Information, unmistakably a criti- 
Please cism of the sincerity 

and integrity of the 
Vatican. In a matter of such mo- 


ment we have a right to demand 
documentation. But the editor asks 
us to accept half a dozen important 
statements without so much as a 
slanting reference to any authority. 
In a neighboring paragraph on the 
same page, speaking of alleged 
pressure brought to bear upon Ital- 
ians to vote for Roosevelt or for 
Willkie, Newsweek does name 
names: Italian Consul General 
Vecchiotti, Generoso Pope, publish- 
er of Jl Progresso Italo-Americano, 
and Lieutenant Governor Poletti. 
That is good journalism. It gives a 
doubting reader the chance to check 
up with the consul or the lieutenant 
governor or the publisher. But 
where or with whom shall we check 
up in the more important and more 
damaging insinuation that the Pope 
is trimming his sails to catch the 
Nazi wind? 


HE editor of The Month of Lon- 

don in an article review of The 
Pope Speaks (an English book pres- 
ently to appear in America) in- 
forms us that “a crop of anti-Catho- 
lic weeds” has suddenly appeared 
in British journals, secular and 
denominational, since Italy became 
a fighting ally of Germany: The 
Church Times for July 12th says, 
“In France, as in Spain and Italy 
the Roman Church is in close alli- 
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ance with the Fascist parties,” and 
censures the Pope for not having 
denounced in rounder terms the be- 
havior of Mussolini and Pétain. 
Another paper, not specified ex- 
cept with the designation “a gutter 
publication,” calls Hitler “a true 
son of the Totalitarian Roman 
Church,” and assures its readers 
that “the so-called Pope of Peace 
is a wily fellow and wicked to the 
bone.” Curious how quickly the 
character of a pope can change. 
The old Latin maxim “Nemo fit 
repente pessimus,” “no one becomes 
suddenly wicked” is belied in his 
case. Only yesterday when he con- 
demned the invasion of Poland and 
Finland he was a hero; today be- 
cause he has not condemned the 
assault upon Eng- 


land he is “wily” Dr. Jekyll 
and “wicked.” These and 
ultra-Protestants do Mr. Hyde? 


not realize that they 

make of the pope what they allege 
we make of him, a preternatural 
person. It seems not to occur to 
them that he may be following a 
course of conduct prompted not by 
the events of a day or a moment, 
but by fundamental unchangeable 
principle. They do not see the 
logical possibility that outspoken 
condemnation of Hitler and Stalin 
in one case and silence about Pétain 
and Mussolini in another may both 
stem from adherence to one and 
the same moral code. 


O we come to a fact that ex- 

plains why we Americans, espe- 
cially we Catholics in America, have 
not been able to share the convic- 
tion of our brethren in England that 
this is a holy war, or even primarily 
and predominantly a war for hu- 
manity and religion. If we could 
see that, we should advocate our 
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country’s going in, rather than 
plead desperately that our country 
stay out. The Holy Father has not 
referred to the war as a crusade; he 
has sent no modern St. Bernard or 
Peter the Hermit into every city 
and village and hamlet as of old to 
ery “God Wills It” and to summon 
all loyal Christians to battle against 
the infidel. Yet he knows his duty 
better than the publicists and 
propagandists who presume to tell 
him what to say and what to do. If 
the time comes when this war as- 
sumes the character of a battle for 

_God against Satan the Holy Father 
will recognize that fact and pro- 
claim it. Until that time we feel 
sure that we have no moral obliga- 
tion to go in. 

I am happy to have in support of 
that conclusion the statement of a 
prominent member of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati who wrote in a Pastoral 
Letter dated July 27th: 

“There is no moral obligation for 
our becoming involved in the pres- 
ent world conflict. America’s 
blessed mission is not to destroy but 

to reconstruct. This 
opportunity will 
come when peace 
dawns. America can 
lead the way in proving the stability 
of our democratic form of govern- 
ment resting on fixed moral prin- 
ciples and respecting the inalien- 
able rights of citizens, the personal 
freedom of individuals, the dignity 
of human personality and the 
sacred character of family life.” 


No Moral 
Obligation 


HIS is not the first time in our 
history that the question has 
arisen as to whether we should go 
abroad to fight the battle of free- 
dom against tyranny and brutality. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, on a rampage 
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over Europe, was considered just 
as dangerous and ruthless a de- 
stroyer of our type of civilization as 
Adolf Hitler. His conquests cov- 
ered almost all of the continent, 
and wherever he went he estab- 
lished the principles of the French 
Revolution, considered by most 
Englishmen in that day to be 
quite as great a menace as Com- 
munism or Nazism in our day. 
Bonaparte was called a despot, an 
enemy of humanity, 
a monster, a fiend, 
a devil. I have 
somewhere read the 
odd fact that in Persia to this day 
the name of the bogey-man is 
Skanderbeg, Alexander the Great. 
The bogey-man of Europe in 1802- 
1815 was Bonaparte. All who 
fought with him, made alliances 
with him, surrendered to him were 
held by the English, the Austrians 
and the Prussians to be enemies of 
mankind. Canning laid down the 
principle that “any nation which 
opposes France, the common enemy 
of all nations, becomes instantly 
and automatically our ally.” 
Napoleon may well have been 
a greater danger than Hitler. Pro- 
fessor Carlton Hayes, who always 
speaks cautiously, says: “His head 
was turned by too many successes 
and too much power. He had al- 
ways been ambitious and selfish, 
but now his selfishness and ambi- 
tion surpassed all bounds. Having 
started his career as a ‘child of the 
Revolution’ and a missionary of the 
gospel of ‘equality,’ he became a 
self-centered despot. Thousands 
upon thousands of human lives he 
was sacrificing in combats that no 
longer were in defense of France 
and the Revolution. . . . ‘Natural 
boundaries’ had no charm for 
Napoleon; he was in the business of 


An Old 
Story 














conquering for conquering’s sake, 
and he would brook no opposition 
to his own will.” 

The Americans of that day knew 
the character of Napoleon and of 
the French Revolution as well as 
we know the character of Hitler 
and of Nazism today. The strongly 
pro-English Federalist party in the 
United States would doubtless have 
had us join in the Napoleonic wars, 
but the Washington-Adams-Jeffer- 
son tradition of non-participation 
was too powerful and we stayed out. 

Later, when Greece was fighting 
desperately against the Turks, 
many Americans cried to their 
Government to fight for Greece. 
Later still when the Turks were 
committing massacres in Bulgaria 
Mr. Gladstone castigated his own 
Government and his own people 
because they stood by apatheti- 
cally and watched the Bulgarians 
slaughtered. But in spite of his 
majestic oratory the British did not 
move. Since England did not be- 
stir herself in behalf of the Greeks 
and Bulgarians, should we have 
gone 4,000 miles over sea and land 

to see that the cause 


Poor Greece, of humanity was 


Poor served? Our Gov- 
Bulgaria, ernment decided 
Poor that we should not. 
Hungary! So, too, in the 


struggle of Hungary 
against Austria: Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, came to this 
country and was received with hys- 
terical acclaim by the American 
people. He was given to under- 
stand by Daniel Webster that we 
would fight for the liberty of the 
Hungarians. But the Government 
once again followed its habitual 
policy of not medd!‘ng in European 
affairs. 
On that occasion Henry Clay ex- 
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plained to Kossuth the American 
tradition. It is “a grave and mo- 
mentous question,” he said, 
“whether any one nation should as- 
sume the power of compelling other 
nations to observe international 
law.” He took the position that we 
could not give official aid to Hun- 
gary without abandoning “our 
ancient policy of non-intervention.” 
If we interfere in Europe, he said, 
Europe would have a right to inter- 
fere in America. And he declared, 
“By the policy to which we have 
adhered since the days of Wash- 
ington, we have done more for the 
cause of liberty in the world than 
we could effect by resort to arms. 
We have shown to other nations the 
way to greatness and happiness. 
We should adhere to our system of 
peace and avoid the distant wars 
of Europe. We should keep our 
lamp burning brightly on this 
western shore as a light to all 
nations, rather than hazard its 
utter extinction amid the ruins of 
fallen and falling republics in 
Europe.” Those last words are the 
words of a statesman, and in view 
of what is happening today, they 
would seem to be the words of a 
prophet. 

If there has ever been a pitiable 
example of a nation that needed 
help it was and it is China where 
millions of poor people almost as 
defenseless as the Ethiopians 
against modern death-dealing in- 
struments have been 


slaughtered as they Poor China, 
slaughter rabbits in Poor 
Australia. Weasked Everybody! 


England in 1931 to 
join with us in a protest against 
Japan’s encroachments in China. 
England refused and we went no 
further. 

So if we are to rush to the de- 




















fense of the English, why not to 
the Chinese? Why not to the 
French? To the Belgians? To the 
Hollanders? To the Finns? To the 
Poles? To the Bohemians? To the 
Austrians? There is always injus- 
tice, cruelty, barbarism, savagery 
somewhere on this earth. At the 
present moment I think there 
is greater danger to our civiliza- 
tion in Asia than in Europe. The 
Nazis have slain their thousands, 
the Japs have slain their millions. 
But is it our duty to fight for all 
nations in distress? Or can “we 
serve the cause of humanity best 
by attending to our own affairs, 
correcting evils on our own conti- 
nent, seeing that justice is done to 
our own poor, cleaning up the eco- 
nomic and moral mess that exists 
here in this our own land, and in 
general carrying on the policy of 
the fathers who looked upon the 
American Republic as a light, a 
guide, and a refuge for the peoples, 
not as a crazier Don Quixote roam- 
ing all the world in search of 
adventure. 


OMETIMES the advocates of our 

entrance into the war drop the 
pretense of being altruistic and de- 
clare frankly that by an alliance 
with Great Britain, virtual if not ac- 
tual, we safeguard our own inter- 
ests. We should follow, they say, a 
policy of “enlightened self-interest.” 
We shall have to fight Hitler sooner 
or later and we had better fight 
him over there than over here. So 
we transfer some of our destroyers 
from here to there and let England 
have over eighty per cent of the 
planes made in American factories. 
These proponents of the self- 
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interest policy are blind to the fact 
that we may very sadly need these 
destroyers and these planes here on 
our own coasts, perhaps very soon, 
and that when we need them we 
shall not have them. It was doubt- 
less England’s self-interest that 
prompted her to send a bit of an 
army to France, but England very 
promptly withdrew that army fol- 
lowing still a quite justifiable self- 
interest. Shall we be able to with- 
draw those destroyers in case we 
need them? And do we manufac- 
ture planes with such rapidity that 
we can afford to send four-fifths of 
our product overseas? It may be an 
excessive devotion to American in- 
terests on my part, but I do feel that 
our first care should be to complete 
our own defense, or rather com- 
mence our own defense here on our 
own soil and on our own shores be- 
fore sending our “surplus” overseas. 

In a radio speech on September 
10th, President Roosevelt said, “I 
will do all I can to keep war away 
from these shores for all time.” 
“All time” is an ominous phrase 
from one who seeks to perpetuate 
himself in office, but let it pass, and 
come to the remainder of the sen- 
tence. Suppose, in spite of his 
efforts, the war does come to these 
shores. What shall we do then? 
“When a strong man armed keep- 
eth his court those things that he 
possesseth are in peace,” says the 
Gospel. Notice he “keepeth his 
court,” his own court, not some one 
else’s court. We should act either 
altruistically or selfishly. If altru- 
istically let us sacrifice all, stand or 
fall with Britain, and say so to our 
people. If selfishly, let us be satis- 
fied to keep our own court. 
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By Tuomas F. DoyYLe 


HIS article is an attempt to 

arouse interest among Catholics 
in the problem presented to Ameri- 
can democracy by thirteen million 
Negroes, the vast majority of whom 
are still burdened with the stigma 
of social and economic degradation. 
It seeks to evoke participation in a 
crusade, not merely for the tem- 
poral betterment of the Negro race, 
but also for its spiritual enfran- 
chisement. 

The slavery of pre-Civil War days 
has been replaced by the color line 
of the twentieth century. New 
chapters are being added frequent- 
ly to the sordid story of anti-Negro 
discrimination in America, where 
human equality has become a vio- 
lated creed and the promise of op- 
portunity has yet to be redeemed. 
An endless succession of books, 
pamphlets, essays and sociological 
and economic studies has attested 
to the perplexity of issues that must 
be faced squarely and honestly. 
Here is a work that should be con- 
genial to clear-thinking Americans, 
and that, in a very special sense, de- 
mands the co-operation of the 
Catholic laity, the Catholic press, the 
Catholic teacher and the Catholic 
priest. Its aim is not confined to 
the abolition of interracial injustice, 
but is concerned also with the wel- 
fare, happiness and prosperity of 
the nation. Co-existent with this 


program, and highly important in 
Catholic eyes, is the crusade being 
undertaken to bring the American 
Negro into the Catholic fold. 

It is not sought to over-dramatize 
a situation that has become com- 


monplace to successive generations. 
It is a mere truism to assert that 
a great race tragedy has been al- 
lowed to engulf wide areas of this 
country, principally because Chris- 
tian America has set up a pale of 
undemocratic and un-Christian iso- 
lation in which the Negro, because 
of his color, has been held in social 
and economic bondage. The bless- 
ing of God has been invoked upon a 
land where racial hatred has be- 
come a rancorous poison, and where 
the oppressed have cried out in 
vain for Christian justice. Men 
have boasted of the greatness of 
America, while millions have been 
denied their basic human rights, 
and condemned to a condition of 
penury and hardship that is beyond 
exaggeration. 

The material ‘plight of the Negro 
may find alleviation in humane and 
enlightened legislative enactments, 
but to satisfy his spiritual and so- 
cial demands he must look to the 
conscience of his white neighbor. 
But white Americans, by and large, 
have shown little tendency to dis- 
ecard their intolerance toward the 
Negro. For that reason, any com- 
prehensive plan to uplift the colored 
race must first be directed toward 
destroying the spirit of racism 
among the majority of Americans. 
But can this be done? The defeat- 
ist is appalled by the task of eradi- 
cating prejudices that have been 
stamped for centuries upon the con- 
sciousness of the people. He for- 
gets how an earlier miracle was 
wrought in the first century of a 
Church founded by a handful of 




















unlettered apostles. Not in one 
generation, nor in several genera- 
tions, perhaps, is the miracle to be 
repeated; but sooner or later the 
precepts of Christ and the example 
of applied Christianity will destroy 
the blight of interracial injustice. 
The program must begin in the 
white schools and colleges, the 
white churches and on white plat- 
forms. The impetus to this move- 
ment can and ought to be given by 
the Catholic Church, if for no other 
reason than that the Church nu- 
merically is the greatest single 
Christian organization in the coun- 
try and hers has been the voice 
most often heard proclaiming the 
doctrine of man’s equality. 


Historical factors were responsi- 
ble for the small percentage of Ne- 
groes in slave days who became 
members of the Catholic Church. 
Catholicism was ill-tolerated in Co- 
lonial days and since most of the 
slave owners were Protestants it 
was natural that when their slaves 
became Christianized they should 
adopt the religion of their masters. 
Similar conditions explain why, in 
other regions of the world, the Ne- 
gro professes today the teachings 
of Judaism or Mohammedanism. 
Estimates of the number of Negro 
Catholics in this country range 
from 250,000 to 300,000. There 
are 221 exclusively Negro churches 
and 263 Negro schools. Some 35,- 
000 children are being taught in Ne- 
gro and white schools. About 300 
priests and 1,100 nuns are engaged 
in colored missions throughout the 
country. 

Such, briefly, are the statistics on 
the Catholic Negro. Some five mil- 


lion colored persons are members 
of Protestant sects, while up to 7,- 
750,000 belong to no Church at all. 
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To seek conversions among these 
millions is a task too big to be ac- 
complished without the aid of an 
enlightened and tolerant Catholic 
laity. 

Belatedly, perhaps, but with 
genuine zeal, a Catholic interracial 
movement was initiated seven years 
ago among laymen and priests. 
Prominent in the movement is the 
Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., who has 
defined a Catholic interracial pro- 
gram as one which aims specifically 
at establishing just and charitable 
relations between the racial groups 
in the country, and which works 
principally through education of 
the public in the principles and ap- 
plication of interracial justice. The 
Catholic Clergy Conference on Ne- 
gro Welfare is composed of Catho- 
lic priests of different dioceses and 
different religious orders. Allied in 
the same cause is the Catholic In- 
terracial Council, publishers of The 
Interracial Review, a monthly 
magazine which defines Christian 
democracy as a society in which the 
God-given dignity and destiny of 
every human person is fully recog- 
nized, in laws, government, insti- 
tutions and human conduct. The 
movement seeks to generalize the 
apostolic spirit among Catholics and 
to enlist the support of educated 
Negro leaders. It visualizes the 
creation of a Catholic Negro elite, 
imbued with the Church’s spiritual 
teachings, which will be able to 
command the respect of the non- 
Catholic groups. It is recognized 
that the evangelical task of the pas- 
tor of a colored church imperatively 
requires the co-operation of Negro 
lay leaders equipped with Catholic 
higher education. It seeks to de- 
velop the Negro clergy now limited 
to only nine such priests in the en- 
tire country. To buttress the mis- 
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sionary work of the Church, the 
laity is urged to abandon its atti- 
tude of apathy toward the spiritual 
and material condition of the Ne- 
gro. It is recognized that Negro 
converts received into the Church 
often become discouraged and em- 
bittered by the inhospitable treat- 
ment dealt them in Catholic 
churches or institutions. On this 
point Father LaFarge says: “To 
say that just relations between the 
races will establish themselves 
after great numbers of the colored 
race have been converted to the 
Catholic faith is merely to beg the 
question, for the continuance of in- 
terracial injustice is the principal 
factor in alienating the non-Catho- 
lic millions from the Catholic faith; 
is a major obstacle to the Church’s 
actual work for the same souls; and 
offers a maximum discouragement 
to the persevering practice of the 
Faith in those who have already em- 
braced it.” 

One of the most significant re- 
sults of the Catholic interracial 
movement to date has been the or- 
ganization of many Catholic col- 
lege groups in the interest of inter- 
racial justice. Student interracial 
committees are being formed in col- 
leges and high schools in both 
North and South, and conventions 
of student Sodality Unions and of 
other Catholic Action societies are 
including interracial justice ses- 
sions as part of their agenda. Sev- 
eral Catholic interracial conferences 
have been held at Fordham Univer- 
sity, St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- 
phia, and at Providence College. Bi- 
weekly seminar conferences are be- 
ing held at the De Porres Interra- 
cial Center at 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City, which, besides serving 
as a general clearing house for in- 
formation on interracial questions, 





maintains an active speakers’ bu- 
reau, the members of which have 
addressed numerous Catholic so- 
cieties and colleges. The establish- 
ment of Xavier University, the first 
Catholic college for the education 
of Negro youth, and of St. Emma’s 
Institute, a technical school for Ne- 
gro boys, at Rock Castle, Va., and 
the fact that many Catholic col- 
leges are admitting Negro students 
afford comforting proof that Catho- 
lic educators and students are not 
only awake to the danger of racism 
but are forming an intellectual bul- 
wark against its destructive ten- 
dencies. Equally encouraging is the 
growth of local councils through 
which Catholic laymen and clergy 
co-operate in combating race preju- 
dice and in incorporating the spirit 
of tolerance into the activities of 
other organizations in their com- 
munities. 

It is hardly exaggeration to say 
that the average Catholic, particu- 
larly in the North, gives little or no 
thought to the problem of Negro 
evangelization. One does not hear 
appeals from the pulpits for Negro 
missions in the South, nor sermons 
pleading against racial discrimina- 
tion. Some day, perhaps, the quiet, 
unobtrusive work being done by 
Catholic priests and nuns to edu- 
cate and train Negro youth in the 
Southern areas will be made fa- 
miliar to every Catholic communi- 
cant. With the awakening of the 
Catholic conscience will come, it is 
hoped, the realization of how little 
can be done to win to the Church 
the nation’s 13,000,000 Negroes by 
a mere handful of zealots working 
alone. One out of every six Ameri- 
cans is a member of the Catholic 
Church and many thousands of 
conversions are taking place each 
year; but only one in fifty Negroes 


























belongs to the Church. One great 
impediment to Negro conversions, 
as has been pointed out, is the race- 
consciousness among Catholic lay- 
men and even Catholic institutions. 
As an instance of this race com- 
plex, I am reminded how the pas- 
tor of a Catholic church in New 
Jersey was obliged to rebuke from 
the pulpit the open aversion shown 
by some of his parishioners toward 
sharing the same pew with the 
handful of colored persons who 
were members of his flock. Sacred 
Scripture and God Himself teach 
that there is no essential difference 
between the Negro and the white 
man, and that the so-called Catho- 
lic who denies this is an anti-Catho- 
lic Catholic. Our love for souls, we 
are taught, must be universal and 
embrace all. “What Christ gave, He 
gave for all,” declared St. Augus- 
tine in the fourth century, con- 
demning those who would limit the 
universality of Christ’s redemption. 
The renowned Catholic French phi- 
losopher, Jacques Maritain, insists 
that nothing does more harm to the 
progress of Christianity and is more 
against its spirit than race preju- 
dice amongst Christians. 

In Our Colored Missions, a maga- 
zine published by the Catholic 
Board for Mission Work among the 
Colored People, the Rev. Edward C. 
Kramer, D.D., Director General of 
the board, has made this very perti- 
nent statement: “When we bring 
the cause and the need of the Negro 
missions of the South to the atten- 
tion of Catholics—will our action 
be embraced as an opportunity or 
rejected as a nuisance? That is the 
question. If there is no obligation 
lying upon the souls of American 
Catholics to spread the Gospel 
among American Negroes, and if 
the missions to the Negroes are not 
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poor and not in great need, our ap- 
peals may be called nuisances and 
no further attention be paid them 
or us. But, is it fair, when it is 
known that God in Heaven has bur- 
dened consciences with the duty 
of bringing salvation to American 
Negroes, and when every report 
that emanates from the South, 
either from those who labor there 
or from those who fiave gone there 
for a visit, tells of direst poverty— 
is it fair, we repeat, to look upon 
appeals, under these circumstances, 
as nuisances? They are opportuni- 
ties!—real opportunities to please 
God, to do good to our fellowmen, 
and to gain merit for our souls.” 

Here we have true Catholicism, 
transcending the vain, earthly, ma- 
terial philosophy that refuses to 
concede to the Negro the rights 
that are sacred to all men. It might 
seem strange to associate what is 
called the Negro problem im the 
United States with the Puritanism 
that stemmed from the Protestant 
Reformation in England. But if we 
consider how Puritanism, which 
saw in worldly prosperity the sign 
of God’s favor, castigated the 
weak or poverty-stricken, regard- 
ing their misfortune as proof of 
God’s condemnation, we should be 
able to find an interesting parallel 
in the widespread attitude here to- 
ward the Negro victims of social in- 
equality. On this Puritan attitude, 
Professor R. H. Tawney, in his book, 
Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism, says: “A society which rever- 
ences the attainment of riches as 
the supreme felicity will naturally 
be disposed to regard the poor as 
damned in the next world, if only 
to justify itself for making their 
life a hell in this.” 

Certainly the Negro has found no 
paradise in this great, rich land of 
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ours. When he ceased to be a slave, 
he aspired to an equal partnership 
in a country to which he had been 
brought against his will, but which 
was now his home and to which he 
was prepared to contribute the best 
of his powers and skill. In the 
years of his travail he kept alive 
the spirit of courage and hope; an 
ineffable sadness pervades the 
spirituals which we treasure today 
as part of our national culture. He 
sweated in the fields and factories 
to make his masters rich and to 
create great industries for the na- 
tion. He witnessed in tortured si- 
lence the degradation of his woman- 
kind by white owners. The living 
proof of this sin is found in the 
presence of two million mulattoes 
in the United States. When free- 
dom came it found the Negro poor, 
without a home, without tools and 
with hope undermined. As a free 
man he was forced into competition 
with white workers who resented 
his presence. White terrorists were 
organized to deny him the right to 
vote granted under the Federal Con- 
stitution. Those of his race who 
had known the benevolence of white 
masters were doomed to cry un- 
heard under the pressure of an ever- 
growing racial prejudice, against 
which the North which had as- 
sumed the responsibility for his fu- 
ture, was unable to protect him. 
Both North and South were to 
blame for neglecting to ease the so- 
cial and economic burdens of the 
Negro when, after years of forced 
dependence, he was required to find 
a place for himself in a new and 
bewilderingly complex world. 


It is profitless, however, to dis- 
cuss either the past or the degree 
of blame attaching to North or 
South for the misfortune of the Ne- 
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gro. If the Negro problem is to be 
presented realistically to Catholics 
in an effort to awaken interest and 
sympathy for their colored neigh- 
bors, the primary focus must be on 
the interracial picture as we see it 
today. It must be acknowledged 
that only in exceptional cases does 
white hatred flare out in actual vio- 
lence toward the Negro. In both 
North and South the Negro is today 
comparatively free from threat to 
life or limb. Lynchings, for exam- 
ple, have dropped to almost negli- 
gible proportions. It is, of course, 
unfair to cite this fact as an argu- 
ment against the anti-lynching bill 
that successive Congresses have 
failed to enact. The record of over 
5,000 lynchings since 1882 has 
clearly illustrated the failure of lo- 
cal or State governments to protect 
persons suspected of crimes, in 
which, in most cases, sex played no 
part at all. To read the facts in 
the Claude Neal lynching case in 
October, 1934, should be sufficient 
to convince the average citizen that 
only the threat of Federal interven- 
tion will provide an effective guar- 
antee against recrudescences of 
mob sadism. 

Mob violence has always been 
condemned by the overwhelming 
majority of Christians in the North 
and South, and in time it will be- 
come an even rarer phenomenon 
than it was in 1939. But the lesser 
crimes against the Negro are as 
rampant as ever. They embrace 
every conceivable form of discrimi- 
nation and are practiced by persons 
who often fail to recognize the in- 
herent injustice of their attitude. 
These offenses against Christian 
charity, petty as they sometimes 
seem, amount in the aggregate to a 
monstrous sin against a sensitive 
and helpless minority. They repre- 























sent a threat to the peace and 
progress of the country and unless 
they can be dealt with in time they 
may scatter the seeds of a dis- 
astrous race conflict. Now that the 
Negro has grown more conscious 
of his rights and, on the ladder of 
education, has scaled heights previ- 
ously unknown, it is not likely that 
he will forever bear the slights 
heaped upon his race. He is articu- 
late now as never before; over 370 
Negro newspapers and periodicals 
are serving to awaken him to a 
realization of the place he is entitled 
to occupy in the nation. Many ob- 
servers testify that there exists 
among the less educated Negroes a 
sullen contempt for the white man 
and instances are reported where 
white persons passing through 
colored neighborhoods have been 
openly taunted. Are these instances 
to be dismissed as meaningless, or 
do they indicate a hidden fire that 
one day may flare out in a wild, un- 
controllable revolt against white in- 
tolerance? The Negro is no more 
docile under oppression than the 
white man, and even in slavery he 
has tried to shake off the shackles 
of tyranny. There have been some- 
thing like thirty attempts at insur- 
rection by colored men in this 
country, often weak, ineffective 
movements, but symptomatic at 
least of his restlessness under 
domination. 

An alarmist might be tempted 
to over-paint the picture, but there 
is food for thought in the fact that 
the Negro population has increased 
from 4,000,000 to 13,000,000 in the 
last seventy-five years, while the 
white population, now that immi- 
gration has virtually ceased, tends 
to be static. What could happen 
seventy-five years hence if an 
enormously increased Negro popu- 
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lace, still denied its just rights, was 
to emulate the slaves of other 
periods is a question that has more 
than academic interest. The Negro 
has yet to learn from the white 
race the abomination of artificial 


birth restriction, and with the 
spread of hygienic education, lower- 
ing infant mortalities, he bids fair, 
before many decades pass, to ap- 
proach the white man in number, 
if not in economic advantage. 
Both North and South are almost 
unanimous in demanding the segre- 
gation of the colored race. Jim 
Crowism, of course, has always 
been an accepted part of Southern 
life, but it is no less real in other 
sections of the country. It extends 
to every sort of social activity; it 
establishes black ghettos; it pre- 
scribes the kind of work the colored 
man may perform; it tells him he 
must worship in separate churches; 
and it even indicates the degree of 
deference that must be shown to the 
dominant race. In some large com- 
munities the colored resident is 
completely barred. Recently the 
town of Hartford City, Ind., which 
numbers some 7,000 souls, was 
shocked to learn when the presi- 
dent of one of its largest companies 
died that he was a Negro, whose 
dark skin was thought to be a re- 
sult of his having spent considerable 
time in the sun. No doubt there 
was much post-mortem comment 
on the fact that this solitary colored 
man, who was a member of many 
fraternal lodges and gave a great 
deal of money to charity, was able 
to advance from hotel porter to one 
of the most influential manufactur- 
ers in the community. He afforded 
an illustration of a fact not gener- 
ally recognized, that the Negro does 
possess considerable ability in the 
commercial and industrial fields. 
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The thought arises that had he been 
forced to leave the town, the com- 
munity would have been deprived 
of a useful and social-minded citi- 
zen. 


The question of segregation in its 
relation to Catholic teaching is an 
interesting one. The caste system 
may mean two things. It may mean 
arbitrary laws, State or local, mu- 
nicipal regulations, social customs, 
or policies of corporations or insti- 
tutions which are aimed at the sepa- 
ration of the races, and which re- 
sult in preventing an “inferior” 
minority from obtaining temporal 
or spiritual benefits. The poll taxes 
levied by eight Southern States, 
which keep 3,000,000 citizens dis- 
franchised; the denial of access by 
colored tax-paying citizens to pub- 
lic libraries or recreational parks; 
the refusal of employers to hire 
colored workers; and ordinances 
such as that which makes it a mis- 
demeanor for white and colored per- 
sons of the opposite sex to be seen 
walking together in public, are 
manifestations of this caste system. 
Discriminations of this nature, be- 
cause they strike at ordinary hu- 
man rights, are condoned neither by 
moral law nor by the Catholic 
Church, 

What the Church does recognize 
in connection with the Negro is the 
caste system based on natural dis- 
tinction. This caste system is not 
based on prejudice, but is univer- 
sal, rooted in human nature, com- 
mon sense, and for that matter, hu- 
man liberty itself. Differences in 
education, culture, social back- 
ground, environment or tradition, 
have always existed even among 
members of the same race, and 
cause divisions that are conducive 
to the happiness of the individual 





rather than otherwise. When argu- 
ments in favor of Negro social 
rights culminate in the old, familiar 
question, “Would you permit your 
daughter to marry a colored man?” 
an honest answer will be: “No, but 
that does not prevent me from 
treating a black man fairly.” Un- 
der conditions which prevail in the 
United States intermarriage be- 
tween racial groups would be ob- 
jectionable on many grounds, pro- 
vocative of disorder and conducive 
to inevitable unhappiness for the 
individuals involved. Negroes 
themselves are as strongly opposed 
to intermarriage as are white 
Americans. In other countries, 
where different environmental con- 
ditions prevail, miscegenation has 
occurred without harmful effects. 
In Brazil, for example, intermar- 
riage has taken place on a fairly 
wide scale; so much so, in fact, 
that, as one reporter has pointed 
out, at present virtually every high 
or lowly official of the Federal and 
provincial governments has some 
Negro or Indian blood in his veins. 
The intermarrying of white and Ne- 
gro, desirable or not, affords one 
very important explanation of the 
peaceful relations that exist be- 
tween natives of varying racial 
composition. Generally speaking, 
the Brazilian lower class _ inter- 
marries with the black people, 
while the middle class intermarries 
with mulattoes and quadroons. 
This fusion of European and Afri- 
can races proceeds unchecked by 
law or custom. Says Lord Bryce: 
“The doctrines of human equality 
and human solidarity have here 
their perfect work. The result is so 
far satisfactory that there is little 
or no class friction. The white man 
does not lynch or maltreat the Ne- 
gro; indeed, I have never heard of a 




















lynching anywhere in South 
America except occasionally as part 
of a political convulsion. The Ne- 
gro is not accused of insolence and 
does not seem to develop any more 
criminality than naturally belongs 
to any ignorant population with 
loose notions of morality and prop- 
erty.” 

It is sound economics to insist 
that if the living standards of our 
thirteen million Negro citizens were 
raised to decent levels the consump- 
tion market would not only be ex- 
panded, but might be expanded to 
an extent that would end perma- 
nently the depression that has 
plagued this country since 1929. 
Poverty among Negroes, particular- 
ly in the South, has reached depths 
that are almost unbelievable in a 
country as wealthy as this. Side by 
side with this poverty exist condi- 
tions that help to keep the Negro in 
perpetual bondage, ignorance and 
ill-health. The continued existence 
of these evils is a damning indict- 
ment of public indifference and 
neglect. The Negro worker, in spite 
of New Deal promises and the easy 
assurances of vote-gathering politi- 
cians, is a modern Sisyphus, doomed 
to labor without hope against 
handicaps he cannot control. Often 
he lives with his family in hovels 
that no white person could tolerate. 
In an atmosphere of filth, squalor 
and misery, he is expected to raise 
up God-fearing children. It is a 
miracle that many of these children 
do reach maturity with the grace of 
God strong in their hearts and with 
firm moral characters. To those who 
point with scorn at the criminal 
record of Negro malefactors we can 
reply by citing the mothers of fami- 
lies compelled to seek work to sup- 
plement the meager family income, 
being forced thereby to neglect du- 
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ties essential to the moral and phy- 
sical welfare of their children, ex- 
posing them to influences that cor- 
rupt and destroy their spiritual na- 
tures. The Negro wage-earner, no 
matter how skilled, is often exclud- 
ed on racial grounds from union 
membership and thereby is denied 
the sense of security enjoyed by 
others. He finds it difficult, if not 
at times impossible, to educate his 
children. Maintenance of separate 
schools for white and colored chil- 
dren in nineteen States makes it 
easy for these States to deprive Ne- 
groes of a fair share of school funds. 
In Macon County, Georgia, for ex- 
ample, the public school for white 
children is a modern, healthy, com- 
modius building, but the Negro 
school, on the other hand, is hardly 
a building at all, but a ramshackle, 
one-story, dilapidated wooden 
structure. Even when the Federal 
Government has provided States 
with funds to raise the educational 
level of the country as a whole, Ne- 
gro children have been denied a 
fair distribution. 

Since the carpetbagger era, the 
South has increased its proportion- 
ate share of American manufac- 
tures from seven to twenty per cent. 
All the Southern States have special 
departments to disseminate infor- 
mation and help prospective indus- 
trialists to establish new plants in 
the South. Besides cheap power 
and an abundant and easily accessi- 
ble supply of raw materials, the 
prospectus always stresses the lure 
of low wages. Human labor is dirt- 
cheap in certain parts of the South- 
land. Negroes and poor whites la- 
bor long hours to exist under con- 
ditions too terrible to be believed 
unless seen. The fight waged by 
Southern industrialists against the 
minimum wage provisions of the 
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Federal Wages and Hours Law was 
in effect a campaign to perpetuate 
near-slavery conditions among mill 
and factory workers. Many of these 
workers must live in factory-owned 
towns, buy from _ factory-owned 
stores, and rent a factory-owned 
home. Curious strangers are 
warned in many instances by road- 
side signs that tell them to keep 
moving. Anti-union local officials 
are alert to prevent unionization, 
particularly by the C. I. O., against 
which the Ku-Klux Klan has mus- 
tered its forces in recent months. 
It is unthinkable to many in the 
South and perhaps to some in the 
North that the Negro should be 
raised to higher economic levels. 
In some cases, however, the glim- 
merings of reason are beginning to 
penetrate the clouds of prejudice. 
It is being realized that the South’s 
advancement depends upon a gen- 
eral rise in wage levels, and not a 
few far-sighted business men see in 
the improvement of the Negro’s 
status the key to nation-wide re- 
covery. In a report prepared for 
President Roosevelt by the National 
Emergency Council in 1938 it is 
stated: “The South is the Nation’s 
greatest untapped market . . . the 
South’s people want and need 
houses, radios, butter, beef, vegeta- 
bles, milk, eggs, dresses, shirts, 
shoes. They want and could use 
the many thousands of things, little 
and big, that man and machines 
make to bring health and good liv- 
ing to people. The average South- 
erner with a total income of $315 
could spend, without help, twice 
that amount for the things he needs 
and needs badly.” Discussing the 
South’s farm families, the report 
says that even in 1929 Southern 
farm people received an average 
gross income of only $186 a year, 
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as compared with $528 for farmers 
elsewhere. Many thousands of ten- 
ant farmers have an annual income 
of only $73 a person. They live, 
the report says, in poverty “com- 
parable to that of the poorest peas- 
ants in Europe.” 


“We claim for ourselves every 
single right that belongs to free- 
born Americans, political, civil and 
social.” That was the declaration 
of the famous Niagara Movement in 
1906 at Harper’s Ferry, scene of 
John Brown’s abortive uprising. 
Last June the Republican National 
Convention adopted a plank that 
gives generous recognition to the 
oft-repeated demands made in be- 
half of the Negro citizen. If Wen- 
dell L. Willkie succeeds in captur- 
ing the electoral vote in November, 
he stands committed to this un- 
equivocal declaration: “We pledge 
that our American citizens of Negro 
descent shall be given a square deal 
in the economic and political life of 
this nation. Discrimination in the 
civil service, the Army, Navy and 
all other branches of the govern- 
ment must cease. To enjoy the full 
benefits of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, universal suffrage 
must be made effective for the Ne- 
gro citizen. Mob violence shocks 
the conscience of the nation and 
legislation to curb this evil should 
be enacted.” 

The honoring of this pledge will 
help to thin out the color line, but 
racial discrimination will not be 
extirpated by legislative action 
alone. Nor will it be removed by 
purely secular organizations, such 
as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and 
the National Urban League, both of 
which have rendered an incalcula- 
bly valuable service to American 

















democratic and humane ideals. The 
only ultimate solvent of the color 
line is that provided by Christian 
thought and action. Participating 
in this movement for Negro uplift, 
Catholic Action must, therefore, be 
primarily religious in its approach. 
It can and does appeal to innate hu- 
man qualities of justice and kind- 
liness, but preponderantly it is a 
spiritual crusade. Whatever inborn 
or ingrafted prejudices may exist 
toward a race unjustly branded as 
mentally and morally inferior must 
yield to the injunctions of Christ. 
To the problem of interracial rela- 
tions in America, His words bring 
the only real assurance of eventual 
solution. The fact that the problem 
has persisted so long and to many 
seems well-nigh insoluble is mere- 
ly an indication of spiritual apathy 
on the part of His followers. The 
true Christian attitude is not shown 
by indifference or neglect or a Pi- 
late-like disavowal of responsibility, 
but rather in sympathy, understand- 
ing and readiness to serve. In his 
letter to the Church in America at 
the beginning of his pontificate, 
Pope Pius XII. declared: “We con- 
fess that We feel a special paternal 
affection, which is certainly in- 
spired of Heaven, for the Negro peo- 
ple dwelling among us; for in the 
field of religion and education We 
know that they need special care 
and comfort, and are very deserv- 
ing of it. We, therefore, invoke an 
abundance of Heavenly blessing and 
We pray fruitful success for those 
whose generous zeal is devoted to 
their welfare.” 

Catholics who are not greatly 
concerned with what is happening 
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to the Negro might profitably weigh 
what others of their faith are doing 
or have done to succor the unfortu- 


nate. If tales of sufferings and 
hardships endured by missionary 
priests and nuns do not stir com- 
fortable Catholics out of their com- 
placency it is time for them to re- 
call the simple truths taught them 
in childhood. They must remem- 
ber that love of God entails a readi- 
ness to make sacrifices for God. 
Of course, not many are called upon 
to take up the burden of the Negro’s 
misfortunes, and few, indeed, could 
emulate Peter Claver or Martin de 
Porres; but all are asked at least 
to have charity in their hearts and 
minds. They must at least be ready 
to defend the weak or oppressed. 
They must exemplify a decent toler- 
ance and avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to preach tolerance by word 
of mouth. When the Catholic 
comes into contact with Negroes, 
he will not be afraid to manifest 
civility or friendliness toward them. 
He will be quick to uphold their 
rights as citizens and will not resent 
their presence in his parish or com- 
munity. He will be a neighbor in 
thought, word and deed, exemplify- 
ing the essential truth propound- 
ed by his religion that all men are 
created equal and that all men, of 
whatever race, creed or color, are 
brothers in Christ. “He shall de- 
liver the poor from the mighty, and 
the needy that had no helper. He 
shall spare the poor and the needy, 
and He shall save the souls of the 
poor. He shall redeem their souls 
from usuries and iniquity, and their 
name shall be honorable in His 
sight” (Psalm Ixxi). 











WHEN SUMMER ENDS 


By Epirn Tatum 











ICADAS, your harsh clamor speaks to me 
Of torrid days and nights that slowly wane. 

Ere winds blow cool, the sun with richer gold 

Makes flaming patterns down the quiet lane. 

The little pond is framed with starry flowers— 

Asters, ageratum and goldenrod 

That blend their colors in a lavish frieze, 

Last offering of beauty from the sod. 

And as I listen to your strange, wild chant 

Bidding the richness of these days farewell, | 

I wonder if I too, can sing in praise 

When winter comes, and say that “All is well!” 
























FROM THIS BRIEF TOWER 


By Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


SHALL lean down 

Lean down to see 
The quickening bud 
The harvest of the bee. 
After the quick winds pass 
I shall watch the new grass 
Move like resurgent tides 
Of some enchanted sea. 
And I shall claim as mine 
The heritage of grief 
When I see falling 
The first autumnal leaf. 

















PREPARATION 
By N. M. BENNETT 


HE cricket tunes are almost at an end 
And butterflies are heavier of wing; 

The loosened leaves that shiver and descend 

Foretell the desolation frosts will bring. 
The bee, lethargic grown, must still prepare 

For lengthened shadows; birds think less of song. 
In whirring companies they soon will fare 

Far southward where the days are warm and long. 
In autumn nature seems to pause for breath, 

To hesitate as life grows chill and gray; 
Her brilliant gowns are not the robes of death 

But preparation for a distant day. 
For future life she plans with carefulness. 
For an eternal spring should man do less? 


THIS AUTUMN 


By ELIzABETH ANN CHRISTMAN 


better has never sung so tenderly; 
Her voice has the lilt and the throbbing mellowness 

Of the voice of a woman in love. Each flower and tree 

Is folded in her plaintive, sweet caress; 

She woos each field and wood in accents bold 

Yet gentle, ’til frail shrubs and oak trees strong, 

Forgetting winter’s bleak, pursuing cold, 

Listen, and in one gay, adoring throng 

Flush every shade of red with pleasure at her song. 














HE shibboleth of the Monroe 

Doctrine, “America for Ameri- 
cans,” evokes enthusiasm north of 
the Rio Grande and either sullen 
anger or open defiance south of it. 
The people of the United States are 
blissfully ignorant of this fact. 
They have developed a “Big Broth- 
er” mentality. They are conscious 
of their tenacity, their might and 
their altruism. They fail to realize 
that their Latin American neigh- 
bors say that this vaunted tenacity 
really spells rapacity, that this pro- 
claimed might is nothing but brag- 
gadocio and that this lauded altru- 
ism is a mere myth. 

When the United States on June 
18th cautioned Germany and Italy 
to keep hands off British, French 
and Dutch possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the people of this 
country took it for granted that the 
entire New World applauded this 
stand. When Washington, at the 
same moment, moved to array the 
twenty-one American Republics in 
a great united military and eco- 
nomic defense, it assumed that 
South and Central America gave 
this initiative unanimous approval. 
In other words, the solidarity of 
the peoples of Latin America in 
support of the Monroe Doctrine is 
accepted as axiomatic by the aver- 
age American. He is apt to confuse 
the lip homage often paid it by offi- 
cialdom with the true sentiments of 
the rank and file. 

The unpopularity of the Monroe 
Doctrine outside of the United 
States is unfortunately due, in 
great measure, to what Americans 
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consider its outstanding virtue, the 
battle cry, “America for Ameri- 
cans.” They overlook the fact that 
this slogan is not interpreted in the 
lands where the Southern Cross 
dominates the constellations, as it is 
in the zones where the Dipper rules 
the sky. So insistent have Ameri- 
cans been that they and they alone 
are Americans and that to the 
South of them live Mexicans, 
Brazilians and Argentinians, that 
the very words “America for 
Americans,” have taken on a note 
of defiance. They are interpreted 
as bespeaking aggression and not as 
symbolizing defense. They have 
become a challenge. 

The “Big Brother” attitude which 
Americans have adopted with the 
best of intentions, has aggravated 
the situation. The genesis, evolu- 
tion and crystallization of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine have tended to place 
undue emphasis upon this misun- 
derstood “Big Brother” approach. 
The regrettable inability of the Latin 
to understand the Anglo-Saxon and 
of the Anglo-Saxon to comprehend 
the Latin, has brought matters 
from bad to worse. And, to cap 
the climax, Americans are so con- 
scious of the purity of their motives 
that they are temperamentally un- 
able to grasp the fact that they 
themselves are the most dangerous 
enemies the Monroe Doctrine has 
to face. 

The first step in the justification 
of this challenging array of state- 
ments must necessarily be a proper 
definition of the “Big Brother” atti- 
tude upon which such stress is 





















placed. By it is not meant that 
spirit of responsibility for one’s fel- 
lowman which Cain defied when he 
asked “am I my brother’s keeper’? 
Or is it to that spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the betterment of 
one’s neighbor, so often associated 
with the expression, particularly 
when written with two big B’s, that 
reference is made? On the con- 
trary, the words “Big Brother,” as 
here used, refer to the circumstance 
that when the Monroe Doctrine was 
formulated in 1823, the United 
States was conscious of the fact that 
it was the oldest and most powerful 
nation in the Western Hemisphere. 
Americans then looked upon them- 
selves as the personification of lib- 
erty in the New World. They 
broadcast this fact when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was proclaimed. It 
thus came into being as expressive 
of America’s role as the self-ap- 
pointed champion of weaker States. 
The genesis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine must be sought not in Wash- 
ington but in London. Southerners 
may hold that it is to the Virginia 
statesman, whose name it bears, 
that credit for it should be given. 
Northerners may argue that it was 
his Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, who for- 
mulated it. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that it was George—Canning, 
England’s Foreign Minister, who 
inspired the Monroe Doctrine. It 
will be recalled that when Castle- 
reagh died and Canning took over 
the London Foreign Office, another 
Holy Alliance Congress was about 
to meet at Verona to decide on the 
suppression of the constitutional 
rights which the Spaniards had ex- 
torted from their king. France was 
chosen as the executioner. 
Canning saw that if the Spanish 
Colonies that had revolted from 
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Spain were recovered by the aid of 
French arms, Central and South 
America would be closed to British 
goods. He was alive to the fact 
that the recapture by Spain of her 
revolted Colonies meant the end of 
“the open door” in Central and 
South America. That expression 
was not used in those days but the 
idea conveyed by it was present in 
Canning’s mind. On August 3, 
1823, while the French army was 
still in Spain, he sent a dispatch to 
Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, suggesting that the United 
States might act in concert with 
Great Britain in checking the de- 
signs of France in the New World. 
America’s answer was the sending 
of a message by President Monroe 
to Congress on December 2, 1823. 
Its text is what is known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Translated into language which 
appeals to a Latin American these 
facts mean that: 

(1) The Monroe Doctrine was 
suggested by an Englishman and 
proclaimed by an American; 

(2) It was born of the selfish in- 
terests of two Anglo-Saxon States; 

(3) It was conceived in a spirit 
of antagonism to the civilization, 
culture and tradition of which 
Latin America, even if it had re- 
volted against Spain, was an in- 
tegral part; 

(4) The British Empire, that is 
to say the most powerful segment 
of the English-speaking world, was 
determined to see that its voice 
should be heard in regard to the 
economic future of Central and 
South America, and 

(5) It gave no evidence of the 
slightest interest in “the life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness” of the 
people of Latin America, at all 
events, as far as the dominant ex- 
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ponent of the Monroe Doctrine, 
England, was concerned. 

If there is thus nothing in the 
genesis of the Monroe Doctrine to 
enlist the enthusiasm of Latin 
Americans, its evolution has not 
done anything to win their good 
will. It is of course a somewhat 
difficult task to define exactly what 
is meant by the “evolution of the 
Monroe Doctrine.” Such a topic is 
naturally open to controversy. It 
is, however, quite generally agreed 
that what has been described by an 
Englishman as “its new and ex- 
tended interpretation” came into 
existence in the summer of 1895. 
It was then that Secretary of State 
Richard Olney stated, in a note ad- 
dressed to the British Foreign Of- 
fice, that “today the United States 
is practically sovereign on this Con- 
tinent and its fiat is law upon the 
subject to which its confines its 
interposition.” 

The subject to which the United 
States then confined its interposi- 
tion was an issue which, as Tre- 
velyan put it, “had been pending 
between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela without a beginning anyone 
remembered or an end anyone ex- 
pected.” President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration tired of this state of 
affairs. It intervened. Lord Salisbury 
used diplomatic finesse to let Wash- 
ington know that the dispute was 
none of its business. This attitude 
provoked the retort quoted above. 
And it brought the Monroe Doctrine 
into a new phase because England 
soon acquiesced in America’s con- 
tention that “today the United 
States is practically sovereign on 
this Continent.” 

It fitted in with Great Britain’s 
interests to recognize America’s 
ascendancy in the Western World. 
She found herself isolated in Eu- 
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rope in 1895. She purchased secu- 
rity for herself at the price of giving 
way to Secretary Olney’s original 
declaration that “on the American 
Continent the United States is heg- 
emonie and its fiat is law.” But, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, 
to cite but four examples, saw no 
reason why they should voluntarily 
place themselves under Washing- 
ton’s tutelage. They found its as- 
sertion of overlordship intolerable. 
They bitterly resented it. 

It should not be forgotten that in 
1895 the Monroe Doctrine had been 
more or less somnolent for more 
than half a century. When it was 
formulated in 1823, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Mexico had bare- 
ly crossed the threshold of state- 
hood. Its proclamation, therefore, 
did not involve an attack upon their 
national consciousness. After it 
had successfully faced the risk of 
conflict with France the Monroe 
Doctrine failed to evoke a challenge 
from Europe 

England had inspired it. France 
at first effaced herself before the 
British navy, then had social un- 
rest at home, the Crimean War in 
the East and the Franco-Prussian 
struggle in the West. She there- 
fore, while not recognizing the prin- 
ciple, failed to assail it, except when 
she supported Maximilian in Mex- 


ico. Italy and Germany were until 
1871, mere geographical expres- 
sions. They did not become inter- 


ested in attacking it until after the 
United States had grown so powerful 
and had such a perfect understand- 
ing with England that they hesi- 
tated to do so. And Russia and 
Austria-Hungary looked toward the 
East and not toward the West. 
The upshot was that when Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico 
were growing in wealth and popula- 





























tion, their attention was not called 
to the Monroe Doctrine. When 
they were made conscious of its 
existence in 1895 by Secretary 
Olney’s statement that on “the 
American Continent the United 
States is hegemonic,” it assumed 
to them a meaning which was 
tantamount to an insult. To be told 
by Washington that they were neg- 
ligible factors, that the “fiat of the 
United States is law,” was to them 
“the most unkindest cut of all.” 

Not only did the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as defined in 1895, thus 
wound the pride of Latin America, 
but America’s attitude toward 
Spain widened the breach. Cuba 
was then attempting to throw off 
the yoke of Madrid. The Ameri- 
can public sympathized with the 
Cuban insurgents. Day after day 
the yellow journalism of the United 
States fulminated against Spain and 
against the Spanish race. It in- 
sisted that men of Spanish lineage 
knew nothing of the science of 
government and that the United 
States should intervene in Cuba 
and teach “those Latins how to run 
that country.” South of the Rio 
Grande such language was inter- 
preted as giving concrete expres- 
sion to Secretary Olney’s claim that 
“the United States is practically 
sovereign on this Continent.” Not 
necessarily in love with Bourbon 
rule, but restless under this Anglo- 
Saxon assumption of superiority, 
Central and South America began 
to dislike the Monroe Doctrine more 
and more. 

The more than liberal attitude of 
Washington toward independent 
Cuba tended to arrest this trend 
of adverse sentiment. But after 
the Great War President Coolidge’s 
Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes, caused Latin America to 
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look again upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine in a sinister light. In address- 
ing a meeting of a Bar Association 
he saw fit to discuss its evolution. 
And, in doing so, he referred to the 
part that the Cuban revolution had 
played in international law. He 
brought out that Cuba had been a 
moral nuisance maintained at the 
very portals of the United States. 
And, growing eloquent, he added, 
in substance, that just as in private 
law, a man has a right to appeal to 
the courts to abate a nuisance 
maintained upon a neighbor’s es- 
tate, so had America the moral 
right to resort to force to abate the 
Cuban international nuisance. 

It is not suggested that Secretary 
of State Hughes was mistaken in 
his statement of the ethical and 
juridical proposition advanced by 
him. All that is urged is that his 
language told Central and South 
America that the United States con- 
siders that it has a right to tell 
them how they can or cannot run 
their governments. And, because 
such assumed authority is attrib- 
uted by Latin America to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, public opinion south 
of the Rio Grande has no love 
for it. 

When, in the course of time, the 
defense of the approaches to the 
Panama Canal became an acknowl- 
edged integral part of the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine, Latin America 
began to ask itself “how far will 
this doctrine of self-protection be 
expanded?” If it applies to condi- 
tions assimilable to nuisance in pri- 
vate law and to menaces in military 
and naval strategy, what, asks pub- 
lic opinion down there, is left of the 
independence of Central and South 
America? Is it not, runs the re- 
frain in those parts, an unknown 
quantity dependent upon the atti- 
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tude, if not upon the caprice of the 
United States? 

It is not forgotten that the so- 
called “good neighbor policy,” has 
attempted to counteract conditions 
upon which these lines may per- 
haps place undue stress. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that a 
counter irritant is now at work 
which more than affects the good 
effect of such soothing syrup. Ref- 
erence is not made to Nazi or Fas- 
cist propaganda. Such destructive 
elements are but of yesterday. At- 
tention is called to what has already 
been described as the tempera- 
mental inability of the Latin to 
understand the Anglo-Saxon, of the 
Anglo-Saxon to comprehend the 
Latin. 

No attempt will here be made to 
justify the accuracy of this state- 
ment. To drive home its truth 
would require some little time and 
space cannot be found for this pur- 
pose. The objective in view will 
have been attained if it is realized 
that Americans are their own worst 
enemies and that they are doing 
their very best to cause Latin 
Americans to hate them and are 
thus making a dead letter of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Its value de- 
pends upon its symbolizing the in- 
terests of all the Americas and not 
merely those of the United States. 
The present attitude of Americans 
toward Central and South Ameri- 
cans has turned the Monroe Doc- 
trine from a shield into a challenge. 
At least, it has forced Latin Ameri- 
cans to so interpret it. 

Strange as it may seem one of 
America’s leading industries has 
played and is continuing to play a 
leading part in defeating the proper 
purposes of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Reference is made to the moving 
picture industry. It has given 
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widespread publicity to an attitude 
which goes back to many decades 
preceding its birth. It brings out 
how unfair the American is to the 
Central and South American, how 
the two races cannot and will not 
understand one another. And, in 
so doing, it undoes all the good 
effects of Secretary Hull’s “good 
neighbor policy.” 

What is meant is that the mov- 
ing picture industry seems to go 
out of its way to pillory Latin 
Americans. It constantly throws 
them upon the scene and almost 
invariably does so in the role of 
a villain, a coward or a libertine 
and sometimes in all three parts. It 
almost never finds a redeeming vir- 
tue in any of them. It teaches the 
world to dislike them, to despise 
them, to abhor them. It does not 
even treat them fairly enough to 
attempt to make anybody really 
fear them. Contempt for them is 
what it inculcates. 

These films are seen all over the 
world. American movies are the 
best on the market. The most effec- 
tive propaganda that has ever been 
devised, they are now doing incal- 
culable harm to Latin America. 
Such atttacks leave their sting. 
The proud men and women who find 
their race vilified, resent them. 
They vent their indignation upon 
the United States. And, hatreds 
thus formed have their interna- 
tional repercussion. Washington 
will be unable to have Central and 
South America co-operate with it 
in giving effect to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, unless the moving picture 
magnates are made to understand 
that they are nullifying the best ef- 
forts of the Department of State. 

Of course, the harm that has al- 
ready been done cannot be wiped 
out overnight. And it cannot be 




















eradicated solely by getting the 
moving picture industry to behave 
itself. But, if Americans will begin 
by understanding that Latin 
America has no traditional reason 
for loving the Monroe Doctrine they 
will know where they stand. And 
that after all, in the domain of in- 
ternational politics, is a matter of 
primary importance. If the world 
does not blow up too quickly there 
still may be time to make these 
cinema producers change their 
tactics. 

Nothing that took place at 
Havana during the last days of 
July, 1940, in any way runs counter 
to the views expressed in these 
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THE LEAVES 





lines. The corrosive effect of a 
“Step Brother,” as opposed to a 
“Big Brother” attitude and the 
sears left by an unremittingly in- 
sulting moving picture portrayal of 
a proud race, cannot be dissipated 
by diplomatists voting high-sound- 
ing resolutions. There is today an 
“Act of Havana.” It has produced 
a “Continental Monroe Doctrine” 
which has become the 1940 version 
of the 1823 Monroe Doctrine. It is 
being overly optimistic to place reli- 
ance in it, unless Americans change 
their attitude toward Latin Ameri- 
cans and moving picture magnates 
stop undermining American pres- 
tige south of the Rio Grande. 


WIND AMONG THE LEAVES 
By Sister M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


HE crescent moon was waning. 


In the weedy grass that night, 


The fireflies were glowing—your eyes had caught their light; 
The smoke of chimneys curled beyond the cottage eaves, 


I heard the silence of the hills, 


A sleepy burn from the mountain rills, 


And the wind among the leaves. 


The wind among the moon-touched leaves—the stars went gray in the 


blue— 


My pattern of life was broken: its flowers were drenched with dew. 
I looked for you in my dreaming, far from the cottage eaves— 


I heard a crying in the hills, 


A rushing burn from the mountain rills, 


And a heartbreak in the leaves... 















FATHER JAMESY AND THE BASHFUL SALMON! 


By SEAN KEHOE 


667 \AHEEN, me darlin’,” drawled 

Father Jamesy, poking 
through his fly-book for an untried 
lure, “I’ve known ye, good and bad, 
since the time when a two-pound 
trout could have broken your arm, 
have I not?” 

“Ye have so, Your Reverence,” I 
ventured suspiciously, “and him 
not half tryin’.” 

“Well, isn’t it yerself has sprung 
on up to be the whackin’, shameful 
liar now?” he barked at me. 

“For what,” I grinned, “should I 
be lyin’ to Your Reverence, when 
devil a decent bettin’ man in Ire- 
land but will match my pound with 
five of his that it’s Your Reverence 
can stretch the truth to Ananias, 
and a little bit beyond?” 

“Let you be clappin’ shut your 
cavern of a mouth, Daheen 
O’Boyle,” he chuckled past his pipe- 
stem. “Wasn't it after salmon ye 
whisked me away out o’ Dublin be- 
fore the bellow of dawn? Very 
well so; a salmon I'll have, how- 
ever sore ye’ve tried me with your 
boastin’ talk about the lovely, 
speckled brutes we'd find — that 
wouldn’t waggle a fin in this trickle 
of dishwater!” 

Punching his weathered old felt 
to an angle of rakish decline over 
one twinkling eye, my grand tall 
friend, Father Jamesy Murray, 
clumped splashily off down the 
stream. 

*Tis our brogue, as you know, has 
its root in the Gaelic—and dances 
off with English phrases like a 
brook cascading tunefully along, 
the way you would think each 





word had taken wings entirely, and 
sparkled for the hearing. We slip 
into it when we're alone, His Rev- 
erence and I, with that sheer unfet- 
tered joy which comes from speak- 
ing our thoughts to the tune of our 
hearts. 

Were Father Jamesy telling this 
story, instead of myself (and in 
far grander fashion he would, I 
can promise), he’d start where 
we set out from Dublin that morn- 
ing in June, with a ghosty cur- 
lew calling in the still, dark hills. 
You’d hear his dislike for my two- 
seater car which carried us, rattle 
and jump, to the health of our liv- 
ers, away toward a clear little 
stream down in Wicklow. There, 
with the sun bursting boldly upon 
us o’er a rampart of hills to the 
east and spilling its shy golden 
shafts across meadow and garden 
and mist-covered bog, he’d tell of 
that scalding black tea we enjoyed 
before packing our pipes and sort- 
ing our flies and fitting our tackle 
and thanking the Lord, from the 
depths of our hearts, for this day 
and the fish it would send to our 
creels. 

More than once have I begged 
Father Jamesy to take his pen in 
his fist and set down on paper the 
stories that roll off his tongue like 
music itself, and him the one could 
soothe you to sleep with words only. 
But, ’tis just when we're alone to- 
gether, fishing and smoking, as is 
the way betwixt us in the spring- 
time, with salmon surging up the 
rivers to be spawned, that I can 
tempt His Reverence away out from 


























under the destroying dignity he 
wears like a mantle and bring the 
imp to his eye and an edge to his 
tongue as would delight even a 
tinker, and him roaming all Ireland 
to speak a free, sharp word with 
any man. 

There are few in Dublin knowing 
Father Jamesy better than myself 
and only because ’twas he loved my 
father and mother like flesh of his 
own. He christened me, baptized, 
and shrived me; the latter as often 
as apples were stolen or eyes closed 
and blackened from brawling, the 
way whim or anger will seize upon 
lads without reason and pass off 
away in a trice. He gave me my 
faith at his own brawny knee, for 
fear that another might grudge me 
so much as a pang of that terrible, 
glorious love which sweeps through 
his heart as a flame in the bracken, 
and it burning downwind at dusk. 
One day, he thrust his trembly 
salmon rod into my tiny fist and 
taught me how to float my fly in 
whispering arc—with the knack, of 
a sudden, to settle it down where 
I would. "Twas soon I might stand 
off and lay my lure upon the eye- 
lid of a babe asleep, and her not 
knowing or waking at all for the 
skill that was on me. 

Then began our times together, 
which have carried on each year 
and will be ever so whilst God can 
spare good Father Jamesy to my- 
self, and to those happy people of 
his parish, to the fish—the span- 
gled trout, the steely salmon and 
the grilse—in Irish rivers, when the 
spring is at their hearts, and they 
all knowing him and fleeing him 
and fighting him for the grand 
sport there must surely be in 
matching cleverness and strength 
against a kindly fisherman. 
Whilst I was steeping myself in 
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tobacco-fumed indolence, Father 
Jamesy had lumbered beyond a 
bend, whipping each frothy riffle 
with the tempting display of his 
home-made fly. Suddenly, there 
sprang upon the breeze a sharp 
piercing whistle which drove me to 
dottle my pipe, shoulder my tackle 
and scamper along the reedy river 
bank to a spot from which I could 
observe His Reverence poising pet- 
rified, either in fear or amazement, 
with that keen gaze of him diving 
down into a deepish swirly pool. 

He raised one hand to quell my 
blundering approach and pointed at 
the spot his eyes were probing. A 
crystal-clear, eddying backwash, I 
marked it, not five yards across, 
with gravelly bottom below, to the 
depth of a tall man, bepebbled and 
crinkled by sunbeams, the way you 
could see flashes of it only, and they 
snatched away every second by 
breezes playing spitefully atop the 
dimpled surface. From beneath a 
shelving ledge appeared, then, a 
massive fishy head with great sul- 
len jaws champing contentedly and 
an eye cocked for possible danger. 

“D’ye see it, Daheen, boyo?” whis- 
pered Father Jamesy, choking with 
suppressed excitement. “D’ye see 
the lovely, darlin’ snout on him? 
Musha, isn’t it the cruel old man 
I was to be doubtin’ your promise! 
Devil an inch would I have to en- 
large upon that one, and me say- 
in’ all along that we’d stir up no 
fish in these waters worth lookin’ 
at twice!” 

With what must have been alto- 
gether a tremendous flick from its 
invisible tail, the object of our 
gawking amazement now glided in- 
to full view. Surely, there was nev- 
er before such a grand, kingly 
salmon in Ireland! 


“Thirty pounds, if he’s an 
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ounce,” murmured I to myself, 
“and not a smitch of tackle "twixt 
the two of us strong enough by half 
to hold him the while you could 
whisper an Ave!” 

Each mighty lunging thrust of 
that streamlined body sent a quiver 
through Father Jamesy’s great bulk 
beside me. The salmon gave us 
only a glimpse of himself alto- 
gether and, as though somehow 
conscious of our gloating looks, 
spun back beneath his ledge for pri- 
vacy. Those few seconds were 
enough. We had lost our hearts to 
a sleek, splendid leviathan from 
the sea, and stay we would until 
proper homage had been paid him. 
As that last scaly inch was whisked 
out of sight, Father Jamesy ex- 
haled an agonized breath. 

“Ah, hasn’t the Lord been good 
to me this day, Daheen? In spite 
of lettin’ myself be dragged off to 
such a miserable stretch of river 
by the worst fisherman in Dublin, 
He rewards my unworthy eyes with 
a sight of the finest, the finniest 
salmon in Erin. Yarrah, ladeen, 
wasn’t he—isn’t he—won’'t he be a 
beauty, mounted on the wall in my 
study at home with every spark 
and spangle of him stuffed out to 
burstin’! Man, dear, this day’s 
sport will be many in the tellin’, 
will it not so?” 

“You may depend upon that,” 
came my heated response, “and 
I the one to say how Your Rever- 
ence let a helpless old snip of a 
steel-snouted, thirty-pound salmon 
destroy his composure forever! 
With what are ye hopin’ to take 
him at all? If it’s dynamite, I'll 
have no hand in such a lowly 
poacher’s trick!” 

“Dynamite, bedad!” roared Fa- 
ther Jamesy, rising to my bait, 
“Amn’t I the one who taught yer- 


self to fish entirely? Although it’s 
not much cause for pride I'll claim 
in that. Haven’t I this lovely nine- 
foot rod ye’ve envied since the day 
ye first laid eyes upon it?” 

“Which yonder brawny brute be- 
low will splinter into bits and wrap 
about your middle,” I replied, 
“that is, of course, could he be first 
deceived that one of those shuddery 
featherish globs ye’ve concocted re- 
sembles any edible insect at all, the 
which I must doubt!” 

“We shall see so! If ye’ve not 
the courage to endanger your own 
sma!l reputation, then [ll claim 
him for myself. Stand away, here, 
till I cast!” 

Suiting action to speech, Father 
Jamesy commenced stripping great 
bights of lacquered line from his 
battered reel. Since the sun was 
now almost at its zenith, he had 
chosen a darkish, dusky fly with 
hackles of silver gray, cunningly 
joined to an almost invisible six- 
foot leader. 

Like a vagrant, homeless bird, 
darting back and forward through 
the sparkling air, his lure began its 
parabolic flight, each flick of Fa- 
ther Jamesy’s wrist widening the 
whispery arc until that loosened 
line had been drawn through agate 
ferules and the dancing fly was 
gaily a-wing in a forty-foot swirl. 
Then, as though suddenly wearied, 
it plummeted down to hover above 
the chortling water and nestle shy- 
ly upon that very spot which His 
Reverence had selected. I watched, 
in tense admiration, to catch the re- 
action of our ponderous quarry. 
Beyond waving a derisive fin and 
shifting its position, like some to- 
bacco-chewing oldster in quest of 
bone-easy comfort, the salmon was 
neither amused, annoyed, nor ex- 
cited. 
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“He’s bored,” I decided, “and 
wouldn’t he be, with every Padraic 
and Michael, and Shawneen and 
Liam, who carries a rod, bent upon 
destroyin’ him entirely!” 

Again the lure resumed its airy 
dance, and again descended with an 
identical lack of encouragement. 
The third time, our salmon slid out 
for a closer investigation, but 
abruptly bethought himself of more 
discreet affairs and returned to his 
partial concealment. Nothing 
daunted, Father Jamesy accepted 
this rebuff with resignation and 
reeled in, to substitute something 
more flamboyant than the colorless 
fly which had failed him. He se- 
lected a bright little tuft of yellow 
and green, knotted it deftly to the 
gut-silk leader, shook out another 
tremendous length of line and re- 
sumed his whip-like casting. Five, 
six, seven times that lure lashed 
out, alighted, and was spurned. 
Another choice, another dozen 
casts, evoked no further movement 
from the salmon which lay secure 
behind its submarine embattle- 
ments. After an hour, and longer, 
of futile attempt, employing each 
trick and enticement, by turn, 
which he’d been taught in forty 
years of fishing, His Reverence, 
quite visibly, began to tire. 

“Come away out of there now!” 
I called to him. “Isn’t it plain that 
bashful beast will break your heart 
only, and you steamin’ and fumin’ 
in this hot sun, the way it might 
bring on a stroke. Let you step 
over here, where I'll brew us a dish 
of tea that’ll strengthen yerself, 
with maybe an egg and a rasher of 
bacon besides!” 

From that straightening jolt he 
shot through his shoulders, I knew 
my suggestion of food must have 
forced Father Jamesy to realize 


how weariness and hunger had en- 
snared him. Deliberately, he cast 
once again, then withdrew his 
flaunted lure and waded tiredly 
ashore to sink down upon the spot 
I had carefully cleared of bracken 
against our need for a lunch-time 
fire. There was a halo of quiet 
splendor about this silvery, silent 
old man, bewildered by his defeat 
before the instinctive distrust of a 
creature without power to think or 
to reason. 

“Ladeen,” he groaned, “I don’t 
know what to offer him at all. Isn’t 
it my flair for temptin’ fish I’ve lost 
entirely? If ’twas one, it was three 
dozen changes I made, and not so 
much as a strike from the lot of 
them!” 

“Wusha, Your Reverence,” I 
thought to brighten up the mood 
of him, busying myself, meanwhile, 
with teapot and skillet, “that fel- 
low is no ordinary, run-of-the-river 
gossoon, the like of salmon we've 
been used to catchin’ hereabout. 
He’s old and crafty—wise to every 
trick a man might try. Leave him 
in peace, why not, who couldn’t be 
taken by twice the strength of 
tackle we’ve along with us!” 

“Leave him?” sputtered Father 
Jamesy, “leave him, when the day 
is just begun and we hopin’ for a 
chance like this since Adam’s fall. 
Have ye up and run insane, 
Daheen?” 

“Very well so. We'll stay, then!” 
I back-pedaled as gracefully as pos- 
sible in the face of such vehemence. 
“But, can ye tell me, Your Rever- 
ence, what is it ye’re after at all? 
Supposin’ ye catch him, the which 
I'll not admit is like to happen, will 
that be worth the weariness, the 
strain, and angry muscles he would 
cost; with, perhaps a broken rod 
and tangled tackle, smashed beyond 




















repair, for souvenirs? Fishing, 
after all, is but a sport!” 

“Fishing,” said Father Jamesy 
quietly, “is more than just a sport, 
for me! Oh, I'll confess to pleas- 
ure in battling, on even terms, 
against a burly trout or salmon 
when every ounce of him is twist- 
ing, quivering and flashing through 
those waters he was given for his 
element. But isn’t it the same a 
man like me must go about angling 
for that frequent soul who could be 
won to God, Himself? 

“Look at it this way, boyeen,” he 
continued, “I’ve taken a job on my 
hands here today. There’s a 
salmon below to be caught, if I can. 
With all his size, he’s much like 
other fish and could be tempted 
should I hit upon the bait that suits 
his appetite, d’ye agree?” 

I did so, strongly moved by the 
comparison Father Jamesy was 
drawing. 

“What have I to lay before him, 
then?” queried the old priest, flam- 
ing his pipe with a brand from our 
crackly fire, “These few odd feath- 
ers fastened to look like some kind 
of insect he has learned to recog- 
nize as food. Even so, if I attract 
him with my lure, then I must take 
him by my skill, gently, carefully 
—without causing pain, lest he be 
driven to cast out the hook in a 
spasm of fury. Should I be starv- 
ing, he is food, placed here by God 
against my hunger; no weak, sub- 
missive creature, but a wily, wiry 
fighting fellow blessed with steely 
strength, who'll match me evenly 
and take advantage of the slightest 
careless move to loose my hold up- 
on him and escape! 

“There are millions of two-legged 
salmon and trout in our own world, 
Daheen,” puffed His Reverence gent- 
ly, “great, stanch, intelligent beings 
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whom the Lord is wanting badly for 
His creel. We priests, you know, 
are each a fisherman in theory, as I 
have tried to be in fact. We're 
given all the very grandest tackle, 
but must learn to use it deftly and 
with care. Sometimes, there swims 
along a fish who will not take the 
lure we offer him. We try another, 
then another — using every means 
at our command and, still, the 
quarry does not rise. For us, there 
is no ‘never mind!’, or ‘I'll come 
back next week, next month, next 
year, and try again!’ So, if it 
strikes you strangely that I should 
not care to leave our bashful friend 
thus easily, you'll understand ’tis 
just the fear that’s on me I might 
ever quit another kind of quest too 
soon and have to answer for it in 
the final judgment.” 

“I see,” I murmured softly. 
“There’s a lot to fishing that you 
never taught me ’till today.” 

Father Jamesy nodded amid a 
cloud of fragrant tobacco smoke, 
busy with the leathern tool kit he 
had plucked from a tweedy pocket. 
As it lay open in his lap, I glimpsed 
a tiny hand vise, tweezers, silken 
winding thread, scissors, and a 
glassine envelope containing vari- 
colored feathers. With practiced 
eye, he blended purple to blue, over 
brown for the body, clamped his 
plumes tightly about an altogether 
ridiculous looking little hook and 
wound the lot with turn upon turn 
of gossamer thread. This, and a 
finishing scissor-snip here or there, 
took less time than my telling. 

“Now,” he chuckled, “we'll give 
yon salmon something for himself 
alone! Observe, Daheen, when the 
fellow ye’re after won’t be caught 
by ordinary means, ye must offer 
him an appetizer seasoned to his 
taste!” 

















“Slan lat,” I called, “may St. 
Padraic’s own luck make him hun- 
gry enough to devour yourself and 
your fly.” 

As His Reverence stepped down 
again into those darkened, swirly 
waters, I noted an echelon of black- 
crested clouds which had deployed 
from behind the horizon. Sweeping 
the flank of a westering sun, they 
surrounded, then closed in, and 
quenched it. Now, this racy van- 
guard of tempest to come dabbled 
its outriding banners in the dregs 
of our colorful day and told me 
that an end to fishing was at hand. 

With deliberate care, Father 
Jamesy chose a shallow spot at 
midstream, just above the pool in 
which our salmon dwelt so bash- 
fully. His new-made lure began its 
soary buzzing flight. As might 
some ancient slaver, resurrected 
from the bowels of darkest Africa, 
meditate upon that dab of flesh 
most flickable and tender, Father 
Jamesy swung his whip-like lash 
and then released the sudden fury 
of its pent-up motion. 

Almost before those falling 
feathers reached their mark, I 
caught a blinding flash of silver, 
like a ribbon, streaking from below 
the ledge and every drop of water 
in that pool exploded with a blast- 
ing roar. Father Jamesy, lost amid 
foamy spray, gave an agonized yell 
of unconscious excitement. The 
weird, screeching “caoin” of his 
tortured reel played a _ primitive 
obbligato. A thousand frightened 
new-born wavelets bombarded 
every inch of river bank on which 
I stood, too stunned to move a 
muscle. Slashing up to clear the 
surface; writhing, twisting, shud- 
dering and bouncing; dancing a 
macabre measure on its tail across 
the waters; shaking bony, gnashing 
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jaws to free that tiny pinking hook; 
down, down, down like a leaden 
plummet; lashing from shore far 
out to midstream and back again; 
wrenching Father Jamesy’s gallant 
bamboo shaft like a hazel switch 
in a tornado; testing, taxing, strain- 
ing every inch of tackle; calling out 
the skill, the strength, the caution 
of that splendid seasoned angler; 
our salmon fought as should the 
great unconquered king he was 
amongst his kind. For twenty 
minutes, thirty minutes, forty min- 
utes, he resisted valiantly. But, to 
all the emperors of earth, there 
comes a day when each must bow. 
Although I could not realize the 
fact, Father Jamesy must have felt 
his foeman weakening. 

“The net, Daheen,” he bellowed 
like a tortured bull, “in the name 
of Heaven, bring your net!” 

Sweeping it from the ground, I 
tumbled into the roily waters and 
splashed frantically out to his side. 
His Reverence had fought too hard 
to risk even a momentary laxness. 
One more thrilling lunge, which he 
foresaw and countered, then the 
salmon rolled reluctantly upon its 
side, flashing a last silvery defiance 
to the sullen skies above. I drew 
him gently toward the meshes of 
my net and breathed a sigh which 
Father Jamesy echoed in his deeper 
bass! I could see the priest’s 
sturdy knees buckle with exhaus- 
tion. Had that fish put forth an- 
other sally, he might well have 
come off victor. 

“The hook,” breathed Father 
Jamesy in a tired whisper, “take it 
tenderly out of his mouth, ladeen.” 

I drew my sagging net closer, 
peered into it and found the lure 
already fallen away from that hun- 
gry jaw it had so treacherously de- 
ceived. With feathers all awry, it 
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lay along the speckled flank and 
then I noted something which did 
all but strike my breath away. The 
hook was barbless! Only a sea- 
soned fisherman could properly em- 
phasize the difficulty of taking any 
fish upon a barbless hook. This 
monster in my arms was past be- 
lief. Father Jamesy chuckled at 
the look of wonderment which must 
have swept across my features, 
then reached into the net and thrust 
his careful fingers beneath those 
fluted gills. 

“Have ye film in that camera?” 
he panted. 

“I have,” said I drawing it from 
the case at my belt and adjusting 
the lens. 

As though in tribute to so game 
a gladiator, one last and lancing 
burst of sunset shot across my 
shoulder from the west. It rinsed 
those dripping, spangled scales with 
molten gold, leaving me only long 
enough to focus upon Father 
Jamesy, booted to the waist, water 
chuckling about his ankles, and 
that splendid salmon held at arm’s 
length, shoulder high, so that its 
lashing tail might clear the surface. 
With tired eyes, crinkling at the 
corners, and hat pushed back be- 
hind a curling crown of silver hair, 
the good priest beamed like some 
happy seraph, whose bright spirit 
he must certainly have borrowed. 
The dying sun withdrew its final 
gift abruptly, then, leaving us in a 
darkened, gusty world with thun- 
der clouds amassed above our heads 
in awful panoply. 

“Come along with your monarch 
of salmon,” I cried, “or we'll both 
be drenched entirely. Take him 
back to Dublin, now, and hang that 
scaly hide upon a wall, where it 
can scare the daylights out of every 
little nipper in your parish.” 








“Not him,” said Father Jamesy 
sadly, “not this fellow! I’m a fool, 
perhaps; but ‘tis the heart of me 
would break to bring about his 
death!” 

With that, His Reverence held the 
salmon’s heaving body out before 
him, gazed a final moment on the 
foeman he had bested, then stooped 
and, very gently, let the fish escape 
his laxing grasp. With a flick and 
a shimmer, a widening circle of 
ripples, a sliver of light beneath 
darkening waters, our tired, bash- 
ful salmon disappeared. My own 
amazement and despair must have 
found instant understanding in the 
firmament. Long, lancing javelins 
of rain swept down upon us, pud- 
dling the river like a pox and spat- 
tering amid the thirsty bracken 
everywhere about. Heedless of his 
drippy tweeds, Father Jamesy 
stood, straddle-legged on the spot 
which marked his vanished tri- 
umph. 

“If I'm not the selfish, vain old 
man, Daheen,” he muttered through 
his teeth. “Arrogant, and weak and 
shallow. Wouldn’t it be only just 
that God, Himself, should punish 
me for sinful pride?” 

“Selfish?” I exploded, gurgling 
with indignation. “You? Vain and 
arrogant? Haven’t ye done some- 
thing that the meekest fisherman 
alive would call Franciscan, alto- 
gether? Haven’t ye spent this God- 
given day of your life playin’ exer- 
cise boy to a rip-snortin’ thirty- 
pound salmon, with a barbless hook 
that didn’t pain his mouth one whit 
at all? Two dozen grubs and a 
good night’s sleep will have him 
fierce again as Lucifer by morning. 
You, worried about bein’ proud? 
And selfish? What, in the name of 
all that’s sport, can ye be thinkin’?” 
“I’m _ thinkin’,” grinned Father 




















Jamesy, flashing me a meaningful 
glance, “that, if ye’re no better a 
photographer than I’ve proved ye a 
fisherman, it’s myself will chase ye 
all the length of Ireland — from 
Glengariff to Donegal—and drown 
ye in the sea 
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With that promise—which His 
Reverence would most certainly 
have kept—and angry Irish rain- 
drops, like a swarm of hornets, 
pelting past my ears, we raced for 
the roadster and rumbled back to 
Dublin. 


THE HILLS OF CONNEMARA 


By Liam P. CLancy 


HE hills of Connemara 
Are very fine to see: 
Green hills, and gray hills, 
And brown hills there be; 

At dewshine of morning, 


At hush of evenfall, 


The hills of Connemara— 
They hold my soul in thrall. 


The roads of Connemara 

Go running up and down 

Wild ways, and lone ways, 
Amid the heather brown; 

And though my feet be faring 
Through foreign field and mart, 
The roads of Connemara 

Go running through my heart. 


The winds of Connemara— 

How wistfully they blow: 

Gay airs, and glad airs 

Are lilting where they go; 

Amid the din of cities 

Their balm still keeps me whole: 
The winds of Connemara 


Go singing through my soul. 








A LEAN YEAR FOR LEFTISTS 
1939-1940 


By WILLIAM H. KELTy 


HEN two smiling gentlemen 

named von Ribbentrop and 
Molotov signed a sheet of paper in 
the Kremlin August 24, 1939, the 
incidence of headaches among So- 
viet sympathizers throughout the 
world rose precipitously. As deep- 
ly disturbed as any by the new turn 
of diplomacy were devoted Ameri- 
can followers of the Moscow line. 
Careful listeners here could detect 
an uneasy falsetto creeping into the 
habitual thunder on the Left. 

Mr. Earl Browder, the ordinarily 
unrufled bookkeeper who is trying 
to avoid a Federal prison cell while 
conducting his Communist Party 
presidential campaign, declared 
with some show of hysteria that 
the Soviet-German treaty would 
contain an “escape clause,” permit- 
ting the U. S. S. R. to renounce the 
document if Germany should march 
against, say, Poland. But Mr. 
Browder, as the peoples of Poland, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Luxemburg and the 
Baltic States can bear witness, was 
wrong. What happened in Moscow 
those August days was destined to 
upset his, and a good many other 
peoples’ political applecarts. 

The reader who studies editorial 
appeals of the Daily Worker or 
some other Stalinist organ in 1940 
finds it hard to believe that he is 
looking at the same publication that 
had been so vehement in support 
of many of the foreign policies of 
Great Britain and France for four 
years. It seems incredible today 


that scarcely a year ago domestic 
adherents to the “line” of the Com- 
munist International were distrib- 
uting pamphlets intended to con- 
vince Americans that this country 
must join a “united front of demo- 
cratic nations” to crush Hitlerism 
and defend the Soviet Union against 
German attack. Yet the policies of 
the Communist Party and its affili- 
ated organizations underwent this 
180-degree shift within a period of 
a few days. 

The departed era of good feeling 
leaves behind an aura of titillating 
memories. There was the Commu- 
nist discovery that Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln were really 
Bolsheviks, even if they had, ana- 
chronistically, flourished before the 
October Revolution. There was the 
announcement, in connection with 
the 1936 political campaign, that 
Communism was “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Americanism.” There were 
the demonstrations in which Sta- 
linists solemnly declared their ad- 
herence to the Bill of Rights and 
joined in fervent singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” And, 
above all, there were the thousands 
of writers, ministers, professors and 
other intellectuals who took all of 
this nonsense seriously and insisted 
that the Communists really meant 
it. Of late, they have been leav- 
ing the Cause through the back- 
door. 

The most important victim of the 
exodus was the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, Commu- 
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nist-dominated united front organ- 
ization which died on February 
Ist, despite its claim of represent- 
ing four million persons in affiliated 
groups. The Pact struck a para- 
lyzing blow to the American 
League’s fable that Fascism was a 
threat to world peace while Com- 
munism was not. As the Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fas- 
cism, a name which was changed in 
1937, the organization had said of 
the two extreme political philoso- 
phies, “We can’t in any sense, be 
against both.” The reason alleged 
for this partiality was that “Com- 
munism is for the abolition of war.” 

When the movement became the 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy at a Pittsburgh conven- 
tion in November, 1937, Earl Brow- 
der, who was present as a delegate, 
made a speech, declaring, in part: 

“The American League is free to 


call upon the services of every Com- 


munist in the United States. Any- 
thing you want us to do, just call 
upon us and we will do it.” 

But to the somewhat naive lib- 
erals associated with Mr. Browder 
in the League’s leadership, the 
Communist Party’s principal serv- 
ice after September, 1939, seemed 
to be the proffering of a kiss of 
death. So non-Stalinist officers and 
members of the crew departed and 
the Communists scuttled the ship. 

The man who lost the highest 
job in the League when it dissolved, 
its chairman, Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
voluntarily surrendered his corres- 
ponding position in the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The Profes- 
sor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary resigned his 
chairmanship of twenty years’ 
standing when the Union decided to 
bar from high office supporters of 
Communism or totalitarian dic- 


tatorship in any country. While 
the present policy of the ACLU 
with respect to permitting Commu- 
nists to hold national office seems 
entirely correct on logical grounds, 
the same question occurs in this 
connection that arises to trouble the 
observer in most of the recent 
desertions from Stalinism: Why 
was it necessary for the Soviet 
Union to sign a defensive treaty 
with Nazi Germany before liberals 
would take action? Surely the 
anti-democratic and illiberal nature 
of Soviet Communism and its 
American branches must have been 
evident to objective students even 
when von Hindenburg, and not Hit- 
ler, held office in Germany. The 
former willingness of “fellow trav- 
elers” and apologists for Stalin to 
blind themselves to wholesale vio- 
lations of civil liberties in Russia 
leaves room for conjecture about 
the duration of their present pas- 
sion for unadulterated democracy. 
While we hurry in a fattened calf 
we cannot help whispering a prayer 
that the return of the prodigals may 
indeed be permanent. 

Whether permanent or not, how- 
ever, it is impressive for its extent. 
Labor unions especially seem anx- 
ious that their skirts shall not bear 
traces of Communist contamina- 
tion. David Dubinsky, once again 
a power in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as well as in his own 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, talked a few 
months ago of a “most impressive 
job of Spring housecleaning.” His 
satisfaction arose from the fact that 
100,000 members in New York had 
elected 1,139 non-Communists and 
only eight Communists to office in 
the Union. His explanation for the 
decline from 56 Communist office- 
holders in 1939 is a fairly typical 
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statement of the recent liberal re- 
vulsion from Third International- 
ists: 

“The great majority of the wom- 
en’s garment workers never had 
any special love for the preachers 
of Stalinism, but in the past few 
years maintained an attitude of 
tolerance toward them because the 
Communists put on an act of a 
‘United Front’ and paraded with 
labels of constructive unionism. 

“The alliance of Moscow with 
Hitler and the subsequent invasion 
of democratic Finland has torn the 
mask off their faces and our peo- 
ple turned away from them with 
disgust and anguish. This ballot- 
ing gave our members a chance to 
express what they thought of the 
Stalinites and they said it with an 
avalanche of votes.” 

The American Federation of 
Labor has long condemned Commu- 
nism officially, and very emphati- 
cally declared its renewal of that 
attitude at the Miami session of its 
executive council early this year. 
With more than a suggestion of 
glee at the vindication of its long- 
standing anti-Communist policy, 
the council declared: 

“From the beginning the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently and unreservedly con- 
demned the philosophies of Com- 
munism, Nazism and Fascism. At 
a time when it was fashionable 
among so-called liberals in this 
country to make common cause 
with Soviet Russia, the American 
Federation of Labor maintained 
steadfastly that Communism and 
Nazism were merely different labels 
for the same hateful brand of 
totalitarianism. We denounced 
them both as enemies of peace and 
democracy. Nothing has happened 
to make us change our convictions. 
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Instead, events have compelled 
many who once criticized our posi- 
tion to become belated converts to 
our way of thinking.” 

Even John L. Lewis, whose Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
has been attacked repeatedly on ac- 
count of Left-wing influences, an- 
nounced a forthcoming purge of 
Stalinists from C. I. O. ranks last 
fall. The projected anti-Red drive 
was attributed to the anxiety of 
Vice-Presidents Sidney Hillman and 
Phillip Murray about Communist 
penetration into several major affili- 
ates of the Congress. But the 
promise was greater than its ful- 
fillment. Although Stalinist influ- 
ence in the C. I. O. is undoubtedly 
smaller than eighteen months ago, 
the “purge” was an abortive effort. 
A number of Communists still hold 
high position in Mr. Lewis’s organ- 
ization, while Lewis himself de- 
nounces Sovietism. The tendency 
of all major labor unions, however, 
is still in an anti-Communist direc- 
tion. 

Leaders in labor politics, too, 
have been trying to escape the 
curse of Stalinist infiltration. As 
early as October, 1939, a New York 
conference of the American Labor 
Party declared by resolution that 
Communists are “betrayers of the 
labor movement, antagonists of 
democracy and protagonists of dic- 
tatorship.” Despite bitter opposi- 
tion of Communist delegates, the 
declaration was adopted by a vote 
of 605 to 94. Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Labor Party, which also has in- 
cluded a strong Communist minor- 
ity, took a more moderate turn at 
its June, 1940, convention. The 
Farmer - Laborites, however, made 
no actual anti-Red declaration. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s favorite ideo- 
logical charity and the most 























pretentious of the united front 
movements, the American Youth 
Congress, has been having its own 
difficulties with Stalinism. The 
Congress was never able to dispel a 
stubborn suspicion that Mr. Brow- 
der’s youngsters were more influ- 
ential behind-scenes than their 
proportional representation in the 
A. Y. C. would explain. Two sepa- 
rate explosions came at the sixth 
national meeting in July, 1940, 
when the “pro-American bloc” 
sponsored by Gene Tunney and a 
Left-wing group of eleven each de- 
nounced the Congress for its sus- 
ceptibility to Stalinist influence. 
The second set of attackers declared 
that “at no time in its history has 
the Congress been so completely 
discredited in the eyes of the very 
youth it affects to serve.” Setting 
itself up as the Campaign for 
Youth Needs, the liberal body an- 
nounced that it intended to become 
a “progressive, pro-labor and anti- 
totalitarian” front—in contradis- 
tinction to the American Youth 
Congress. 

Finally, liberals in organized re- 
ligion who had overlooked Commu- 
nist duplicity and Communist 
apologetics for the terroristic Mos- 
cow regime, have, in many cases, 
parted company with their Red 
brethren. Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York’s Community Church 
delivered the swan song for the gro- 
tesque alliance of some Protestant 
ministers with Communist Party 
functionaries when he said, last 
January: 

“I am sick over this business as 
though I saw my father drunk or 
my daughter on the street... . If 
we liberals were right on certain 
single aspects of the Russian Revo- 
lution, we were wrong, disgracefully 
wrong, on the question as a whole. 
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... We defended, or at least apolo- 
gized for, evils in the case of Rus- 
sia which horrified us wherever else 
they appeared, and by whomsoever 
else they were done. We accepted 
covertly, if not openly, the most 
dangerous and ultimately disas- 
trous idea that can lodge within the 
human mind, namely, that the end 
justifies the means.” 

Events of recent months have 
clearly worked extensive disorgan- 
ization in the ranks of Leftist move- 
ments in America. The future is 
uncertain, since it will depend 
partly upon happenings abroad. 
Certainly no one would wager 
heavily upon the permanence of 
the Soviet-German understanding. 
Cables from Europe bring sugges- 
tions nearly every day that Eastern 
Europe will at some time witness a 
clash between the two great totali- 
tarian powers. On the other hand, 
no split has yet occurred openly. 
As recently as July, 1940, both offi- 
cial Soviet newspapers, Pravda and 
Izvestia, reaffirmed the solidity of 
the Hitler-Stalin accord. 

Whatever may be the fate of the 
understanding between dictators, 
the American section of the Third 
International has lost face irrecov- 
erably. The exodus of fellow-trav- 
elers from the Communist Party’s 
United Front is helping to raise to 
prominence a body of anti-Stalin 
revolutionaries, with whose agita- 
tion we shall become much more 
familiar during the next few years. 
By far the most significant of these 
non-Stalinist varieties of Marxism 
is the late Leon Trotsky’s Fourth 
International, whose American sec- 
tion is the Socialist Workers’ Party. 

Ever since Trotsky escaped from 
Russia to Turkey in 1929, followers 
of the former Red Army chief have 
battled against the party’s support- 
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ing Joseph Stalin. The division was 
caused partly by the personal ani- 
mosity between Stalin and Trotsky, 
partly by philosophical differences 
about how a Communist society 
should be established. Trotsky 
held that revolutionaries cannot 
“build socialism in one country,” 
that the Soviet Union cannot do 
alone the things that Marxists 
should expect to see done. He al- 
ways advocated revolution through- 
out the world as soon as possible— 
“permanent revolution”—so that a 
collectivist order may be set up 
without competition anywhere from 
private enterprise or liberal demo- 
cratic institutions. Stalinists have 
been inclined to slight immediate 
revolution in nations such as the 
United States; rather their empha- 
sis in countries outside Russia has 
been upon supporting the foreign 
policies of the Soviet Union, no mat- 
ter what they may be. To Stalin- 
ists, the U. S. S. R. is a “socialist 
fatherland,” and an example to all 
the rest of the world. To Trot- 
skyists it represents a revolution- 
ary ideal fallen into the wrong 
hands. 

Even before Leon Trotsky began 
publication of the Bulletin of the 
Russian Opposition from his Tur- 
kish retreat, his American follow- 
ers had begun to emulate him here. 
Just as Trotsky had been a member 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union until his expulsion by 
Stalin, so James P. Cannon, Vincent 
Ray Dunne, Carl Skoglund, Arne 
Swabeck and Max Shachtman were 
leaders of the Trotskyist faction 
within the Workers’ (Communist) 
Party of the United States. In the 
fall of 1928 these men and their 
satellites declared themselves the 
Communist Opposition. In 1929, 
the Stalinists expelled them, and 
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the purgees set up the Communist 
League of America. 

The following decade saw repeat- 
ed shifts in the alignment of radi- 
cal forces in the United States. The 
Communist League of America 
joined hands with the American 
Workers’ Party, led by A. J. Muste, 
and on December 2, 1934, the new 
Trotskyist movement made its ap- 
pearance as the Workers’ Party of 
the United States. Muste and 
James P. Cannon headed the Work- 
ers’ Party until the 1936 convention 
of the Socialist Party met in Cleve- 
land. At that time the Workers’ 
Party decided upon a united front 
of its own, and ordered its members 
to enter the S. P. The Trotskyists 
joined hands with Left-wing Social- 
ists, actually taking over a number 
of Socialist Party branches. Still 
later the present American Trot- 
skyist movement was created, when 
the believers in the “permanent 
revolution” deserted Norman 
Thomas and set up the Socialist 
Workers’ Party. 

Meanwhile Trotsky himself had 
been keeping his eye on the com- 
rades throughout the world. When 
it became apparent that he would 
not be readmitted to a position of 
power in either the Third Interna- 
tional or the Soviet Government, he 
began to forge the links in a new 
international organization, whose 
membership would be in tune with 
his own conception of politics. He 
wrote incessantly for the Trotsky- 
ist press of the world and for gen- 
eral consumption. He turned out 
several books. He conferred often 
with his lieutenants from many na- 
tions, including those of the United 
States. During a sojourn in Copen- 
hagen, he made phonograph rec- 
ords of speeches for Trotskyists 
abroad and delivered a radio ad- 























dress to the United States. On July 
17, 1933, Trotsky left Turkey for 
another place of exile, France. Al- 
though the French Government an- 
nounced, after a year, that Trotsky 
must leave the country, he actually 
stayed until the summer of 1935, 
using an assumed name. Then he 
went to Norway, where the radical 
Workers’ Party had come to power. 
He was welcome for a time, but 
in August, 1936, allegedly as a re- 
sult of an article by Trotsky in the 
Nation, the Government arrested 
him. He and his wife were kept 
under armed guard until winter, 
while revolutionary associates 
sought a new haven for their chief. 
In December they found it, and 
Leon Trotsky arrived at Tampico, 
Mexico, on January 9, 1937. Lead- 
ers of the Socialist Workers’ Party 
of the United States found it ex- 
tremely convenient to consult him 
in his Mexican retreat until his as- 
sassination in August of this year. 

On September 3, 1938, a world- 
wide vehicle for Trotskyism was set 
up at Geneva, Switzerland. It was 
the Fourth International. The So- 
cialist Workers’ Party became its 
official American section. From 
May 19 to 26, 1940, representatives 
of the S. W. P. and of Trotskyist 
parties in nine other nations met in 
a secret “emergency conference” of 
the Fourth International. Nothing 
was said publicly of the conference 
for a month so that delegates could 
“make their way back to countries 
from which they came.” The only 
clue to the place of the meeting was 
an announcement that it took place 
“somewhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

The manifesto of the secret con- 
ference asserts that the Fourth In- 
ternational builds its policy “not on 
the military fortunes of the capital- 
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ist states, but on the transforma- 
tion of the imperialist war into a 
war of the workers against the 
capitalists, on the overthrow of the 
ruling classes of all countries, on 
the world socialist revolution.” 

The Trotskyist International’s 
conception of its own role in world 
politics is indicated by a portion of 
its 1940 manifesto: “The Fourth 
International stands completely 
and wholeheartedly on the founda- 
tion of the revolutionary tradition 
of Bolshevism and its organiza- 
tional methods. . . . It is indispen- 
sable to have an organization of the 
proletarian vanguard welded to- 
gether by iron discipline, a genuine 
selection of tempered revolutionists 
ready for self-sacrifice and inspired 
by an unconquerable will to vic- 
tory. To prepare the offensive sys- 
tematically and painstakingly, and 
when the decisive hour strikes to 
throw the entire strength of the 
class on to the field of battle with- 
out faltering— only a centralized 
party which does not falter is 
capable of teaching this to the 
workers.” 

Whether the “hour” will ever 
strike for International Trotskyism 
or not is highly problematical. Al- 
though the Trotskyists claim to 
have sections in some twenty-six 
countries, they still fall short of the 
strength of the Communist Interna- 
tional. Trotsky’s death, almost cer- 
tainly at the hands of Stalin’s dread 
GPU, deprives his movement of a 
brilliant and perfectly ruthless 
leader. The event may react to 
Moscow’s disadvantage, however, as 
extreme radicals who had remained 
faithful to the Kremlin’s “line” re- 
coil at so spectacular an exhibition 
of Stalinist savagery. 

The Socialist Workers’ Party of 
the United States is making politi- 
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cal hay in the sunshine of the 
Russo-German understanding. 
While defending the Soviet Union 
as the Fourth International itself 
does, the S. W. P. has said fre- 
quently and loudly that Stalin must 
be deposed and the principles of the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 re- 
affirmed. Soon after Molotov and 
von Ribbentrop had signed their ac- 
cord, the Socialist Workers’ Party 
appealed to Stalinists to desert the 
Communist Party and Young Com- 
munist League. “Comrades,” said 
the Trotskyists, “you have been 
terribly betrayed. . . . We of the 
Fourth International summon you. 
. . « Our banner is the banner of 
Marx and Engels and Lenin. Our 
ideals are the ideals of the workers’ 
revolution. You will soon learn 
the truth of this in our ranks.” 

We do not know how many Sta- 
linists have responded to the Trot- 
skyist invitation. But the Socialist 
Workers’ Party expresses satisfac- 
tion with the increases in its ranks 
since the fall of 1939. 

The newcomers have found 
themselves in a party whose decla- 
rations are militantly revolutionary 
in tone. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples of the Party calls for defense 
of the Soviet Union, even if Stalin 
does dominate it, in these words: 

“The Russian Revolution, the 
greatest event in the history of 
mankind, is the guide and the in- 
spiration of the workers of the en- 
tire world. It is, consequently, the 
elementary and imperative duty of 
all workers, and especially of the 
revolutionary Party, to defend the 
Soviet Union unconditionally 
against any and every imperialist 
nation.” 

The ballot will clearly not be the 
route to Trotskyist Utopia. The 
S. W. P. Declaration of Principles 
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sets its sympathizers aright on this 
point by declaring: 

“The belief that in such a coun- 
try as the United States we live in a 
free, democratic society in which 
fundamental economic changes can 
be effected by persuasion, by edu- 
cation, by legal and purely parlia- 
mentary methods, is an illusion.” 

No, comrades, “the workers 
must, as the necessary political 
phase of the changes of ownership 
and control of the productive 
mechanism, take control of State 
power through the overthrow of the 
capitalist state and the transfer of 
sovereignty from it to their own 
workers’ state—the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.” 

A group of men in New York 
direct the policies of the Socialist 
Workers’ Party, with the advice 
and assistance of a Chicago lawyer 
and several Minneapolis labor lead- 
ers. Units of the Party function in 
every important industrial city in 
the nation. Trotskyist branches 
are especially active in New York, 
Newark, Boston, Lynn, Akron, 
Flint, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. In Minneapolis they are 
the dominant radical party, with 
control of a large portion of the 
local labor movement. 

Several of the leaders of Ameri- 
can Trotskyism today are the same 
persons who headed the Commu- 
nist Opposition in 1929. Max 
Shachtman is no longer one of 
them, for he left the S. W. P. to 
organize a Workers’ Party of his 
own in 1940. But James P. Cannon 
serves as national secretary of the 
Party. Carl Skoglund, president of 
the Minneapolis General Drivers’ 
Union, Local 544, and Vincent Ray 
Dunne, behind-the-scenes leader of 
the union, are both important fig- 
ures. Newer men are Albert Gold- 























man, Chicago attorney and writer, 
who was until 1933 a member of 
the Communist Party; Felix Mor- 
row, a former Stalinist writer; and 
Farrell Dobbs, now national trade 
union secretary of the S. W. P., and 
until 1940 an official of the Minne- 
apolis union with Dunne and Skog- 
lund. 

Trotskyism came into an influen- 
tial position in the Minneapolis 
labor movement in 1934, when 
Skoglund, Vincent Dunne and 
Dunne’s brothers, Miles and Grant, 
directed the two truck drivers’ 
strikes that paralyzed the city and 
delivered the trucking unions into 
their hands. Leadership of the So- 
cialist Workers’ Party branch and 
of the Minneapolis General Drivers’ 
Union, Local 544, is now interlock- 
ing. In line with the frequent dec- 
laration of the S. W. P. that work- 
ers should be armed, Minneapolis 
Trotskyists have organized a 
“Workers’ Defense Guard” under 
the leadership of three unionists 
with military experience. Each of 
two hundred captains leads a squad 
of four other men, since five per- 
sons is an easy unit for auto trans- 
portation. And, adds the S. W. P. 
newspaper, the Socialist Appeal, 
“Provision is made for doubling 
each unit in the periods of emer- 
gency that are sure to come.” The 
military force for the projected 
Fourth Internationalist revolution 
is already being created. 

Whether the Trotskyist move- 
ment with its Party and its Young 
Peoples’ Socialist League will gain 
the influence once held by the 
Stalinists, or whether it will sur- 
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pass the Third Internationalists is 
a question that the future must de- 
termine. Today all the forces of 
democracy in the nation seem more 
alive and more vocal than at any 
other time in recent history. Their 
awareness may make the road diffi- 
cult for any advocates of dictator- 
ship. 

New times may bring new condi- 
tions, however, restoring the vari- 
ous Leftist groups to a place of re- 
spectability with intellectual liber- 
als. It seems a safe guess, in any 
event, that Trotskyism will win 
converts at the expense of Stalin- 
ism, if only for the reason that 
Trotsky’s later views were the 
product of the lecture-room, so to 
speak, rather than of the labora- 
tory. It is the unequivocal verdict 
of the latter that promises to spell 
disaster for Mr. Stalin’s Third In- 
ternational. 

But whatever direction American 
radicalism may take, it should meet 
the critical attention of the Ameri- 
can people. Apart from the enter- 
tainment value of Leftist move- 
ments, which is often considerable, 
the nation has a serious stake in 
knowing what the domestic drum- 
beaters for Stalin and the Trotsky- 
ists are up to. Historians will testify 
that revolutionary movements may 
be more influential than the number 
of their participants would suggest. 
During a time of international dis- 
organization, when our own house 
is by no means in order, we need 
speak no apology for acquainting 
ourselves with what the would-be 
destroyers of our way of life are 
trying to prepare for us. 











HOUGHTS of peace are never 
more timely than while war is 
raging; not only thoughts about a 
particular peace pact at the end of 
a particular war but thoughts about 
peace as a lasting and secure state 
of tranquillity for the world. 
America is not officially at war— 
not as I am writing this—though 
the possibility of our jumping, or 
being dragged, into the melee is in 
the offing. Meanwhile we are fever- 
ishly arming, praying to God that 
we may be in time. It has come 
upon us all of a sudden just as Car- 
nival-time turns into Lent at the 
stroke of a certain midnight, and 
confetti gives place to ashes. The 
carefree days are gone for America. 
It is not yet the case of “Hannibal 
at the gates” but it might be a worse 
case because we have no gates to 
shut. The two oceans which played 
on our shores the popular “song of 
isolation” have changed their tune. 
Our hurried defenses will be suf- 
ficient, we trust, to protect America, 
at least for the time being. It re- 
mains doubtful whether they would 
be effective in the future against 
some possible vast coalition; even 
assuming that we would be victori- 
ous in the end, the incubus of a 
“total” war, this inhuman, pan- 
demic war of machines and explo- 
sives, perhaps of chemicals, bac- 
teria and germs (nothing can be ex- 
cluded from such apocalyptic fury) 
is certainly dreadful to anticipate. 
We may arm so thoroughly that 
no power would dream of attack- 
ing us: 50,000, maybe 100,000 war- 
planes, a two-ocean Navy bigger 
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than any three others combined, 
universal conscription or training, 
one hundred mechanized divisions, 
our shores bristling with guns. 
That will make us reasonably safe 
and keep us at peace. But what 
happens to the traditional Ameri- 
can way of life under the strain of 
such peace? The pursuit of happi- 
ness will turn into a sternly disci- 
plined, perhaps crushing effort to- 
ward mere self-preservation. The 
standard of living will inevitably 
fall, social betterments will have to 
mark time, a militaristic atmos- 
phere will prevail and liberty does 
not thrive so well in that. A na- 
tion organized for war is inevitably 
a different country from a nation 
organized for peace as was our old 
America. 

With such appalling vision before 
us—of a totally destructive war or 
of a totally armored peace, we cer- 
tainly should endeavor to find ways 
and means through which such 
dangers may be eliminated or at 
least sharply limited. And so much 
the better if the ways and means 
that would benefit America were to 
benefit at the same time the world 
at large. 

After the last World War we 
cried: “It shall not happen again.” 
We meant, I hope, not only to our- 
selves but to the world. Well, what 
did we do to forestall the dreaded 
repetition? In general we were 
satisfied with talking peace; for a 
while, as the last horror was fresh 
in the people’s mind, it looked as if 
talk might be sufficient to keep the 
new horror from happening. I 
































would say that—broadly speaking 
—that delusion was widespread 
during the i920-1930 decade, 
though even then warning voices 
were heard from pessimists, as we 
judged them, and joykilling Cas- 
sandras. Pacifism was rampant; 
about forty organizations were 
founded in America to promote 
world peace, believing in the possi- 
bility of world peace: all with a 
touching confidence in the power 
of moral persuasion. Had not force 
demonstrated that its use made 
everybody a loser? There was a 
moral revulsion against the meth- 
ods of war and for those whose 
greed might be stronger than their 
morals it was affirmed that “war 
does not pay.” 

Let me recall some of the pro- 
nouncements of the time. Jane 
Addams, speaking for the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, was envisioning a “new 
international order” through the 
“creation of international relations 
of mutual co-operation and good- 
will in which all war shall be im- 
possible.” Obviously, the new spirit 
was to be instilled in the rising 
generations through the vast educa- 
tional machinery of the schools. A 
revision of textbooks was recom- 
mended: to eliminate from them 
the spirit and the glorification of 
war, to provide youth with a world- 
wide ethical outlook suppressing 
nationalism or at least national 
pride, so that international good will 
might prevail. The headmaster of 
a select American private school 
was saying: “All orthodox methods 
of inculecating patriotism such as 
saluting the flag, should be abol- 
ished.” (No name furnished even 
on request: I am sure the gentle- 
man has recanted.) 

We were struggling at the time, 
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not very successfully, with numer- 
ous indigenous scoff-laws but we 
were trying hard, just the same, 
to promote respect for interna- 
tional law. David Jayne Hill was 
writing (November, 1925): “The 
only hope for the peace of the world 
lies in the growth of the juristic 
sense and the disposition to be gov- 
erned by law. This marks out the 
only end for which an intelligent 
internationalism can work: the abo- 
lition of war through establishment 
of law and obedience to it.” Kirby 
Page concurred: “The prevention of 
war depends in the last analysis 
upon a new attitude of mind... the 
creation of an international mind.” 

Science itself seemed to antici- 
pate the spontaneous advent of the 
no-war epoch. Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan—who has said various 
wise things—wrote on the subject: 
“War is now in process of being 
abolished by the relentless advance 
of science. . . . The conditions that 
gave it [war] survival value are 
rapidly disappearing . . . through 
the growth of modern science.” I 
admit this does not sound so logi- 
cal, in view of present develop- . 
ments. 

Much hope was placed in the 
movement for disarmament. Of 
course, disarmament, even partial 
but simultaneous and _ universal, 
would reduce the danger of war or 
at least its destructiveness. Still, 
the Romans and the Vandals and 
the Mongols managed to accom- 
plish fair jobs of havoc and slaugh- 
ter even without the magnificent 
means of modern invention. It 
would seem that people addicted to 
high-stake poker might still be able 
to lose or win considerable money 
even if they took the aces and the 
kings out of the deck. Besides, 
disarmament is acceptable only 
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when security is established in some 
other way. Equally problematic is 
the method, then strongly advocat- 
ed, of submitting war to the demo- 
cratic process of a popular referen- 
dum. Another suggested remedy 
was that of frequent conferences 
between contentious powers. It was 
opined that much good would come 
from having the quarrelsome fac- 
tions put their feet under a confer- 
ence table, not realizing that the 
diplomats were apt to kick each 
other on the shin. More promising 
was the movement in favor of 
“conscientious objecting”; a splen- 
did moral wave which, unfortunate- 
ly, has the habit of subsiding very 
quickly. 

Most of the no-more-war theories 
were based on humanitarianism but 
the Churches (coming down a bit 
sheepishly from the “save-democra- 
cy” band wagon) could preach 
peace from a more solid and defi- 
nite basis. They could, and did, 
advocate peace in the name of the 
Prince of Peace. It was rightly 
stated that the “moral forces of the 
world” hardly deserved the name 
of forces unless inspired by a su- 
pernatural principle. Thus a “re- 
turn to Christ” was advocated as 
the one thing necessary. 

The religious standpoint is un- 
questionably logical and the hu- 
manitarian standpoint admirable; 
there is truth in them though also 
a serious fallacy—if we expect 
peace to rule the world in our times 
or even in times that may be now 
historically visualized. The truth 
is that unless men are imbued with 
a fundamental Christian philosophy 
and morality (at any rate, with a 
supernaturally sanctioned moral- 
ity), unless men develop a meas- 
ure of international mentality, of 
respect for international law and 


with it an active desire for peace 
and loathing for war, no system de- 
signed to make peace secure will 
work. The fallacy is this: first, 
religious influence or moral suasion 
is slow to spread; a few un-Chris- 
tian or unpersuaded States (even 
only one, if powerful) could dis- 
rupt the relations of the whole 
world as at present unorganized. 
Secondly, just as crime or strife 
prevention in the social order with- 
in a State is a practical problem 
and requires judicial bodies—and 
enforcing power—to settle legiti- 
mate controversies or suppress un- 
justified violations of the peace, 
thus also international order must 
be protected by similar instruments 
to solve controversies in its field or 
repel lawless attacks. 

The truth and the fallacy of 
which I speak are exemplified in 
the organization of a State’s inter- 
nal peace protection. Courts and 
police forces work efficiently with- 
in a State to guarantee the “King’s 
peace” or “the peace of the com- 
monwealth,” but only when the ma- 
jority of the citizens are law abid- 
ing and moral. (I ignore a condi- 
tion where peace may be kept 
through OGPU methods.) Thus 
also in the social field or in capital- 
labor relations; some system may 
work in limiting and solving occa- 
sional conflicts but only if the spirit 
of the various contending groups is 
one of fair play and of honest deal- 
ing. (Again, I ignore a “totalita- 
rian” condition.) In international 
relations a basic attitude of good 
will is equally vital but here too 
there should be set up the instru- 
mentality to deal efficiently with 
occasional breaches of that good 
will and with legitimate controver- 
sies. Ultimately that means an In- 
ternational Court and an Interna- 
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tional Police Force. (I am not tak- 
ing into account the rule of a “mas- 
ter-race.”) 

However, I shall come to this 
later. During that “Deluded Dec- 
ade” the typical American attitude 
was that “the fetish of force” must 
be overthrown. A clear evidence 
of this state of mind appeared in 
the results of the once famed Bok 
Prize Award for a Peace Plan ac- 
ceptable to America. Some of the 
twenty-two thousand odd plans sub- 
mitted-on that occasion (1924) en- 
visioned the giving of military 
power to the League of Nations or 
the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Police Force backing some 
other International Court. All such 
proposals were superciliously 
ruled out; the twenty plans which 
achieved publication in the official 
report under the title Ways to 
Peace were of the moral persuasion 
school. The substance of such sen- 
timents was expressed in the win- 
ning plan (does anybody remember 
Dr. Charles Levermore who copped 
the $100,000?) when it stated: “the 
only kind of compulsion which na- 
tions can freely engage to apply to 
each other in the name of peace is 
that which arises from conference, 
from moral judgment, from full 
publicity and from the power of 
public opinion.” 

I was one of the contributors 
who offered an International Police 
Force system. The general idea 
was not original, nor new; there 
was some novelty in the details. I 
envisioned a Council of Nations 
(the more spiritually homogeneous 
and geographically cohesible) from 
which would emanate an Interna- 
tional Court having at its disposal 
a collective armed force—I called 
this The Peace Guard of the World 
—which would release the United 





Nations from keeping up a separate 
military establishment, except to 
guarantee internal order. War im- 
plements would be manufactured 
exclusively in factories under con- 
trol of the Peace Guard. I sug- 
gested that a combine of five or six 
major Powers would suffice to put 
the plan in action, but the door 
would be open for other nations to 
join. I am not going into the de- 
tails of the plan because it is more 
important to set forth the reason- 
ableness of the general idea. 

Since the time of the Bok fiasco 
I have noticed that many thinkers 
have turned to the I.P.F. plan and 
in a number of cases suggestions 
very similar to mine have been ad- 
vanced. I admit, however, that 
while the I.P.F. seems to be the 
only logical solution of the war 
problem and the only “practical” 
one, that does not mean that it has 
a chance to be adopted soon; but 
other plans are hopeless. I wrote 
at the time—and unfortunately I 
have nothing to withdraw now: 
“Dr. Levermore’s suggestion is 
hardly a compulsion, it is not even 
an emulsion. If Peace is to be as- 
sured by those means the muni- 
tions makers will have a merry time 
for a few centuries yet.” 

Still, something came out of all 
the good will preaching, the de- 
nunciation of war and the “aroused 
conscience of mankind.” Not 
much: only the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928 by which war was proper- 
ly exorcized with book, bell and 
candle. Everybody signed the Pact; 
it was a mere gesture. 

But let me note incidentally that 
while the talk was going on about 
creating international good will and 
so forth, we in America were con- 
tributing to world conflict by our 
no-immigration laws and our tariff 
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walls. We also encouraged hyper- 
nationalism by producing the 100- 
per-cent type of American; other 
nations retaliated with the idea of 
the self-contained, self-sufficient, 
totalitarian state. Jingoism grew 
where, allegedly, internationalism 
had been sown. The slogan was: 
Buy British, Buy American, Buy 
Czecho-Slovakian. Came the crash 
of 1929 and all such conditions 
waxed more acute. 

Meanwhile the League of Nations 
tried to chew, without teeth, the 
problems of the world. The Wil- 
sonian League had not been con- 
ceived as a toothless hag; rather it 
was to be born fully armed, like 
Minerva. In the preliminary confer- 
ences the subject of an I.P.F. was 
strongly advanced but in the final 
draft whatever ‘‘sanctions’’ re- 
mained were all too vague to be 
effective. The League attempted to 
create some real executive power for 
itself and in 1924 adopted the “Pro- 
tocol” which involved coercive co- 
operation by several States in a 
given area of trouble so that the 
strength of any aggressor might be 
always out-balanced. The Protocol 
provided for compulsory arbitration 
and for extending the jurisdiction 
of the League to non-member States 
in conflict with a member: provi- 
sions which, of course, must enter 
into any effective peace plan. 

The Protocol was inadequate as 
it was demonstrated in the follow- 
ing year when seven nations signed 
the Locarno Treaties of mutual 
guarantee; again, while the “Lo- 
carno spirit” might have been 
strong, the flesh and bones of the 
treaties it brought forth were woe- 
fully weak. The League became 
less and less able to cope with 
eventual war or conditions leading 
to war even though in other fields 
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it accomplished a great deal of 
good. It was a magnificent con- 
ception and it showed the possibil- 
ities of international organization; 
it is sad to think that now only the 
writhing embryos of noble human 
dreams splash feebly through the 
deserted halls of the Geneva palace. 
The League is an episode, the 
most significant so far, in the ef- 
fort by civilized mankind to secure 
peace—by compulsory means. That 
effort has an ages long history but 
I must be content here to touch 
only upon recent developments. 
There is an abundant literature on 
the subject; perhaps the most com- 
prehensive book—even as to his- 
torical data—is Lord Davies’ The 
Problem of the Century, published 
in 1930. It will surprise many peo- 
ple to know that there has been— 
and there is—in America a very 
definite movement for an LP.F. 
though I acknowledge again the 
past and present popularity of the 
moral persuasion school. 
President “Teddy” Roosevelt was 
an outspoken advocate of the I.P.F. 
idea; in a message to Congress in 
1904, in his Nobel prize speech of 
1910, and in a book published in 
1914 he expounds the thesis that 
an international police is a neces- 
sary adjunct of an international 
court of justice. Secretary of the 
Navy Meyer (under Taft) stated in 
an annual report that “under the 
most favorable circumstances it 
will be necessary for at least five or 
six of the nations to maintain navies 
which will be able to enforce the 
decrees of the International Court.” 
President Taft even took some prac- 
tical steps toward the establishment 
of an LP.F. In 1910 the following 
resolution was approved by both 
Houses of Congress: “Resolved .. . 
that a Commission of five members 
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be appointed by the President of 
the U. S. to... constitute the com- 
bined navies of the world as an in- 
ternational force for the preserva- 
tion of universal peace... .” Presi- 
dent Taft sounded the European 
governments on the matter and re- 
ceived some favorable response 
from England as Sir Edward Grey 
declared in February, 1911. Later, 
in a debate on army estimates, Sir 
Edward stated: “Some armies and 
navies would remain, no doubt, but 
not in rivalry with each other; 
rather as the police of the world.” 

Raymond Leslie Buell, in 1925, 
after quoting more or less the above 
statements, adds that Senator Lodge 
had said, in 1916: “It will be neces- 
sary to put force behind interna- 
tional peace.” Edwin Gwin, of the 
World Peace Foundation (of Bos- 
ton) in an official pamphlet of the 
Society, dated 1925, declares: “My 
own belief is that the ideas which 
underlie the movement for The 
Hague Court can be developed so 
that the nations can be persuaded 
each to contribute a small percent- 
age of their military forces at sea 
and on land to form an Interna- 
tional Guard or Police force.” 

In 1927 the Congress of the 
French Veterans’ National Union 
passed this resolution: “We ask 
that the League of Nations cease to 
be an exclusively moral personality 
and that it be provided with an 
armed force constantly superior to 
that of any possible alliance between 
two or three great Powers so that it 
may be able to enforce respect to 
the principles of peace on those who 
for self-interest might be inclined 
to forget them.” The English La- 
bor Party proclaimed a similar pol- 
icy in 1929. An authoritative voice 
was heard from Germany in 1930. 
Bishop Schreiber, of Berlin, said at 
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a meeting of the Peace League of 
German Catholics: “The best in- 
strument for peace would be a 
union of all nations with an inter- 
national army as the executive 
power.” 

I have mentioned above a pro- 
nouncement by an American Secre- 
tary of the Navy; it seems that in 
Navy circles the matter of an I.P.F. 
was taken rather seriously. At 
least, in 1930, during the Senate’s 
discussion of the London Naval 
Treaty there came to light a paper 
from the confidential files of the 
Navy Department which was en- 
titled: “Proposed Plan for estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations’ 
Army and Navy.” Possibly it was 
just an academic study by the Gen- 
eral Staff which is expected to work 
out plans for every imaginable con- 
tingency: whatever it was it was 
hastily re-buried before complete 
exhumation, under the scorn of the 
isolationists. At any rate it shows 
that someone was thinking along 
those lines. It is interesting to note 
that Primo De Rivera in that same 
year 1930 (he was no longer then 
Dictator of Spain) proposed to 
make the League of Nations com- 
pletely effective by means “of a 
great army made up of units from 
the countries engaged in the work 
of peace, subject to the orders of 
the League’s Council and com- 
manded by an international general 
and staff.” 

It is not illogical for me to quote 
for my side on this subject the 
authority of men with whose opin- 
ions on other subjects I certainly 
disagree. Havelock Ellis wrote 
(1931): “In every civilized State 
we have known how to provide a 
national police force to meet the 
risk of individual citizens murder- 
ing each other. If we fail to take 
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the next obvious step of setting up 
an International Police Force to 
meet the risk of nations murdering 
each other we meet the fate we de- 
serve for our civilization not only 
stultifies itself but grows stagnant 
and corrupt.” Bertrand Russell— 
who cannot be wrong in everything 
—is also a well-known interna- 
tionalist and favors the placing of 
a combined but independent force 
at the disposal of a Federal (world) 
government. 

A number of advocates of an 
I.P.F. believe that, considering the 
development of aerial warcraft, 
that force might consist almost ex- 
clusively of warplanes. This point 
of view—and other related matters 
—is most competently expressed in 
the book Challenge to Death edited 
by Storm Jameson in 1935. It is a 
symposium by fifteen noted Eng- 
lish authors, the main thesis being 
entrusted to Philip Noel Baker, 
educator, war hero, and long con- 
nected in official capacities with 
the League of Nations. In my Plan 
for a Peace Guard of the World I 
said: “The Peace Guard shall be 
mainly a naval and aerial militia.” 
In view of the present aerial effi- 
ciency it may be granted that the 
I.P.F. could be predominantly aerial. 
The proposal of an International 
Air Police was actually made at the 
London Disarmament Conference 
(1932-1933) by the French Air 
Minister. Mr. Baker was then sec- 
retary to Arthur Henderson, presi- 
dent of the Conference.. He states 
that the project was considered 
seriously by many nations; sad to 
relate, it was not adopted mainly 
because England was opposed to it. 

I have quoted some instances of 
the trend toward an I.P.F. which 
have come to my attention without 
any special search; one could find 
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many more. This is not a matter 
to be decided by testimonials; 
still, favorable authorities always 
strengthen a thesis. 

Generally speaking, planners for 
an I.P.F. visualize the combination 
of a limited number of nations; in 
recent years there has been a defi- 
nite movement — among _intellec- 
tuals—for a more ambitious proj- 
ect, one that contemplates a federa- 
tion of the whole world. To popu- 
larize that project we have in 
America the society entitled “The 
New Commonwealth” founded by 
Lord Davies (whom I have already 
mentioned) with headquarters in 
Cambridge; almost of yesterday is 
the “World Citizens Association” of 
Chicago. The latter seems to base 
its ideology on Clarence Streit’s 
well-known book Union Now. This 
book and other matters in connec- 
tion with the idea of a Common- 
wealth of Mankind were ably treat- 
ed in an article appearing in the 
July issue of this magazine’ and I 


1 Mr. Henry Somerville, author of this in- 
teresting article quotes also from a work by 
the eminent Italian Jesuit Luigi Taparelli 
D’Azeglio (died 1862) entitled: Essay on the 
Theory of Natural Law. As Mr. Somerville 
had not at hand the original text of that work 
(deserving to be much better known than it is) 
his interpretation of Taparelli’s views suffers 
a little. Taparelli’s discussion of war is only 
a part of his survey of the whole fleld of 
Natural Law, and as to a Society of Nations 
or Ethnarchy, as he called it, he treats that, 
briefly, because the logical progression of his 
thesis required some remarks on it. He made 
no proposal in that regard; he merely deduced 
as a philosopher, cautioning at the same time: 
“Let us not delude ourselves; while I am per- 
suaded that human society, urged to carry out 
God’s plans by the relentless spur of nature, 
must some day reach the development I have 
so far delineated (my conviction is that of a 
philosopher who observes facts, not that of a 
poet who imagines things), I do not see as 
yet near at hand that closer union of peoples 
of which the future is pregnant...” Also: 
“Centuries will pass (since the life of nations 
is reckoned by centuries as that of individual 
men by years) before a Universal Federal 
Tribunal will be erected as an emanation of 
the Ethnarchy.” However, Taparelli expected 
that in the meantime lesser coalitions would 
develop, such as a European Confederation 
equipped with a Federal Tribunal and army, 




















need not pursue this subject any 
further. I may add, however, that 
Streit’s idea may have been back of 
the proposal made by England just 
before the final collapse of the 
French army for a Union of the 
French and British Empires with a 
common citizenship; but it is very 
doubtful whether such an offer 
would have been made in less ab- 
normal times. 

The idea of a World Federation 
is fascinating; it appeals to poets 
and dreamers and “cosmic” minds 
in general. Thus it is not surpris- 
ing that Einstein should have said 
when he was interviewed last June 
upon his becoming an American 
citizen: “I am convinced that a 
Federal organization of the nations 
of the world is not only possible but 
even an absolute necessity if the 
conditions on our planet are not to 
become unbearable for men.” 

That is the ultimate goal; maybe 
in the end there will be, politically, 
one fold and one shepherd just as 
there will be, religiously. But we 
must take care of the “meantime” 
which might be long protracted. 
The full merger of many nations in 
the fashion of Streit’s Union seems 
necessarily excluded, for several 
generations anyway, as peoples are 
still too acutely conscious of their 
distinct nationality and, besides, 
types of government, monetary sys- 
tems, educational and social strati- 
fications vary too sharply. 

For the security of nations—free- 
ing them at the same time from 
crushing militarism—there remains 
only the plan of an International 
Police Force. It is conceivable that 


as the nations keep united under 
that plan their sense of solidarity 
will grow, together with a general 
leveling off of social conditions, so 
that in time a full Federal Union 
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may be practical among them. Ob- 
viously in order to establish an 
I.P.F. even among a limited num- 
ber of nations there are moral diffi- 
culties to overcome and technical 
problems to solve. As to technical 
problems I may say that they are 
not insurmountable and that in fact 
those who have studied the subject 
agree to much the same solutions. 
The removal of moral difficulties 
would not be so simple. A funda- 
mental point is that nations must 
relinquish the supposed right to ex- 
clusive sovereignty. Each one of 
the United States of America claims 
it is “sovereign”; in fact it yields 
in many matters to the Federal au- 
thority. Thus the nations united 
for an I.P.F. will remain “sovereign” 
but must defer in some matters of 
common interest to the interna- 
tional authority they themselves 
will set up. They must be willing 
to place the common good above im- 
mediate self-interest; they must 
learn to submit their controversies 
to, and accept willingly the decision 
of, the International Court; they 
must also become more liberal in 
allowing the free flow of population 
and goods from one nation to an- 
other. 

The development of such inter- 
national mentality is the work of 
all right thinking men and especial- 
ly the work of the Churches. We 
Catholics are in a most favorable 
position for such work. We have 
a tradition of internationalism; in 
fact there was a time when Catholic 
Christendom was a League of Na- 
tions and recognized in the Pope a 
central authority who possessed, in 
the interdict and excommunica- 
tion, a coercive power, spiritual but 
quite effective. I dare say that the 
establishment of an I.P.F. fits very 
well with the background of the 
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modernly developed doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

For the class of men who might 
not be influenced by the principles 
of Christianity or who might prove 
refractory to the feeling of brother- 
hood, the motive of self-interest and 
the motive of fear may be invoked. 
I do not mean fear in the sense of 
being individually scared, but the 
well-founded apprehension that un- 
der the blows of a modern war civi- 
lization will collapse and everyone 
of us will suffer hideously in conse- 
quence. The I.P.F. may be a 
dream; I am rather confident that 
it is the ideal pattern of a not dis- 
tant reality. At any rate dreams 
have a way of becoming true if suf- 
ficient energy is devoted to their 
realization. Even mere discussion 
is valuable and that is why I am 
recalling now my old project for a 
Peace Guard of the World. 

A splendid practical opportunity 
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is right before us—at the time I am 
writing this—in the projected Pan- 
American Economic Union. The 
two Americas can lead the way; 
the resources of our continent are 
sufficient to organize the necessary 
power of an I.P.F.; in fact the cost 
of pooled security would tax each 
republic immeasurably less than 
separate vast military establish- 
ments. We have a community of 
interests, we have already had some 
practice in concerted action; we 
must take another step and organ- 
ize the Pan-American Peace Guard. 
Other nations will gladly join; 
Canada, for instance, should the 
British Empire be dissolved; the 
British Empire itself, if it remains 
more or less intact, will be eager to 
join. 

If a civilization leavened with 
liberty and prosperity is to be main- 
tained, let us give peace the sword 
of the International Police Force. 


RACIAL OPTIMISM 


By RopericK MACEACHEN 


HOUGH all the sins of earth are born 
Of unfulfilled desires, 
The flames that burn in human breasts 
Are God-enkindled fires. 


And though I feed on trodden husks 
And wallow with the swine, 

My heart is like the heart of God, 

Its hungering divine. 























WAR, LAW AND CONSCIENCE IN ENGLAND 


By DoNALD ATTWATER 


T is a commonplace of Christian 

morality that a man is bound to 
follow the honest judgment of his 
conscience, even if that judgment 
be objectively mistaken or formed 
on erroneous premises. And it is 
a commonplace of history and 
present actuality that many Chris- 
tians (and others) for one reason 
or another find it in their con- 
science that they cannot take up 
arms or otherwise directly help in 
the carrying on of war. 

It is not my business here to dis- 
cuss this interesting phenomenon; 
but, seeing that it is sometimes al- 
leged that this “squeamishness” is 
something new in Christian history, 
I may remind my readers that up 
till the fourth century it was very 
commonly held that all war was 
unlawful for Christians (there were 
martyrs for this very reason, e. g., 
St. Maximilian), and even after- 
ward the teaching of St. Augustine 
on the “just war” did not find im- 
mediate acceptance everywhere. 
The great St. Martin of Tours (d. 
400), revered in France as a “war- 
rior-saint,” is in fact the patron 
saint of conscientious objectors 
against military service: when or- 
dered to take up arms against ag- 
gression from across the Rhine he 
refused, saying, “I am a Christian, 
and it is not lawful for me to fight.” 
And, so far from being told that “a 
Catholic cannot be a conscientious 
objector,” a bishop soon after ad- 
mitted him to the ranks of the 
clergy. 

How many so-called Christian 
governments today make provision 





for the dictates of conscience in this 
matter? Not that of France cer- 
tainly, for there the younger clergy 
themselves are made to bear arms. 
Not that of Belgium, for there there 
are Catholic conscientious objectors 
in prison at this moment. Not that 
of Italy, though there the younger 
clergy are liable for only non-com- 
batant service. I have an idea that 
it is left to poor old Protestant Eng- 
land (and perhaps some of her 
overseas dominions) alone to recog- 
nize the Christian obligation of re- 
specting conscience in this matter. 

Why the British government 
should thus distinguish itself is a 
matter of speculation. Some main- 
tain that it is a measure of sheer 
expediency, prompted by desire to 
flatter the very large number of 
English, Scottish and Welsh people 
for whom conscience is a very seri- 
ous matter indeed. Others think 
that it is due to fear of antagonizing 
the Society of Friends (“Quakers”), 
a tiny body but influential and 
wealthy, whose good works are rec- 
ognized to be of great value to the 
country. Yet others say it is a “sprat 
to catch a whale,” a sop that may 
soften criticism if and when the 
government feels forced to imitate 
more closely the less reputable 
methods of Nazi warfare. The pres- 
ent writer admits a tendency to 
cynicism, but he is not so cynical 
as to believe any one or all three 


1 There is a sweet story of an Englishman 
explaining to an Italian how conscientious 
objectors were exempt from military service. 
The Italian’s eyes nearly popped out of his 
head. “Why,” he exclaimed, “if we had such 
a law in Italy there would be nobody in the 
army at all!” 
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of these suggestions to be a suffi- 
cient explanation. No doubt they 
have their part, but I believe that 
fundamentally the government’s 
policy is a voluntary recognition of 
the conscious or unconscious will 
of a large proportion of the people 
that the rights of conscience shall 
be respected. In spite of the jere- 
miads of polemists, and despite all 
appearances to the contrary, the 
people of Great Britain are still 
Christian at heart and to a consid- 
erable extent in mind and conduct.’ 

There was a similar exemption 
during the conscription period of 
1915-1918, but as I was busy at that 
time defending my doorstep (by 
fighting some 3,000 miles away 
from it) I have only a hazy idea 
of what the procedure was. But I 
do know that it was so far from 
satisfactory that a great deal of 
cruelty and injustice was perpe- 
trated—and the “martyrs” made in 
those days are not forgotten by 
their sons today. 

The present Military Training 
(“Conscription”) Act provides that 
when a man is called up for mili- 
tary service he can state (a) his 
conscientious objection to being 
registered in the military training 
register, or (b) his conscientious 
objection to undergoing military 
training, or (c) his conscientious 
objection to performing combatant 
duties. Those who thus register on 
ground (a) may be given complete 
and unconditional exemption; on 
(b) may be given exemption from 
military training on condition that 
they do work (to be specified by the 
tribunal) of “national importance”; 
on (c) may be given exemption 


2 Will my readers please note that when I 
say anything good about England (or bad 
about the Nazis) it is not “propaganda,” but 
simply a statement of what I believe to be 
true. 
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from combatant service on condi- 
tion of their accepting non-com- 
batant military duties. 

The local tribunals that hear and 
judge these objections consist of 
four members presided over by a 
country-court (i.e. lesser civil 
causes) judge. The objector can 
be represented in court by a lawyer, 
by a trade-union representative, or 
by a friend and he may call wit- 
nesses. If the objector is not sat- 
isfied by the tribunal’s decision he 
can appeal to the appellate tribunal 
in London. 

It has been objected that these 
tribunals have been set a humanly 
impossible task, to do something 
which is within the “competence” 
and “prerogative” of Almighty God 
alone, viz., to judge another man’s 
conscience. The criticism does not 
seem to be well founded: it would 
appear that in this respect the tri- 
bunal has simply to decide whether 
the grounds on which an apparent- 
ly sincere man bases his objection 
to military service are “conscien- 
tious” or not: if not, then he is not 
entitled to any exemption under the 
act. But here we do come across 
a really serious ground of com- 
plaint. Unfortunately (or fortu- 
nately?) the act does not define 
what it means by “conscientious 
objection,” and in practice the tri- 
bunals tend to interpret the words 
in a very narrow way. 

“Conscientious” is, rightly 
enough, equated with “religious.” 
But the men who compose these 
tribunals are for the most part 
quite “ordinary” Englishmen: that 
is to say, in this connection, they 
have no philosophical or theological 
background whatever. In their 
eyes anything to do with a Church 
or other religious body, with the 
Bible, the Ten Comandments, and 




















so forth, is religious and comes 
within the sphere of conscience; 
anything else is not-religious—and 
in particular, natural reason is not 
religious. They have no concep- 
tion, for example, that an atheist’s 
objection to military service based 
(whether rightly or wrongly) on 
natural reason is a religious objec- 
tion; if a Christian bases his objec- 
tion on his interpretation of, say 
Matthew xxvi. 51, 52 (“And behold 
one of them that were with Jesus, 
stretching forth his hand, drew out 
his sword: and striking the servant 
of the high priest, cut off his ear. 
Then Jesus saith to him: Put up 
again thy sword into its place: for 
all that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword”), they will give 
his case careful consideration, but 
if he pleads his interpretation of 
the natural law they generally 
won’t—because “that’s not re- 
ligious.” 

It is perfectly clear and under- 
standable why this distinction be- 
tween “religious” and “not -re- 
ligious” objection has been made: 
the government does not want ex- 
emption of conscientious objectors 
to be a loophole for men who oppose 
the war on purely political grounds 
—Nazi sympathizers, British Union 
Fascists, Communists, or others. 
But these official gentlemen ought 
to know that where one man may 
see only politics or opinions an- 
other will see—and often rightly— 
morals and religion, and his con- 
science (within the meaning of the 
act) will be truly involved.* (This 


8 Cannot a political objection be religious 
and conscientious? Certainly. But I am con- 
sidering the Military Training Act as it is 
administered, and in effect it recognizes only 
objection to all war, whereas Communists, 
for example, are quite willing to fight for the 
U.S.S.R. against the “capitalist powers.” 


Catholic conscientious objectors as a rule ob- 
ject to all war secundum quid—but that is too 
diMcult a distinction for most tribunals. 
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is the cause of half the trouble be- 
tween Church and State through- 
out history; cf., Hitler’s “political 
Catholics,” many of whom were as 
unpolitical as I am—and that’s say- 
ing something.) The consequence 
is that much unwitting injustice is 
being done in the refusal of exemp- 
tion to people who under the act are 
really entitled to it. It is difficult to 
blame the tribunals, whose mem- 
bers have been brought up in this 
irreligiously narrow conception of 
conscience, and here and there are 
chairmen who have shown them- 
selves susceptible of enlighten- 
ment: several courts show interest 
and sympathy when Catholic con- 
scientious objectors define con- 
science as “the judgment of reason 
concerning the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of an act...” The 
maze of equivocation to which the 
undefined terms lead is illustrated 
by the statement of one tribunal 
that, “we are prepared to admit that 
you can be conscientious without 
necessarily being religious’ — but 
one can see what is intended, and 
it shows a tendency toward a less 
narrow understanding of con- 
science. 

There can be no doubt that these 
tribunals are doing their best, not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to ad- 
minister the law with fairness and 
equity in very difficult circum- 
stances — difficult both because of 
their inability in general to enter 
into the mind of the conscientious 
objector and because of the inade- 
quate (and sometimes downright 
disastrous) way in which con- 
scientious objectors often present 
their case. There is little of the 
bullying and abuse to which con- 
scientious objectors were subjected 
during the last war: their great 
handicap is, of course, that they are 
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not used to reasoned argument or 
cross-examination, and get tied into 
knots, and then sometimes panicky, 
over the “searching” questions put 
to them. Many of these questions 
are really irrelevant, and others are 
not so “awkward” as they appear-— 
but the objectors are as ignorant of 
this as are the tribunals. 

Since conscription was intro- 
duced last year about 1.75 per cent 
of the men called up have regis- 
tered as conscientious objectors 
(Wales has a consistently higher 
proportion than England and Scot- 
land). The higher age-groups (25 
to 31) have shown a falling propor- 
tion (from 2 to 1.23 per cent and 
less), as is only to be expected in 
view of recent events, but it is said 
that this is in part also due to an 
increasing number of conscientious 
objectors who refuse to register at 
all, thus making themselves liable 
to legal proceedings. The total of 
conscientious objectors registered 
to date (aged 20 to 31) is about 
40,000, but I have been unable to 
get the official number of those who 
have been exempted by the tri- 
bunal or on appeal, but it is con- 
siderable.* 

Forty thousand, though but a 
drop in the ocean of the number of 
male adults of pertinent age in 
Great Britain, is not a negligible fig- 
ure. Indeed, I have heard the num- 
ber of “extreme pacifists,” of all 
ages and both sexes, in this country 
put at two millions, by a fire-eating 
gentleman who in the same breath 
designated them a tiny and con- 
temptible minority. In my opinion 
both his statements were exag- 
gerated. Nevertheless, there is a 


certain uneasiness in government 
circles, and the activities of even 
4 Out of 8,335 cases examined, 6,856 exemp- 


tions of the various kinds had been granted 
up to the end of February. 
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pacifists are being 
It is alleged that young 
men make a cloak of conscientious 
objection when they really want to 
avoid military service for reasons 


non - political 
curbed. 


of fear. This I believe to be the 
most undiluted hokum: there may 
be a few such, but in any case 
their services are not likely to be 
a great acquisition to His Majesty’s 
forces. 

It is further alleged that Fascists, 
Communists and others are simu- 
lating religious objection to cover 
political objection. I wouldn’t put 
it past some of them so to do; but 
again the number must be very 
small, and the number who are not 
detected by the tribunals smaller 
still. Again, it is alleged that cer- 
tain “pacifist” societies (notably the 
Peace Pledge Union) do not stop 
short at helping people who are al- 
ready conscientious objectors, but 
seek to “make converts” among 
young men as they are called up 
to register. I do not believe that 
that is being done by any organiza- 
tion, but no doubt individual mem- 
bers have let their zeal run their 
discretion away in this direction— 
amateur convert- makers are the 
same in every cause. 

Without question the great ma- 
jority of the conscientious objectors 
who come before tribunals are 
genuine “pacifists,” and by that 
word I mean people who, faced 
with the terrible evils of war, have 
come to the conclusion that all war 
is intrinsically sinful: they not in- 
frequently claim our Lord Jesus 
Christ as their authority for this 
conclusion, and they (quite right- 
ly) claim for their judgment the 
respect that is due to a conscien- 
tious conviction. Unfortunately 
their consciences have often been 
formed on very elementary data 

















and without the help of the most 
elementary moral philosophy or 
theology: they have erected their 
objection to direct personal vio- 
lence into “an ultimate moral prin- 
ciple, considered as superior to all 
other principles and command- 
ments” (Michael Roberts). 

Some of the results of this “paci- 
fism,” as manifested before the tri- 
bunals, are deplorable, and do grave 
damage to the reputation of Chris- 
tianity and to the efforts of those 
who are trying to bring about a 
more Christian and therefore a 
more reasonable attitude to the 
huge problem of spiritual, moral 
and physical evil that war presents. 
The courage of the “pacifist” con- 
scientious objector calls for ad- 
miration and respect, and great 
sympathy must be extended to him 
in his difficulties when faced by a 
tribunal which can rarely be sym- 
pathetic, however much it suc- 
ceeds in being judicial, which is 
sometimes stupid, occasionally abu- 
sive. But that does not extenuate 
the objective moral indefensibility 
of the replies to questions that con- 
scientious objectors often make 
(and often are trapped or driven 
by desperation into making): re- 
plies which make them appear to 
their fellows, not as upholders of 
love and self-sacrifice, but as hypo- 
critical rascals or as men indifferent 
to the closest natural and spiritual 
obligations, e.g., “I would not use 
physical force to defend my mother 
from violence”; “I would do noth- 
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ing to help a soldier wounded in an 
air-raid.” 

Surely their proper answer to 
that foolish question (put by so 
many tribunals in the last war but 
not, I think, so popular today), 
“What would you do if an invad- 
ing soldier tried to ravish your sis- 
ter?” is “Knock him down and sit 
on his head. And now, gentlemen, 
let us get on with the business of 
why I will not fight in a war.” Even 
if the questioned is one of those 
rare people who really cannot bring 
himself to use force in any circum- 
stances, the second part of the an- 
swer still holds good: these analo- 
gies of personal relations and situa- 
tions with impersonal collective 
ones are all at bottom false, they 
are metaphors misused; the imme- 
diate defense of threatened rela- 
tives, friends and neighbors is one 
thing, to “serve in the wars at the 
commandment of the magistrate” 
(as the Anglican article of religion 
No. 37 puts it), is quite another. 

This doctrinaire pacifism cannot 
be made a philosophy, much less a 
religion, and it is doomed to go on 
wandering in the morasses of idio- 
syncrasy and individualism unless 
it can anchor itself in rational or 
dogmatic foundations. War-resist- 


ance by those who are called to it 
is necessary, but it is not enough— 
not by a long way. Only as the 
fruit of something else can it 
achieve lasting results—and then it 
will be precisely the “something 
else” that will achieve the results. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE truth is, as we all know, or at 

least sense in our hearts, that the 
one thing the whole situation spells 
is not prosperity but its complete 
contrary. We possess—the world 
as a whole too possesses—all the 
material means of prosperity such 
as never before was seen, but we 
are seemingly impotent to use 
them. Something has gone badly 
wrong in the order of the spirit, 
and it is in that order that the 
remedy must be sought. We al- 
ready sense this although we are 
not yet clear as to just what it is 
that has gone wrong. We are be- 
ginning to suspect that it has some- 
thing to do with religion, but are 
not very sure what it is and how it 
happened. Some seem to look for 
the answer from science —a sur- 
vival of nineteenth century think- 
ing—and tell us to consult biology. 
Some seem to believe that forms of 
government are the secret of the 
trouble, and that if the “totali- 
tarians” were “democratized” all 
would be well! But more and more 
people are coming to believe that 
it is because man has forgotten his 
Maker that he finds himself where 
he is today, and that in forgetting 
his Maker he has also forgotten 
himself. Can anyone suggest a 
better or simpler explanation of 


what is the matter? 
—Tnomas F. Wooptock, in The Wail Street 
Journal. 


Let us be grateful that today 
poetry has tended to become more 
and more realistic in its treatment 
of the modern world, but let us be 


equally grateful that by its very 
nature it can never lose hold upon 
the fundamental virtues — the 
things of which all dictators lose 
sight. They err fundamentally and 
profoundly. No great State, for in- 
stance, was ever built through hate 
and fraud and oppression and 
cruelty. No end ever justified such 
means. No State was ever great 
save in its individuals, and the in- 
ner life that made these great, such 
mentalities as dictators possess are 
least fitted to appraise. ... Un- 
leashed hate and lust of conquest 
are, after all, historically, no new 
thing. Bombs and mechanized 
armies may destroy the world. 
They cannot destroy what the poets 
mean, and have ever meant, by the 
holy spirit of Man. This, and the 
joy in this, is what poets have ever 
found “a rampart to the mind.” 
This is indestructible, by physical 
assault, by the rampant lie, by all 
baseness and treachery and all ex- 
treme torture. Those methods will 
be used against it in vain; and when 
it eventually triumphs, as it most 
surely will, it will be the poets— 
those impractical, idle dreamers, 
who cannot invent high explosives, 
or construct a State like a concen- 
tration camp—who will have been 


its instruments. 
—W. R. B., in The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, August 24th. 


In common sense there are only 
a few words to be said about the 
Fifth Column. The destruction of 
it should begin at the top. How 
stupid —if it is stupidity —to be 
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tracking down the agents when the 
principals are known! Every politi- 
cal organization subject to foreign 
influence should be outlawed. Any 
American citizen belonging to one, 
knowing it to be such, should be 
charged with treason. These are 
simple political decisions. The 
Congress is competent to make 
them. If the law is inadequate it 
should be amended. That many 
Nazi and Communist organizations 
do exist and flourish is a brazen 
fact. That the Communist Party, 
owing its allegiance to Moscow, 
should have a place on the Ameri- 
can ballot is a perversion of liberty 
and in all sanity intolerable. 
—The Saturday Evening Post, August 3d. 


The general moral health of so- 
ciety would be aided somewhat if 
the old custom of calling a spade a 
spade were revived. . . . There is a 
belief that if we can change the 
spelling of certain words we can 
thereby perfume the realities con- 
noted by these words. . . . Instead 
of its real name, the selfish process 
of denying life and a chance for 
Heaven to millions of potential hu- 
man beings goes under the sweet- 
sounding name of planned parent- 
hood. . . . The strict censorship 
which bans the case for religion 
and permits only the case for athe- 
ism in the secular colleges and uni- 
versities is called academic free- 
dom. The politicians and educators 
who are toiling to convert America 
into a totalitarian state are classi- 
fied as liberals and their activity is 
known as liberalism. When a hus- 
band or wife falls in love with 
somebody else’s husband or wife 
and proves false to solemn vows, 
the thing is referred to as incom- 
patibility. ... The preliminary move 
toward war is now called a non- 





aggression pact. The very word 
war is now on the way out... . Even 
sin is on the toboggan. Designating 
it now are the expressions: Self- 
expression, Richer Life. . . . All 
forms of murder, whether of born 
or unborn, should be termed mur- 
der, and other depraved practices 
should receive their appropriate 
title. The ugly but accurate title 
would deter many individuals from 


degrading, unnatural vices. 
—Tue Paraver, in America, July 13th. 


Active participation in some 
phase of civic life is the ideal out- 
let for the unused energies of our 
young people. Quite generally, 
children fail to learn in school the 
nature of their relation to the com- 
munity. In every community there 
are specific problems to which they 
can address themselves. Today, 
no one, young or old, can remain a 
passive observer of the stupendous 
events going on about us. Our na- 
tional destiny is inseparably bound 
up with our individual resourceful- 
ness and initiative. 


—Dr. ALexis Carnet, in The Reader's Digest, 
September. 


It is reported that the Osserva- 
tore Romano is to be replaced by 
a daily bearing the title Corriere 
Vaticano. So far this is not con- 
firmed but it does not seem unlikely 
in view of the attacks on the 
Osservatore during the last year. 
The candid comments in the Vati- 
can paper were so welcome to Ital- 
ians that the circulation went up 
by leaps and bounds. It is safe to 
say that no newspaper in the world 
was more widely quoted—and no 
Italian newspaper enjoyed any- 
thing like the same prestige. The 
Fascists took exception to the un- 
biassed attitude of the Vatican 
paper and accused it of pro-Allied 
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propensities. As a result of vio- 
lence the Vatican agreed to refrain 
from comment. At once the circu- 
lation dropped. The Italians were 
deprived of the one paper that had 
given them truth without propa- 
ganda. It is said that with the new 
name will come a new policy and 
politics will disappear altogether 
from the Vatican daily. That will 
be a serious loss to the world, for 
even if in these troubled days of 
war the counsels of prudence have 
prevailed, in more peaceful times 
much good could come from the 
daily comments of a newspaper not 
attached to any political group, and 
independent of all changes. 

—The Catholic Times (London), August 30th. 


No truck can be had with the Re- 
publican argument that Mr. Roose- 
velt is a dictator or is conspiring to 
become one. Mr. Roosevelt is no 
dictator: those who call him a dic- 
tator do not know what a dictator 
is. Nor is he conspiring to become 
a dictator. There is not one shred 
of evidence to support the charge. 


—Watter Lippmann, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, September 10th, p. 23. 


As it was expressed by Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, June 26, 1937: “I 
feel, let us hope mistakenly, that he 
(President Roosevelt) really does 
have a plan and that he is deter- 
mined to execute it. It is not a plan 
of social reconstruction. It is not a 
program of social reforms. . . it is 
a plan, as I see it, to gather to- 
gether an irresistible power over 
the economic life of this country 
and to consolidate that power in the 
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hands of his own following. .. . I 
wish I could recover the belief that 
the President really is interested in 
democratic reforms and not in the 
establishment of irresistible power 
personally directed. It is not pleas- 
ant to have such fears about the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 
These fears, I regret to say, are 
shared by men who have occupied 
high places in this very Administra- 
tion and in the confidence of Mr. 


Roosevelt himself.” 

—Marxk Sutiivan, quoting Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, in the New York Herald Tribune, Sep- 
tember 10, p. 23. 


' We take our stand here on this 
side of the Atlantic, precarious as 
it is, because at least it offers a 
chance for the maintenance of all 
the things we care about in 
America, while war abroad would 
mean their certain extinction. We 
would not say that there is a good 
chance — merely that there is a 
greater chance—of preserving 
American democracy by keeping 
out of war. Even if you dismiss 
the possibility that Germany would 
not want to dominate us, all is not 
lost. We have the moral advan- 
tage of the defensive position. We 
have the superior strength of re- 
sources undrained by the demands 
of total warfare. . .. There is no 
guarantee of security. But we 
choose this effort and this risk, for 
in them we see the only possibility 
of preserving what now is in the 
most real sense “this last best hope 


of earth.” 

—KInGMAN Brewster, Jn. (Yale, °41), and 
Spencer Kiaw (Senior at Harvard), in The 
Atlantic Monthly, September. 




















MARCH INTO TIME 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


HE last year’s posters of Grin- 

goire’s circus were still on the 
hoardings at Blois as the caravan 
of dejected beasts returned this 
June morning. Monsieur Grin- 
goire limped at the head of the 
procession in his red tail coat and 
his top hat, twitching a heavily 
braided riding whip against his 
shiny high boots. After him trun- 
dled the barred cages with the 
leopards and panthers that he used 
in his famous hypnotic act. The ail- 
ing camel, petulant and sulky, a 
sorry beast, obviously weary and 
miserable. Then the pair of ele- 
phants, sturdy under their trap- 
pings of scarlet and gilt, prodded 
by young Louis who had marched 
them half way across France that 
spring, with minatory pricks of the 
blunted iron rod. 

Monsieur Gringoire limped proud- 
ly at the head of his circus, yet his 
mind revolted at the exhibition. It 
was not the moment for a circus. 
Decidedly not the moment. The 
cobblestone streets of Blois were 
empty this morning, so that Grin- 
goire could hear the fountain 
splashing with the thin sound of 
silver falling, the rattling wheels 
of his gaudy carts striking the 
stones, the wheeze of the complain- 
ing camel. 

Usually a crowd collected to see 
the Cirque Gringoire and Monsieur 
Gringoire was greeted by the shrill 
delighted shrieks of children, by 
the curiosity of the older people, 
skeptical and amused, yet drawn 
irresistibly to these strange sights. 
Always the crowds were stirred at 


the thrill of danger, the promise of 
Gringoire gallantly entering the 
cage with the great cats, putting the 
leopards and the panthers through 
their paces. Always they paid out 
their francs to see the wild beasts, 
potential dynamos of fury, that 
gave a thrill of vicarious danger to 
their uneventful days. 

Yet this serene morning, Grin- 
goire felt the tension of danger 
everywhere. Danger in the empti- 
ness and the silence. In the cry 
of a terrified child from an upper 
window: “Mama, the Germans! 
The Germans bringing wild beasts!” 
Danger in the growling abuse of a 
workman who called out: “This is 
no time for a circus, with Wey- 
gand’s defense cracking. Your 
carts should be rolled in the gut- 
ter!” The man’s shoulder had 
jostled the leopard’s cage, as if he 
would overturn it. 

Gringoire stalked on indomitably, 
though he knew a circus seemed a 
shoddy thing in war time. A use- 
less distraction that no one had 
the heart for. 

Yet what could one do with the 
beasts, he asked himself? The 
faithful good beasts that had pro- 
vided a livelihood for him and his 
family these past twenty years. 
The elephants with their gay how- 
dahs that were a heritage from an 
uncle who had founded the Cirque 
Gringoire. The cages, bought at a 
bargain in Caen, after the last war 
had ended; and the lean horses that 
pulled them. The camel, pettish 
and malcontent, yet an oddity that 
provincials paid to see. . 
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Even in the worst years, as Grin- 
goire traveled up and down the 
roads of France, the beasts coaxed 
francs from the pockets of pros- 
perous peasants and genteel timid 
townsfolk. They had provided for 
Gringoire himself, for his wife, 
Berthe, for his daughter Mélanie, 
for her husband Félix and the new 
little boy, born just a month ago. 
For Louis, the waif who had fol- 
lowed the caravan out from Arles 
and had ever since taken care of 
the elephants. For Jean and Char- 
lot, the nephews who had been 
mobilized in September and gone 
off to the Maginot Line. For Grin- 
goire’s own son Jacques who had 
been with the advance divisions in 
Belgium. The regiments that had 
been standing against the Nazi 
hordes; retreating, then standing 
valiantly again. 

“The circus is Jacques’ patri- 
mony,” Gringoire told himself. “To 
provide for him and all those who 
will be dependent on him in the 
years to come. Even a war does 
not last forever, and after it is over, 
one must eat, as before.” 

Yet even as he reasoned with 
himself, Gringoire felt a sudden 
start of guilt. He saw in the dis- 
tance a ragged file of human be- 
ings, dusty and footsore. Women 
bent under burdens. Women 
trudging along vacant-eyed, with 
children in their arms. Dazed and 
uncomprehending, their movements 
mechanical, as if they had gone on 
for indefinite aeons, their fortitude 
driving them beyond their strength. 
Worn out, thirsty, hungry. Help- 
less, yet persisting in a flight that 
had no direction. 

These stragglers were Belgians, 
Gringoire told himself, and he 
called back over his shoulder to his 
stout formidable wife who walked 
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beside the leopard cage shaking a 
ribboned tambourine. 

“Berthe, these are Belgians... . 
Only Belgians, you understand.” 

He made a little joke to himself 
about Belgians being as timid as the 
hearts of their own hares. But the 
joke did not go very well, because 
Gringoire remembered Berri-au-Bac 
where he had gotten his limp from 
a shrapnel wound twenty-five years 
ago. He had been caught in the 
barbed wire between the lines and a 
Belgian comrade had crawled out at 
night under the star shells to carry 
him back to the trenches. A Bel- 
gian who was fighting in the French 
ranks, after he had escaped from a 
German prison. 

No, one could not doubt the 
courage of these Belgians, though 
they were here in Blois, a hundred 
miles southwest of Paris. 

“A hundred miles southwest of 
Paris,” Gringoire repeated to him- 
self. “And fear still in their eyes!” 

He thought of Jacques, his son, 
somewhere at the front, facing the 
horror these people were fleeing 
from. The monster tanks that 
threw out flames, the bombs that 
came howling down from diving 
planes. Jacques in that torturing 
hell—if he was still alive. 

The refugees were coming now in 
denser throngs, bedraggled and 
footsore, their faces streaked with 
dust and blood, their wounds 
bound hastily with strips torn from 
their own clothes. The road 
widened, yet the great multitude 
still choked the way. A flock of 
goats darted in front of creeping 
motor cars piled high with luggage; 
farm horses plunged heavily 
through the chaos; a bicycle was 
caught in the traffic, its steel man- 
gled and splintered. 

Gringoire had to thrust his way 


























forward now, and the pressure of 
the refugees sent his procession of 
wild beasts far over to the edge of 
the road. 

“You’re going the wrong way!” 
a man called out angrily. 

“This is no time for circuses,” a 
woman shrilled, “when we need 
bread!” 

Gringoire looked behind to see 
the leopard’s cage careen dizzily 
near the ditch, right itself by a jerk 
of the lean horse that staggered on. 
Berthe was thrusting her way 
sturdily through. Mélanie was in 
the driver’s seat of the panther’s 
cart, the reins held tightly in her 
right hand while her left arm 
cradled her infant son. The camel 
had dropped behind, engulfed in 
the crowd. The elephants, far to 
the rear, seemed immovable, like 
two massive monuments in lead. 

It was a procession no longer, 
Gringoire perceived with dismay. 
The circus had disintegrated. It 
was only flotsam and jetsam on 
the surging tide of refugees. 

Outside the city of Blois when 
the rose brick walls had been left 
behind, Gringoire thought the surg- 
ing tide of human beings must 
dwindle. The meadows and the 
clear pale sky, the rivulets and the 
blossoms of the buckwheat fields 
opened out in a wide expanse, yet 
the road that wound up over the 
low hill was still choked and 
blackened. 

“Why are there so many of you?” 
Gringoire asked fiercely. He spoke 
to a shriveled man who had flung 
himself down in the thin shadow 
of a poplar. 

The man’s lips moved uncertain- 
ly. Too weary to speak, yet he 
roused himself to reply: 

“We stood watching the first ones 
Hour after hour, day after 


pass. 
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day. . . . Until we, too, became in- 
fected with their fear.” 
Gringoire scarcely heeded the 


words. His ear, alert for the ac- 
cents of the provinces, caught the 
deep Norman intonation. He said 
sharply: “You’re from the Cal- 
vados. You’re French. It isn’t just 
Belgians fleeing.” 

The man flung out his hands de- 
spairingly. “The Nazi wedge has 
broken through. We fled from 
Rouen. From Paris, too. And from 
the countryside. From everywhere. 
Out into homelessness and hunger.” 

“Last time the shells couldn’t 
drive the French from the towns 
behind the fighting lines,” Grin- 
goire retorted. 

“This time there’s a new terror,” 
the man said desperately. “The 
flaming bombs. The bombs dropped 
low beside the road, like beads on 
a string. Killing and maiming 
those who struggle forward... . 
And yet we can’t stay to face the 
terror that’s creeping up un- 
known.” 

Gringoire shrugged. 

The man pulled himself up, 
peering into the swirling crowd that 
passed like a torrent. 

“My daughter—I can’t find her. 
She was dragged away at the 
bridgehead back there, when we 
crossed in the blackness. I went 
on calling her, all through the 
night. But there were so many 
calling. Always calling.” 

Gringoire caught sight of one of 
his own posters from last year, half 
effaced on the brick wall that en- 
closed the vineyard. Up on the hill- 
side was the chateau where he had 
stopped to give a special perform- 
ance for the little crippled boy who 
was the grandson of Madame la 
Comtesse. For the little boy and 


all the village children who had 
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laughed so gleefully at the clowns. 
The clowns, Jean and Charlot... 
Félix, Mélanie’s husband . . . and 
his own son Jacques. 

On a sudden impulse Gringoire 
extricated himself from the jostling 
crowd and turned off into the but- 
tercup field that reached up to the 
chateau on the warm sunlit hill. 
It gave him a sense of security in 
this crumbling world, to halt at a 
place he had known before. To be 
near Madame la Comtesse who was 
kind and gracious. And the good 
priest who had brought the laugh- 
ing children from the village. 

Gringoire tugged at the bridle of 
the horse pulling the leopard’s 
cage and got the cumbersome vehi- 
cle over the shallow ditch and into 
the meadow where the long grasses 
caught at the wheels. He motioned 
wildly to his wife to follow. Berthe 
came, disheveled, red in the face, 
her broad chest heaving. 

“The beasts will be out of humor 
with all this jouncing,” she said 
ominously. “And they'll have no 
meat tonight, for the butcher shop 
was empty as I passed.” 

Gringoire stood beckoning into 
the distance, to his daughter in 
the swaying seat above the pan- 
ther’s cage. She seemed static, un- 
able to press forward against the 
resisting throng until Gringoire 
pushed his way to her. He caught 
at the reins, jerking and fuming as 
he urged the horse over to the edge 
of the field. 

Suddenly the reins were tugged 
from his hands. A powerfully built 
man grasped ruthlessly at the horse 
and the startled animal lifted its 
head, specks of foam falling from 
the bit, its teeth showing like a set 
of false teeth in a dentist’s sign. 

“You can’t do that!” Gringoire 
cried. “You can’t! You can’t!” 
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The man quickly unbuckled the 
harness, dropped the shafts and 
dragged the tired animal away. 

Gringoire struck at the thief, and 
tried to clutch at the horse’s mane. 
But he stumbled back, blind with 
pain from a sudden blow. 

Then he straightened up, splut- 
tering, catching his breath. The 
panther’s cage had been tipped into 
the ditch, leaning crazily against a 
motor car, abandoned because the 
petrol had run out. The panthers 
growled indignantly, morosely. 
Gringoire expected to hear shrill re- 
proaches from his wife, but as his 
sight cleared he saw her standing 
beside the leopard’s cart where the 
shafts were empty. Even Berthe 
had not been able to defend her 
property. 

Gringoire reached up to help his 
daughter down from the high seat, 
steadying her as she shielded the 
small child. 

“You are here, and the little one,” 
he said reassuringly. “The horses 
do not matter.” He was asking 
himself how they would ever be 
able to leave this place, how they 
would go on. But aloud he kept 
repeating: “The horses are nothing 
Nothing at all. The horses do not 
matter.” 

Already the children from the 
gray stone houses of the village 
were scampering across the fields to 
see the circus. Standing at a re- 
spectful distance from the wild 
beasts, peering at them with won- 
der, laughing. Enjoying the splen- 
dor of the scarlet and gilt wagons, 
amused at the antics of the leop- 
ards and the panthers prowling 
back and forth in their narrow 
cages. 

“It is sad not to be useful,” Grin- 
goire thought. “Yet it is always a 
satisfaction to please an audience. 

















These children are laughing—and 
their pinched faces look as if they 
had not laughed for a long time.” 

Along the lime-bordered path 
that ran diagonally from the village 
church to the chateau on the hill, a 
woman appeared. A woman who 
was not young, but who walked as 
if she were still young. Taut and 
erect—Madame la Comtesse. 

Gringoire started forward awk- 
wardly, his shining top hat held in 
his hand, his shoulders drawn to- 
gether as if to shrink within his red 
ringmaster’s coat. What if Ma- 
dame la Comtesse disapproved of a 
circus in war time? What if she 
failed to understand that one could 
not liquidate one’s responsibilities 
in an instant? Responsibilities to 
one’s family and to the loyal good 
beasts. 

Madame la Comtesse came swift- 
ly along the path as if she did not 
see him. 

Gringoire straightened up from 
his bow, hurt that she had not 
noticed. Yet her eyes were focused 
on something that only she could 
see. On the crippled child, per- 
haps. On the child who was not 
strong enough to take its chance in 
this vortex of struggling humanity 
on the road. 

Following at a distance, Grin- 
goire saw the curé, a frail ascetic 
man, his tired shoulders drooping 
under his worn soutane. 

“If I had food, you should have 
it gladly,” the curé began anxious- 
ly, anticipating the query that had 
been ringing in his ears all day. 
“I have given everything the vil- 
lage had to give. I, and Madame la 
Comtesse. And now I am on my 
way to search for food at the 
farms.” 

“For tonight we have bread and 
cheese, mon pére. Only the beasts 
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go hungry. When they have 
starved long enough, we might turn 
them loose against the Germans.” 

“If we could be sure they would 
discriminate,” the curé smiled. 

Then the curé looked intently at 
Gringoire. “Tell me, why do these 
countless thousands flee? What 
have they seen that makes one 
afraid to look into their eyes? ... 
All day I have been asking, but no 
one answers me.” 

“I do not know,” Gringoire told 
him. “I came against the current, 
from the south.” 

“You are brave,” the priest said, 
“if you persisted against panic.” 

Gringoire shrugged. “Brave, be- 
cause I could not believe the world 
was crashing.” 

The throbbing crowd streamed 
on, slowly, irrevocably. There was 
no cessation of movement, and if a 
few dropped out, weary beyond en- 
durance, others struggled forward 
in their place. It was late now, and 
the sun shimmered over the serene 
land in a radiance of rose and gold. 
Only the road was blackened by the 
thickening stream, people passing 
perpetually. 

The curé pointed suddenly with 
his flexible thin hand and his voice 
was sharp with incredulity. “Look 
—there are soldiers! French sol- 
diers, retreating. . . . If the soldiers 
are in flight, France is no more.” 

The curé bowed his head and his 
lips moved silently. 

Gringoire felt apprehension 
clutching coldly at his heart. The 
line broken. The valiant line of 
fighting men who stood between the 
people of France and the invading 
hordes... 

Then Gringoire’s attention was 
diverted, for out of the twilight the 
elephants bulked, their long trunks 
swaying, their great ears flapping, 
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their little intelligent eyes darting 
curiously at the crowds. After 
them came young Louis, driving 
them doggedly on, breasting the 
tide of human beings in their panic 
dread, angling the animals over to- 
ward the meadow where the red 
wagons were. 

“We are only a circus, mon 
pére,” Gringoire apologized. “And 
a circus in war time is the last word 
in uselessness.” 

Young Louis had buried his head 
in his sleeve and his shoulders 
shook. 

“The camel, Monsieur Gringoire 
—the camel is no more. It was 
struck by a motor car, two kilo- 
meters down the road—and ex- 
pired, rolling its eyes.” 

“It was an ailing animal,” Grin- 
goire admitted, trying to conceal his 
distress over the loss. “In a crisis 
like this, one must expect casual- 
ties. It is not your fault, Louis, if 
a careless camel ambles into an 
accident.” 

The shaken boy still cried as if 
he could not put out of his mind 
what he had just seen. “A man 
stuck a knife into the dead camel— 
to gouge out a piece of flesh.” 

“Bah, no one eats camel flesh,” 
Gringoire protested. 

But the curé looked as if he be- 
lieved the boy. All day he had 
dealt with the famished; and at the 
end he had turned away those for 
whom he could find no food. He 
had seen them go, silent and 
stricken. Or savage with rage. 

“Corrosion of spirit,” the curé 
said. “Corrosion—” 

There came the sharp shock of 
a bomb detonating. Through the 
limpid air of evening a column of 
dust and smoke arose near the 
chateau, staining the clear golden 
air of the afterglow. 





Then the earth under their feet 
reverberated, and the air above 
them. Bombers flying in a roaring 
file came low over the tree tops. 
Inexorable, the ghastly deafening 
roar, the crash of bombs, the crash 
of falling masonry. Half the vil- 
lage was obliterated in that instant. 
Obliterated so that afterwards there 
was no sound, and the world that 
remained seemed unreal, empty 
and void. 

As he crawled to his feet out of 
the long meadow grass, Gringoire 
saw the planes circling against the 
pallid glow of the sky, circling 
ominously like vultures. 

“I must go to the dying and the 
hurt,” the curé said, and he turned 
his steps towards the ruins of the 
village. 

Then he saw the cowering chil- 
dren; children providentially saved 
from destruction because they had 
scampered out to the fields to look 
at the wild beasts. 

“Keep the children with you,” 
the curé ordered. “They must not 
see disaster too close.” 

“T’ll take them away,” Gringoire 
cried, suddenly inspired by an idea. 
“See, on the elephants! The sturdy 
beasts can go on and on when 
horses founder and motor cars stall 
for lack of petrol. I'll crowd the 
children into the howdahs.” 

He pointed to the little platforms 
crowned with gaily tasseled cano- 
pies that swayed on the broad backs 
of the elephants. 

The curé hesitated for an instant. 
Then he said resolutely: “Take the 
children, for the children are 
France. The France of the future.” 

The curé was gone, and Gringoire 
stared perplexedly about him. 

“My daughter and her child,” he 
decided swiftly. “And the little 
crippled boy at the chateau—” 

















It seemed to Gringoire that he 
could not bear the threat of danger 
to any being that was young and 
filled with potential hope. Those at 
the front, his nephews Jean and 
Charlot, Félix, and Jacques his own 
son—it was right for them to face 
death for the defense of France. 
But the young and tender—all those 
who were innocent and untouched 
by despair—they must be saved. A 
new generation for a new France. 

Gringoire called the frightened 
children to him, patting their heads 
hurriedly, talking to them with a 
gruff courage. 

Berthe, who had been huddling 
her substantial bulk in the shadows 
said forthrightly: “Ill speak to 
Madame la Comtesse at the chateau. 
I'll make her understand what is 
best for the child.” 

Gringoire nodded. He was al- 
ready busy with young Louis, help- 
ing the village children climb the 
rope he had knotted into a ladder. 
The elephant was higher than a 
garden wall, and the howdah tilted 
precariously as they squeezed them- 
selves inside. The children could 
not help laughing at the enormity 
of the adventure; laughing though 
their small, pinched faces were 
streaked with tears. 

Up the second elephant Gringoire 
helped his daughter Mélanie and 
the tiny infant she cradled in her 
arms. Her eyes were anxious now 
for the first time; anxious for the 
safety of the babe, when before they 
had been vacant with pain for her 
young husband far away. 

Down the path with a swift de- 
cisive step came Madame la Com- 
tesse, her face starkly tense, her 
lips rigid in her effort for control. 
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Hobbling stiffly beside her was the 
little cripp'ed boy. 

“It is a march into the future we 
are making,” Gringoire told her, 
grandiloquent in his embarrass- 
ment. “Not a retreat.” 

Madame la Comtesse nodded 
briefly, as if she could not trust 
herself to speak. 

She helped her crippled grand- 
son jerk his way up the improvised 
ladder and climb into the howdah. 
She smiled, showing the boy that 
this was an experience to be met 
without fear. 

“It’s a chance,” Madame la Com- 
tesse said gravely. “A chance to 
march forward into a happier 
time.” 

Her hand trembled as she held 
it out to Gringoire, and he felt her 
trust in him like a vibrant exalted 
faith. Faith in the future. Faith in 
France. 

Gringoire choked back the lump 
in his throat as he called to Berthe 
and young Louis. He prodded the 
elephants forward into the stream 
of people moving south, moving 
somewhere in search of hope. 

“The beasts are stanch and re- 
liable,” Gringoire shouted, turning 
back to Madame la Comtesse. 
“We'll be in Angouléme in a few 
hours, then on to Bordeaux... . 
Horses may founder, cars run out 
of petrol, bicycles be crushed to 
splinters—but we'll go on.” 

The people crowding the highway 
moved aside for the massive beasts 
and the elephants were caught in 
the current of the moving stream, 
heading south steadily, with slow 
implacable strength. 

“Forward!” Gringoire cried. 
“Forward into a happier time!” 














FRANCE AND THE L.O.C. 


By Eva J. Ross 


I WAS talking to one of the mem- 
bers of the Action Populaire in 
France, last spring, about the Jociste 
movement, and its remarkable suc- 
cess in Belgium and in France. 

“Yes,” said the priest, “Jocisme 
has indeed changed our Catholic 
youth. It has made our young peo- 
ple alert, ready to do everything 
needed to become stanch Catholics 
and apostolic ones. It has given 
them a joy in living which even the 
most keen observer cannot wholly 
evaluate at its true worth.” Then 
he added, proudly: “But we in 
France have gone even farther than 
in Belgium, with its youth move- 
ments which we adopted. We not 
only have our youth societies: we 
have L.O.C.” (He pronounced the 
word to rhyme with J.0.C.— 
“lock.”’) 

It did not take me long to realize 
that his pride in L.O.C.—Ligue 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, Christian 
Workers’ League—was wholly jus- 
tified. Although completely sepa- 
rated in personnel and organization, 
the Lociste headquarters were in 
the same building as the Jociste— 
rue Soeur Rosalie in Paris, for the 
men; and at Courbevois, just out- 
side Paris, for the women. So 
when I went to renew acquaintance- 
ship with my Jociste friends, it 
was an easy matter for me to come 
to know some of the leaders of the 
Lociste organization, too. 

It had always seemed to me that 
it must be difficult to impose the 
age limit restrictions on Jociste 
members—the boys to leave on 





marriage, or at the age of twenty- 
five; and the girls to cease mem- 
bership when they marry, too, or, 
if they remain single, at the age of 
thirty. The very spirit of Jocisme 
must make the members love the 
movement so intensely, I thought, 
that when they had to leave it, 
heartstrings would be badly torn. 
I had even made inquiries about the 
situation when I was ia Belgium, 
and had been told that industrial 
workers there were encouraged to 
belong to the Christian Federation 
of Trade Unions, and farm work- 
ers to a Catholic agricultural league. 
When members left the youth or- 
ganization, therefore, they merely 
intensified their interest in their 
adult affiliation. There was also 
the highly organized Catholic Wom- 
en’s League for both city and rural 
girls and women. In France, how- 
ever, adult organizations seemed to 
be rather too local in type, and not 
so well-knit as the Belgian, al- 
though the Christian Trade Union 
movement was fairly well estab- 
lished. What then would become 
of the well-trained, ardent, French 
Jociste leaders, I asked—and the 
zealous ordinary members, anxious 
for recreation and companionship 
with others of like mind and inter- 
ests; anxious, too, for the encour- 
agement which Jocisme had given 
them to lead the life of a true Chris- 
tian? French Jocistes had already 
seen France’s need. They had in- 
vented Locisme as the solution to 
the problem. 

The L.O.C. organization took its 
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rise in July, 1937, when Jocisme 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
its foundation in France, happy in 
Pope Pius XI.’s description of the 
movement, as “a finished type of 
Catholic Action.” Yes, Jocisme was 
and is, Catholic Action at its best 
and, as Pope Pius XII., then Cardi- 
nal Pacelli, wrote to the French 
Jocistes on the eve of the 1937 anni- 
versary Congress, the new adult 
movement of L.O.C. was “but the 
logical continuation of the J.O.C.” 

To write about the L.O.C. now, 
may seem to some readers to be 
rather futile. France has been con- 
quered by a regime which is op- 
posed to Catholic movements of its 
kind. In the south of France, 
however, Locisme and Jocisme, 
both, are still in vital existence. 
They recently pledged their loyalty 
to the Pétain government. Even 
if, temporarily, L.O.C. were no 
more, the spirit of L.O.C. as of 
J.0.C. would survive. No organ- 
ization which engenders a _ spirit 
within its members, is wholly lost 
when circumstances lead to its dis- 
solution. A “spirit” may grow out 
of an organization, and be very de- 
pendent upon it, but it is of little 
value if it remain merely an affair 
of the four walls of a meeting place. 
The spirit of Jocisme and all its 
allied movements, L.O.C. included, 
has been so remarkable for its con- 
tinued high pitch of zeal, that most 
assuredly it is no mere ephemeral 
mood of a moment, and one could 
not expect its complete disintegra- 
tion. Were this to be so, it would 
have failed indeed. If L.O.C. be 
disbanded, therefore, one may rest 
assured that its spirit will survive, 
to keep its value awake in the 
hearts of the members. Some day, 
then, when France again lives free, 
the organization will be reassem- 
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bled, and the members will go on- 
wards with new courage, to even 
greater achievements than in the 
past. 

Apart from any objective interest 
in the L.O.C. there is even more 
reason now than before, why we 
should study its methods, its ac- 
complishments, its claims, to see 
whether we should not imitate 
L.O.C. at least to some degree, since 
in our own country we are yet free 
to try new schemes which may 
seem worth while to us. 

The secret of Locisme, as of 
Jocisme and the other allied move- 
ments, seems to lie first and fore- 
most in its extremely well-planned, 
smooth - functioning, practical or- 
ganization, and secondly, in the 
truly apostolic spirit which is en- 
gendered in the members. 

Locisme is, by definition, a league 
of Christian working-class people, a 
class division which is perhaps ac- 
cepted more easily in France than 
it would be in the United States, 
for in most countries of Europe a 
more or less well-defined class sys- 
tem still prevails, whereas social 
distinctions, though existing, are 
somewhat less obvious over here. 
The membership of L.O.C., there- 
fore, comprises men and women 
who work for others for a small, 
often inadequate wage, whether 
these be industrial and agricultural 
manual laborers, or clerical work- 
ers in the lower wage-brackets; 
members are also drawn from own- 
ers of tiny stores, and artisans, who 
work for themselves but who can- 
not maintain a standard of living 
higher than the average small wage- 
earner; the wives of men who come 
under these categories, even if they 
stay at home to perform their 
household functions, are also eli- 
gible for membership. 
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Separate divisions of L.O.C. are 
maintained for men and women, 
with entirely different headquar- 
ters. The reason for this is the 
same as with Jocisme, namely, that 
the needs and interests of the two 
sexes differ quite widely. Although 
Locisme was specifically founded to 
provide for Jociste members when 
they left the youth organization to 
take their place in adult life, the 
president of L.O.C. wrote to the au- 
thor this past spring that at least 
four-fifths of the Lociste members 
are over thirty-five years of age, 
and never belonged to the youth 
section. 

Locisme includes three divisions 
of members. There are paid lead- 
ers who devote their full time to 
organization details, including the 
editing of the literature of the 
movement. These leaders are few 
in number and are centered at 
headquarters, although they travel 
to visit local groups as occasion 
may require. They may have a few 
paid office workers on their staff. 
Then there are local leaders, called 
militants—workers whose zeal for, 
and understanding of the move- 
ment make them eager to devote a 
large proportion of their leisure 
hours to the advancement of the 
Lociste cause. These local leaders 
are unpaid. In general both the 
militants and the headquarters’ 
staff are little over thirty years of 
age, having formerly been affiliated 
with the Jociste groups. 

All leaders of L.O.C. come from 
the same class as those for whom 
they work. When I met the young 
chief secretary of the men’s sec- 
tion of L.O.C. last year, he was 
proud to inform me that he had 
formerly worked in a steel factory, 
albeit he was skilled at his trade. 
Locisme, therefore, is truly the 
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apostolate of the worker among his 
fellow workers. As His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. so clearly stated in 
Quadragesimo Anno, this aposto- 
late is vitally necessary if all classes 
of mankind are to be won for 
Christ. From the numerical view- 
point, this workers’ apostolate can 
be the most important apostolate of 
all, since workers make up the bulk 
of the population of all countries. 

Ordinary members who com- 
prise the third division form, of 
course, the majority membership. 
They attend the meetings arranged 
for them and in the measure of 
their capacities and their good will 
try to live up to the ideals proposed 
to them. All members pay dues of 
one franc a week (four cents at 
normal exchange rates) and are 
urged to subscribe to the weekly 
magazine Monde Ouovrier, The 
Working World. This weekly jour- 
nal has served both men and 
women workers since the war. For 
several months prior to the capitu- 
lation of France this past June, the 
weekly issue of Monde Ouovrier 
seems to have been about 90,500, 
although some issues were as high 
as 113,000 copies. The actual 
membership of L.O.C. exceeds this 
number, however, because a hus- 
band and wife who may both be 
members, often subscribe to but one 
copy of the journal which costs 
twenty-five francs a year (two dol- 
lars at normal exchange rates). 
Prior to June, over 10,000 subscrib- 
ers to Monde Ouvrier were with the 
French forces. 


Locisme has four specific ends in 
view. First, as with J.O.C., it hopes 
to develop in its members a serious- 
ness in their decision as to a life 
vocation, stressing that for the 
majority of Christians marriage is 
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their true vocation, and helping 
members to formulate high ideals 
of marriage and of family life in all 
its phases. This first aim of L.O.C. 
includes giving members the en- 
couragement they will so often need 
to lead a chaste life within the mar- 
ried state, and to develop family 
life in such a manner that their 
home will be truly a Christian 
home of peaceful, mutual charity. 
Locisme also helps to promote the 
Christian ideal of marriage as a re- 
lationship of mutual help between 
husband and wife in all particu- 
lars, including their spiritual de- 
velopment. This development of 
Christian ideals of marriage and the 
family is considered — and rightly 
so—of paramount importance in 
the spread of the apostolate. 

The second aim of Locisme is to 
develop in the worker an ideal of 
service for his fellow worker and 
for other working-class families. 
The material life of the average 
workman is often difficult because 
of his scanty economic means, his 
lack of education, and his meager 
recreational resources. Since those 
workers who have greater intellec- 
tual endowments, knowledge, and 
opportunities, may well help others, 
Locisme aims at having individual 
social difficulties discussed at the 
periodic meetings, so that helpful 
knowledge may be obtained from 
others about community resources 
and facilities of all kinds. The 
chief idea of L.O.C. in this regard is 
to train the worker to be resource- 
ful and self-reliant, to face difficul- 
ties squarely, and to think for him- 
self, with the help of his fellow 
workers, how his problems may be 
solved. 

Locisme also hopes to develop an 
enlightened, alert, adult Catholic 
leadership among workers, so that 
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they will be adequately represented 
with national and local government 
groups, on school boards, and simi- 
lar civic institutions. 

The fourth aim is to develop the 
spiritual life of members by means 
of days of recollection, brief and 
simple articles on spiritual topics 
in the weekly journal, brief talks at 
meetings. Service, and not selfish- 
ness, is the keynote of Lociste spir- 
itual thought. The stress placed in 
these spiritual instructions is al- 
ways, therefore, that holiness con- 
sists in the effective wish to sanc- 
tify oneself precisely to prepare 
oneself for Catholic Action — to 
carry Christianity and Christian 
ideals and principles to others. 

We turn now to the activities of 
the various sections: The head- 
quarters’ staff prepares the weekly 
journal, Monde Ouvrier, which is 
extremely well edited, with attrac- 
tive pictures on each page, and with 
sections on the radio, the theater, 
sports, foreign affairs, social events, 
child psychology, home problems, 
analyses of different types of work 
available to workers, and other 
topics. 

The headquarters’ staff also pre- 
pares a special monthly bulletin 
called Meneurs, issued to all lead- 
ers for a subscription fee of eight 
frances a year (approximately 
thirty-cents at normal exchange 
rates). By means of this bulletin, 
local leaders, both men and women, 
are given plans for the conduct of 
their local meetings, the type of 
problems to be discussed, approxi- 
mately the proportion of the meet- 
ing time to be devoted to study 
projects, recreation, and other af- 
fairs. It is through this monthly 
Meneurs that a similarity of direc- 
tion is given to all local meetings 
throughout France. Meneurs also 
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includes a religious instruction 
page —a brief, appropriate quota- 
tion from the Gospels, with a com- 
mentary, and then a brief set of 
questions by which the leader can 
test his grasp of the reading pro- 
posed to him. This is to develop a 
more intense spiritual life in lead- 
ers, who are encouraged to make a 
quarter-hour meditation each day 
and, if married, to prepare this to- 
gether with their partner in life, 
so that each one’s spiritual ideas 
may help to sanctify the other, and 
both may be drawn closer together 
in true spiritual companionship. 
During the early part of this year, 
a page was devoted to giving a por- 
tion of the Summi Pontificatus, the 
first encyclical of Pope Pius XII., 
with a brief explanation of it, and 
self-examination questions. ~ 

On account of the very special 
needs of members in the forces, 
since November last headquarters 
prepared a mimeographed pam- 
phiet of some four typewritten 
pages to be sent to such members 
every three weeks. 

Although the broad direction of 
all Lociste activities comes from 
headquarters, local leaders have 
always been expected to organize 
their own local groups, men and 
women separately, and to do this in 
a methodical manner. Membership 
comprises, as we have said, ordi- 
nary members, and the more zeal- 
ous militants. Each local group has 
been expected to choose a directive 
committee for men, and one for 
women, from among the militants, 
this being done by secret ballot at 
a general meeting, subject to the 
approval of the parish priest or 
duly appointed priest director. The 
specific work of the individual 
members of these committees is not 
voted upon, but decided by the 
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directive committee and the priest 
in consultation. For women’s 
groups, special directions have been 
laid down. It was considered 
necessary to rule that the women 
chosen to act on the women’s direc- 
tive committee should not usually 
be over forty years of age; the presi- 
dent and secretary are not to stay 
in office after they have reached 
forty-five years of age; and it is 
recommended that the president be 
a married woman, and that the 
office of secretary is probably best 
filled by an unmarried woman. 
Both men and women directors 
have been urged to meet, separate- 
ly, about twice a month, or more 
often if necessary, to plan the dif- 
ferent activities, to organize work 
for the apostolate among non-mem- 
ber worker-families of the district, 
to discover and train individuals 
who would later be leaders, to 
learn what is needed to help fami- 
lies in the district, to represent the 
interests of these families in local 
organizations, to organize needed 
services, and similar work. Up to 
recent times at least, ordinary mem- 
bers were expected to meet locally 
at fairly frequent intervals, the 
women about once a month and the 
men about twice monthly. 


Both J.0.C. and L.O.C. have been 
criticized for stressing the voca- 
tional aspect of family life. Many 
of the best militants feel that their 
call is that of sanctity within the 
married state. One of the Lociste 
chaplains wrote that this fact is 
due to the actual needs of Christian- 
ity at the present time, since a high- 
type lay-Christian can do much in 
a non-Catholic milieu. The same 
chaplain said that a bishop ex- 
claimed: “It will be in the second 
generation that religious vocations 




















will arise in great number: and 
such splendid vocations!” He con- 
tinued: “Already Jocistes who con- 
template entering religious life 
show themselves to be hesitant— 
and who would dare to blame 
them?—in their choice of a re- 
ligious order. They exact a very 
high ideal of religious life in the 
order of their choice. Jociste lead- 
ers are confronted with the di- 
lemma of making the choice be- 
tween either the following of the 
counsels of perfection in the most 
perfect form, by seeking out the 
highest type of religious commu- 
nity, or of aiming at a high degree 
of holiness in the married or the 
single state.” + 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of self-education which is 
given to Lociste members is the in- 
quiry method. “To see, to judge, 
and then to act,” is the slogan for 
this method. To see actual facts, 


1 Rev. L. Berne, S.J., L’Elan Jociste, Paris, 
1938, Action Populaire, Editions Spes, p. 45. 
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concrete conditions which workers 
have to face, such as their housing 
problems, their health needs, wage 
inadequacies, labor union methods, 
and the like. To judge these facts 
from a Christian point of view, not 
in a spirit of criticism or of blame, 
but to find all the reasons for them, 
——on the workers’ side as well as on 
the side of the employers or civic 
authorities. Then finally to decide 
what can be done to make condi- 
tions conform to a Christian ideal, 
and to carry out this decision in a 
practical manner and so effect a 
real improvement. 

Times are hard just now for the 
Frenchman. The Lociste member 
will know how to bear his burden 
with true Christian fortitude. He 
will be refined by the trials which 
confront him, not overwhelmed by 
them. He will know how to com- 
fort his weaker neighbors. Surely 
we are not overconfident when we 
say that great things indeed may be 
expected of the French L.O.C. 














THE STRANGE CASE OF MARIE LAFARGE 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


F only as a spectacle, it would be 

difficult to find in the records a 
trial to compare with that of 
Madame Marie Lafarge for the mur- 
der of her husband. It was staged 
with dramatic effects which distin- 
guish it from ordinary courtroom 
scenes and was attended by a 
throng of spectators said to num- 
ber 3,000. Though interrupted and 
delayed three times, for days at a 
time, for the introduction of new 
testimony, the performing of ex- 
periments and the exhumation of 
the body of the deceased, the audi- 
ence never lost interest, but flocked 
back to witness each new scene and 
each spectacular development. And 
after it was all over and the jury’s 
verdict rendered, no one could be 
sure—nor is it known to this day 
—whether or not justice was done. 

The story of the life of Mme. La- 
farge, as it was disclosed upon the 
trial, is of no small interest in it- 
self. And it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature and character of 
this young woman in order to ar- 
rive at an opinion as to her guilt 
or innocence. She was born Marie 
Fortunée Cappelle in 1816 in Pic- 
ardy. Her father was an artillery 
colonel in the old Imperial Guard 
and had received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from the Emperor 
himself. He had married a lady of 
social standing superior even to his 
own, but she unfortunately died 
when Marie was quite young. 
Thereafter the soldiers of her fa- 
ther’s regiment made such a pet 
and favorite of the child that she 
became badly spoiled. 





Until she was fifteen most of 
Marie’s time was spent in the bar- 
racks, where she learned more 
about the ways of war and of sol- 
diers than of the arts of peace. It 
was not surprising that she became 
wayward and headstrong and ac- 
quired a coolness and fearlessness 
which she never quite lost. These 
qualities enabled her to bear with 
fortitude the troubles and dangers 
which she was later to encounter. 

Marie Cappelle was not a great 
beauty, but she was healthy and of 
average good looks and, when ex- 
cited, her countenance became ani- 
mated and quite charming. An 
early love affair was alluded to at 
her trial, but however far this may 
have progressed, it does not seem 
to have made much impression up- 
on her character. She had her 
moods of gentleness and sweetness, 
was always stylishly and tastefully 
dressed, possessed unusual social 
poise and self-possession for her 
age, and was a highly suitable 
match for any young man of fash- 
ion. This, at any rate, was the 
opinion of the relatives who had 
her in charge after the death of her 
father, which occurred when she 
was about twenty. These people do 
not appear to have lavished upon 
her much of the loving care which 
the girl, wayward though she was, 
might have expected to receive 
from those who were responsible 
for her upbringing. Their main 
concern was to get her married and 
off their hands. She had a fortune 
of her own of 100,000 francs and a 
more eligible suitor, it would seem, 
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could have been found for her than 
M. Charles Lafarge. 

Strange as this may seem in the 
case of an heiress such as Marie 
Cappelle, it was common knowledge 
at the time that the services of a 
marriage-broker had been employed 
to make the match. This man, a 
M. Fay, of Paris, procured the pros- 
pective husband and presented him 
to the girl and her relatives. The 
marriage took place, it was said, 
within five days after the pair were 
introduced, and immediately M. La- 
farge started off with his bride for 
his residence at Chateau Glandin in 
the Limousin. 

Charles Lafarge was twenty-eight 
years old, of good family and re- 
ported to be wealthy. But he was a 
man of coarse manners and of hab- 
its which his wife found to be quite 
repulsive to her. After observing 
the manner in which he conducted 
himself on the journey and the 
crude endearments with which he 
sought to win his bride’s favor, she 
expressed her opinion of him with 
that frankness for which she had 
become noted. And no sooner were 
they home than she shut herself up 
in her room and wrote a letter to 
her husband, in which she in- 
formed him that she was through 
with him and intended to flee to 
the arms of another — “the only 
man I have ever loved.” 

Baffled in this design by the inter- 
vention of her husband’s mother 
and sister, and after an affecting 
interview with her husband, she 
became reconciled and consented to 
remain with him. She vowed that 
she had no lover—that that part of 
her letter was nothing but a flight 
of the imagination. All seemed to 
be serene at last. The household 
dwelt for a while in apparent peace 
and contentment, and Marie wrote 
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to a friend at home that her hus- 
band “had a good heart under his 
coarse exterior.” 

Lafarge was engaged in business 
as an iron-founder. Though ap- 
parently prosperous, he had so 
over-extended his operations that 
he was, at the time of his marriage, 
actually on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Now that he was on friend- 
ly terms with his wife, he sought 
her aid in financing an invention 
which he told her he had worked 
out for improving his process of 
manufacture. She gave him, at his 
urging, a power of attorney to sell 
such of her stocks as he might find 
necessary, and they each made a 
will in the other’s favor. Armed 
with the power of attorney, Lafarge 
went off to Paris to finance his in- 
vention, but before leaving he made 
a new will, without his wife’s 
knowledge, revoking the other and 
leaving all his property to his 
mother and sister. 

While Lafarge was in Paris on 
this business, there occurred the 
first important circumstance in the 
chain of events which were to cause 
suspicion to fall upon Marie La- 
farge —- suspicion of attempting to 
poison her husband. It is not clear 
whether or not Marie had discov- 
ered, after her husband left, the 
trick which he had played upon her 
with respect to the wills. If she 
had discovered it, there would seem 
to have been no financial motive for 
murdering him. Anyhow, whether 
with a sinister design or out of pure 
generosity, she baked two cakes and 
sent them by post to her husband 
in Paris. He ate one of them and 
was taken violently ill. When he 
returned home, which he did at 
once, he complained that his stom- 
ach was “burning.” The doctor 
diagnosed his complaint as an in- 
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flammation, but Lafarge’s mother 
suspected poisoning. It seems that 
she had discovered that her daugh- 
ter-in-law had been sending to the 
local drugstore for arsenic with 
which to poison rats. 

Other members of the household 
were told of this suspicious circum- 
stance and thereafter a close watch 
was kept upon Marie, who was ap- 
parently doing her best to nurse 
her husband back to health again. 
Small quantities of arsenic were 
found in several places in_ the 
house. It would be easy for anyone 
so inclined to mix this poison with 
the sick man’s medicines. Another 
doctor was called in consultation 
and he promptly diagnosed the case 
as one of poisoning. Lafarge was 
told of this opinion and immediate- 
ly became greatly excited. 

“If anyone is poisoning me,” he 
declared, “it must be my wife. Get 
her out of here and don’t let her 
come near me again!” 

Shortly after making this decla- 
ration, Lafarge breathed his last. 
The suspicious circumstances were 
reported to the police and, forty- 
eight hours after Lafarge’s death, a 
post-mortem examination was 
made. The four local doctors who 
made the examination reported 
their conclusion to be that death 
had been caused by arsenic poison- 
ing. Mme. Lafarge was thereupon 
arrested on the charge of poisoning 
her husband. 

The trial opened on September 2, 
1840, in the village of Tulle. So 
many persons flocked into the little 
town to witness the spectacle that 
the local hotels and private houses 
were quite inadequate to accommo- 
date them all. Reserved seat 
tickets in the courtroom were sold 
as for a play and as early as 5 a. M. 
the doors were besieged by an im- 


patient crowd, although court did 
not open until 8. The defense had 
retained M. Paillet, an eminent 
Paris attorney, to assist the local 
counsel. 

The prosecuting attorney opened 
with a bitter and scathing denun- 
ciation of the defendant which, in 
view of the flimsy evidence of her 
guilt which he then possessed, 
seemed quite uncalled for. But such 
was the usual practice in French 
criminal trials. “You must be 
just,” he said in closing, “but you 
cannot be so if you let this woman 
escape!” But some thought that, if 
she were a poisoner, she had at 
least some qualities of honor and 
goodness, for she had, after her 
husband’s death and the discovery 
of the fraud which he had practiced 
upon her with regard to the wills, 
made good from her own estate 
worthless notes which he had given 
for 30,000 frances. She did this, she 
declared, to preserve her husband’s 
good name. 

Mme. Lafarge listened to the at- 
torney’s denunciation of herself 
with perfect composure. She was 
pale, and her pallor was accentu- 
ated by the blackness of her hair 
and the mourning dress which she 
wore. But she showed no fear. 

Without going into the conflict- 
ing testimony and the various fea- 
tures of the evidence, the substance 
of the problem which was to be pre- 
sented to the jury may be stated 
thus: If the cause of Lafarge’s 
death was arsenic poisoning, then 
there could be little doubt that it 
must have been administered by 
his wife; but if arsenic poisoning 
was not the cause, her purchases 
and possession of the poison were 
plausibly accounted for by her own 
story and she was merely the vic- 
tim of an unfortunate chain of cir- 














cumstances. There had to be, 
therefore, to determine this techni- 
cal point, a great battle of the ex- 
perts, and it is that feature of the 
case which has made it interesting 
to the legal profession as a striking 
example of the divergence and the 
fallibility of expert testimony. 

When much of this sort of proof 
was in on both sides, M. Paillet, for 
the defense, expressed himself as 
being extremely dissatisfied with 
the findings of the experts who had 
testified and demanded a further 
examination of the corpus. M. 
Orfila, of Paris, was the most emi- 
nent scientist of his time and a 
letter from him was produced in 
support of this demand in which 
the learned gentleman had stated: 

“You ask me if it is sufficient 
proof of the presence of arsenic in 
the digestive organs, if the liquor 
produced by boiling them in dis- 
tilled water yields, when treated 
with sulphureted hydrogen, a yel- 
low precipitate? I answer no, the 
precipitate itself must be analyzed, 
and metallic arsenic found there- 
in.” 

In support of this opinion, M. 
Orfila proceeded to cite a case in 
which he and an associate had ex- 
amined such a yellow precipitate, 
supposed to be conclusive proof of 
arsenic poisoning, and found that 
it contained only some animal mat- 
ter normally present in the bile. 

This was a body-blow to the 
prosecution’s case and left its prin- 
cipal problem completely unan- 
swered, for all the experts who had 
testified had gone no further with 
their investigations than to discover 
the precipitate. M. Orfila had ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation and 
his statements on scientific subjects 
were accepted as though they were 
mathematical truths. The court 
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decided to appoint a committee of 
three local chemists of eminence to 
make a further investigation. The 
jars containing the substances al- 
ready examined were entrusted to 
these gentlemen and they were di- 
rected to make an analysis and re- 
port their findings to the court as 
speedily as possible. 

Three days later, when court re- 
convened, the chemists reported 
that they had treated the sub- 
stances submitted to them by the 
most recent and approved methods 
and had found no trace whatsoever 
of arsenic. Upon hearing this Mme. 
Lafarge was so overcome by joy 
that she fainted and had to be re- 
moved from the courtroom for 
treatment. 

“This is conclusive!” declared M. 
Paillet. “I move that the jury be 
directed to acquit!” 

“This case is not ended yet—far 
from it!” declared the prosecuting 
attorney, with equal vehemence. 
“There is still a strong conflict of 
evidence which, I insist, must go to 
the jury!” 

The court agreed with the prose- 
cution and declared that the trial 
must proceed. But it was not satis- 
fied as to the conclusiveness of any 
of the tests which had been made 
and ordered that the body of the 
deceased be exhumed and new ex- 
periments performed. An adjourn- 
ment was taken until this could be 
done. 

Three days later the exhumation 
was commenced. The coffin was 
uncovered and opened and the body 
found to be in a most advanced 
stage of decomposition. It had been 
underground for over seven 
months. The ghastly substance 
which the coffin contained was put 
into earthenware pots and carried 
into the courtroom. Then ensued 
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a scene which must have resembled 
some ancient rite of witchcraft. To 
dispel the fearful stench, a circle 
of red-hot stoves was placed around 
the remains and incense burned on 
them. In the center of this fiery 
circle the chemists performed their 
experiments, watched tensely by 
court and counsel, and by as many 
of the spectators as were hardy 
enough to stand the sight and the 
smell. After applying all the tests 
known to science, the chemists an- 
nounced that they were unable to 
find any trace of arsenic. 

The spectators applauded what 
they assumed must be the final act 
of the show. Mme. Lafarge’s face 
was radiant with joy and M. Paillet 
clasped her hand in congratulation. 
In the midst of all the excitement 
the prosecuting attorney kept his 
head and to his purpose. He arose 
and demanded a further experi- 
ment, to be performed by men of 
unquestioned standing in science. 
“These gentlemen are no doubt 
able,” he said, “but they have no 
reputations outside the limits of 
this little community. For such an 
important test as this we should 
have men of world-wide fame.” 

“If this trial is continued any 
longer,” protested M. Paillet, “you 
will have two corpses on your 
hands! All this has been too much 
for my client and she is in a serious 
condition of health.” 

After a heated argument, the 
prosecution prevailed and the court 
decided to send to Paris for the 
greatest experts available. Orfila, 
Devergie and Chevallier were select- 
ed. But the latter two were absent 
from the city and, in this predica- 
ment—the time of their return be- 
ing uncertain—it was agreed that 
Orfila should bring with him in- 
stead his assistant, M. De Bussy, 
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and a Dr. Ollivier, whose profes- 
sion was medicine rather than 
chemistry. Thus there was actu- 
ally only one expert, buf he was 
acknowledged, by friend and foe 
alike, to be the greatest of them all. 
What he should say would decide 
the guilt or innocence of the pris- 
oner. 

M. Orfila and his friends arrived 
from Paris and worked all that 
night and the next day in a labora- 
tory which had been provided for 
them. M. Orfila had refused to 
have anything to do with the re- 
mains while they were on public 
display in the courtroom. At five 
o’clock he walked into the court- 
room to report. 

Up to this time the trial had been 
dramatic and sensational enough 
to please the taste of anyone in- 
clined to that sort of entertainment. 
Now the curtain rose on a scene 
which surpassed even those which 
had gone before. As M. Orfila rose 
to speak, a terrific thunderstorm 
broke. He delivered his opinion to 
the accompaniment of peals of 
thunder and sharp flashes of light- 
ning, none of which appeared to 
have any effect upon the calm de- 
liberation and assurance of his 
bearing. 

“I shall divide what I have to 
say into four heads,” said he. 
“First, I shall show that there is 
metallic arsenic in the body of M. 
Lafarge; second, that this arsenic 
does not come from the reagents 
we have used nor from the earth 
in which the body was interred; 
third, that it is not the arsenic 
usually present in the human 
frame; fourth, that it is not impos- 
sible to explain the inconsistencies 
in the evidence of the other ex- 
perts.” 

Profound and awestruck silence 
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greeted this pronouncement by the 
great man and all listened intently 
as he proceeded to elucidate his 
points. By the time he had finished 
his explanation an atmosphere of 
doom seemed to envelop the entire 
court-room and the defendant 
bowed her head in despair. A 
friend who had observed her close- 
ly throughout the trial afterwards 
remarked that, as she listened to M. 
Orfila, Mme. Lafarge’s black hair 
had become streaked with gray. 
Through the remainder of the pro- 
ceedings she was so weak that she 
had to be carried in and out of the 
room. 

It required only an hour’s de- 
liberation for the jury to arrive at 
a verdict of guilty. M. Paillet made 
a brilliant plea for his client, but 
the spell of M. Orfila’s reputation 
for omniscience was too great a 
handicap to be overcome. Fortu- 
nately for the defendant, the jury 
indicated that they might still not 
be entirely satisfied in their own 
minds by adding to their verdict the 
saving clause, “with extenuating 
circumstances.” This saved Mme. 
Lafarge from the guillotine and she 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
In appreciation of her counsel’s ef- 
forts in her behalf she presented 
him with her father’s cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

This remarkable trial, which was 
appealed unsuccessfully to a higher 
court, had a sequel which casts 
grave doubt upon the actual guilt 
of Mme. Lafarge and illustrates the 
extent of the responsibility which 
the technical expert must shoulder 
in a case involving a human life. 
Two years later a woman named 
Mme. Lacoste was tried on a some- 
what similar charge and the same 
question arose as to the presence 
of arsenic in the body of the victim. 
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Naturally court and counsel turned 
to the Lafarge case as a precedent. 
A witness in this Lacoste trial was 
M. Chevallier, one of the two emi- 
nent chemists who had been chosen 
to assist M. Orfila in the Lafarge 
case. One of the jurors requested 
leave to ask the witness a question. 

“We would like to know,” he 
said, “if the quantity of arsenic 
found by you in the body of the 
victim in this case was equal to that 
which served as a ground for con- 
viction in the Lafarge case?” 

The question was objected to and 
there was some argument pro and 
con; but in the end the witness was 
permitted to answer as follows: 

“I cannot reply to a question so 
put,” he said. “What was said to 
be the poison found in the body of 
Lafarge was imponderable; it was 
so infinitesimal that it could not 
fulfill the conditions of a standard 
of comparison, when we use the 
words ‘more’ or ‘less.’” 

It must have startled the jury to 
learn on what a meager bit of evi- 
dence Mme. Lafarge had been con- 
demned. At any rate, they hastened 
to acquit Mme. Lacoste, although 
the evidence of her guilt was much 
stronger than it had been in the 
case of Mme. Lafarge. 

Marie Lafarge had a number of 
friends who still believed her inno- 
cent. After the statement of M. 
Chevallier they were still more con- 
vinced that she had been the victim 
of injustice and one of them pre- 
pared a pamphlet in which he un- 
dertook to explain M. Chevallier’s 
testimony. The process used for 
the detection of arsenic in a body 
was known as “Marsh’s process” 
and operated as follows: The use of 
certain reagents upon the substance 
produce an arsenated hydrogen gas, 
which burns with a pale, bluish- 











white flame and gives out a thick 
white smoke. Plates of porcelain or 
glass held over this flame retain a 
deposit of metallic arsenic. Potash 
and zine are used in this process, 
both of which may contain arsenic 
in themselves. This gas, the pam- 
phleteer pointed out, was produced 
three times in the experiments in 
the Lafarge case. In the first two 
the potash and zinc had been ob- 
tained from local apothecaries. The 
deposits left on the plate were 
merely a breath. But in the third, 
the potash and zinc used had been 
brought from Paris by M. Orfila’s 
assistant. Here the deposit on the 
plate was more marked. Should 
not this divergence, it was pointed 
out, have caused M. Orfila to in- 
quire closely into the source of that 
third supply? And should he not 
have subjected that potash and zinc 
to a separate analysis to determine 
whether or not they themselves 
were free from arsenic? 

M. Orfila had gathered up and 
carried back to Paris with him 
every bit of the reagents which 
were left after the experiments— 
for what purpose unless to subject 
them to a separate analysis? Yet 
it did not appear that he had ever 
made such an analysis. Why not? 


Because he had assumed that they 
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came from his own laboratory, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they 
had been purchased by his assistant 
at some shop. Without proof of a 
separate analysis of the reagents 
used in this third experiment, 
which would put that experiment on 
a par with the other two, its result 
should have been rejected as evi- 
dence. Then there would have been 
left only the breathlike deposits on 
the first and second plates. And 
Chevallier had said, having refer- 
ence to the greater amount, that 
that was “infinitesimal—too small 
to be a standard of comparison.” 
The conclusion of the writer was 
that there had been a terrible mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Mme. Lafarge remained in prison 
until June, 1852, when she was par- 
doned. Her strength had been fail- 
ing her year by year and she did 
not live to enjoy her freedom for 
more than a few months. She died 
in November of the same year. 

Before her pardon and while she 
was languishing in prison, in the 
full expectation of remaining there 
until her death, she was told of the 
startling testimony given by M. 
Chevallier, which resulted in the 
acquittal of Mme. Lacoste. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mme. Lafarge, 
“my ghost has saved her!” 


























FOX AT THE PASTURE GATE 


By AuGustT DERLETH 





REED from the bright surveillance of high noon, 


sits at the meadow’s edge, the secret fox 
to watch the rising moon, 
while heedlessly among the phlox 
the hawkmoths fly. 


All earth is still, 
but for crickets and a whippoorwill. 


The fox sits quietly 

and takes the hay-sweet air, 

sits in the yellow moon-mist where 

the woods begin, and contemplates how presently 
a rustle in the grass may 

mercilessly betray 

a mouse 

come from his house. 


He sits and sees the moon, 

hearing the crickets’ endless rune 

while the moon makes magic at the pasture gate 
and the first wind rattles the pod-bound seed: 


under the hunter’s moon he sits to wait 
for wind to bring down mellow meadow air 
the pungence of a stoat or careless hare 
to satisfy his need. 
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By JANE VATSEK 


667 MPOSSIBLE?” the old man 
asked, in mounting resentment, 
uncertain whether to go or keep 
on arguing. “It’s winter and 
mighty cold in my room, I tell you 

. ho money?...” 

In helpless compassion the young 
teller forced his eyes away from 
the grimy old hand fumbling before 
his window, a hand that was 
chapped and quite a bit shaky, with 
the veins pronounced. 

“I could ask the manager to make 
an exception in your case and let 
me pay out your weekly amount a 
bit ahead of time,” the teller offered. 
“That would help some, wouldn’t 
it, Mr. Mainard, until we can ne- 
gotiate with your son? Right?” 

Nodding, old Mainard ambled 
after him toward the private office. 
He couldn’t quite make out the 
words through the closed door, and 
strained his ears with a sly tilt of 
his head that somehow went badly 
with features still showing marked 
signs of past refinement. There 
was no predominant vice, only the 
pathetic aura of the chronic drunk- 
ard about him, just slipshod, 
washed out. 

“I know, I know, it’s a shame,” 
he heard the manager’s voice 
pitched in disgust, “but unfortu- 
nately...” The rest was lost to 
him. He again caught up with the 
teller’s urging: “I only thought, sir, 
with his son just coming and all 
the fuss about him—trather shock- 
ing if...” Again something un- 
intelligible. 

“You are right,” grumblingly, 
came after a considerable pause. 





“It would be more than embarras- 
sing. Yes, I think we'll make an 
exception this time. I shall talk to 
John Mainard while he’s here. I 
doubt if he realizes how far things 
have gone lately.” 

A distorted grin spread over 
Jonathan Mainard’s ravaged face: 
money was forthcoming. He slunk 
back to the teller’s window, and 
while waiting, the meaning of the 
rest of that disjointed conversation 
slowly penetrated. Hadn’t they 
talked about his son? That he was 
coming? Well, well. He straight- 
ened up a bit. Just in time for him 
to tell him what he thought about 
him. He was sick and tired of this 
whole darned bank business. 

He was not very fond of John: 
no, he admitted that without emo- 
tion. A real chip off the old block 
was Roy—bright, witty, handsome, 
a bit easy with money, but so gay 
one couldn’t be angry with him. 
Had Roy lived! But, just like the 
lad—he had up and chiseled his 
name a half inch deep into the gray 
slab of a cenotaph. He had run his 
fingers many a time along the ridges 
of the letters. In an unconscious 
salute he touched his slouchy hat. 
Oh, yes, Roy would have known 
how his Dad felt about him, about 
everything, even a good swig of 
booze. In burning desire he wiped 
his loose mouth. To Ann, his wife, 
it would have been clear, too; her 
fault, in a way, for leaving him as 
she did. Not a speck of appreci- 
ation for having a hero in the fam- 
ily. A son to her was a son, and 
no medals for his name chiseled into 
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marble could mend the rent in her 
heart. Now, he was inordinately 
proud of Roy, only that he missed 
him a lot. John? Money doled out 
weekly, that was John. 

The teller was back. “Now, Mr. 
Mainard, the manager was very 
kind. I am to pay out your next 
week’s allowance.” He pushed the 
receipt over, hoping for a gleam in 
the watery eyes, some response; but 
none came. A hardly decipherable 
signature was scratched above the 
line, the money was stuffed un- 
counted into a pocket around which 
the lining showed suspiciously, and 
without another word to the young 
man, Jonathan Mainard shuflled 
out. 

It was cold, but, roused from his 
usual apathy, he hardly noticed it. 
He was too busy thinking. “First 
a paper, then to Joe’s.” Both 
seemed equally important. Antici- 
pation galvanized him into quicker 
action. Besides, deep down in him 
some idea—or was it emotion?— 
seemed to need clearing up and to 
aid that he needed the help of a 
good stiff drink. The first swallow 
would bring it out of the haze and 
obscurity. Then was the time to 
take hold of it. Something in con- 
nection with John it was. 

With the noon edition tucked un- 
der his arm he slipped in at Joe’s 
backdoor. “What do you want?” 
Joe demanded, eyeing him suspi- 
ciously. 

Gloating, he pulled out his money 
with a jaunty air. 

Joe squinted an eye and whistled. 
“All right, Pop,” he said. 

In the meantime, he would have a 
look. It was long since he had un- 
folded a brand new daily and he 
was not quite sure where to look, 
when from the front page the name 
leaped at him in large letters: 
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“John Mainard, the distinguished 
professor, will honor his home town 
with a two-days’ visit. . . . Several 
lectures at the college during his 
brief stay. ... Welcomed by a com- 
mittee of colleagues and friends. 
Train due at 4 p. m.... In the eve- 
ning a banquet at the ‘White 
Swan.’” 

He read and re-read it with an 
old ache. “ “The distinguished pro- 
fessor’? eh, but not a word as to 
whose precious lamb he was. Com- 
ing back to the old burg to shine, 
but not a word in advance to give 
the old man a chance—Filial vir- 
tues, huh? A few dollars a week 
—that was easy. A banquet, with 
chilled salads and a toastmaster. 
Oh, some banquet!” He smacked 
his lips in mockery, his grievance 
becoming more acute. His hand 
stole to his bristle-covered chin. 
Who cared? Did John? 

“Hey, Joe, hurry up!” 

How John hated drink! One had 
to sneak it around him. Couldn’t 
see at all that one had to have 
this solace once in awhile, to warm 
up, to conjure up the past, with its 
dear faces. Big stiffs like John 
wouldn’t, of course. He had every- 
thing, was bloated with success. 
Wife, kids, health, everything, he 
accusingly enumerated. But just 
wait and see when his losing time 
arrived! 

“Here you are,” said Joe. 

After the first gulp his head mi- 
raculously cleared and a sense of 
well-being flooded his whole sys- 
tem. He knew this wouldn’t last, 
but just the same it was pleasant. 
His anger suddenly abated. 

“Seen the papers today?” he 
asked Joe in a nonchalant, off-hand 
manner. 

“What about?” 
“My son, the professor.” 
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“Yeah? Les’ see,” Joe leaned over, 
but the paper was jerked away. 

“None of your business,” the old 
man snapped. 

“All right, all right. Oh, you 
mean that guy!” Joe looked at 
his guest a bit unbelievingly. Then 
he grinned. “Goin’ to stay with him 
at the ‘White Swan’?” 

“I could if I wanted to,” he said, 
in a back-flash of dignity, putting a 
barrier between himself and Joe. 

“Sure,” Joe teased, “but then 
you ought to dress up fine. He'd 
hate to see his Pop not rigged 
up right, see, being the big man 
he is.” 

His malice slipped over Jona- 
than Mainard. He caught only the 
sweet of it. 

“He sure is, John is that, I admit, 
even though we did quarrel.” 

“Gotten over it?” 

Coming so unexpectedly and di- 
rect, the question was confusing. 
Somehow he had never thought 
about it. In fact, John had become 
rather remote during the last years. 
Somebody closely connected with 
things like room, food, warmth, and 
somebody he had a standing grudge 
against, had taken his place. 

“Must be all of twelve years,” 
he marveled. John had wanted to 
take him along, begging him to go 
and live with them. “Do come, 
Dad”; he recalled his voice, clear 
as clear. “We all want you, I, my 
wife, the kids. It would be a com- 
fort to you.” He had resented it 
that John should think there was 
comfort for him anywhere. “I 
wouldn't be much of a guest,” he 
had told him. John was already 
getting over things: his mother, 
his brother, and was tempting him 
now with values entirely John’s 
own. And he, Jonathan Mainard, 


did not want them. 
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“lll stay with my graves, 
thanks,” he had flung at him. 

“All right, then, father, stay. I'll 
take care of things.” And that was 
that. 

He had been too harsh. He could 
see it now. The boy had meant 
well. A cutting emotion rushed 
over him with a long benumbed 
poignancy. John was his very own, 
his last one—why quarrel? 

Joe seemed to voice the same 
sentiment. “Best to make up, Pop. 
Life’s short. Why not go and meet 
him at the depot? You are his 
Dad, ain’t you, and who could keep 
you from seein’ him? Nobody, by 
golly!” 

“Joe, you are a jackass,” Mainard 
snapped, pushing the glass from 
him. He was more nearly his old 
self than he had been for many a 
month. He knew he shouldn’t have 
any more to drink. It would never 
do to meet John with a muddled 
brain. Too bad he couldn’t shave 
and put on a clean collar at least, 
but it was getting late. 

Outside it was chilly and damp, 
with snow sifting sparsely. Un- 
consciously he dug his hands into 
his pockets and pulled in his neck 
until his neglected gray hair lay in 
sticky fringes on the greenish coat 
collar. Yet what really kept him 
warm was that softly-enveloping, 
newly-born eagerness. It was hus- 
tling him toward the station as fast 
as his worn over-big shoes would 
let him. 

Over the street noise there was 
a high whistle—the train at some 
distant crossing. He almost ran. 

He arrived panting, but on time. 
Like a shaggy dog he shook off the 
outside dampness and blinked at 
the clock. Five more minutes! he 
thought impatiently. Funny not to 
have realized all these years how 




















lonely he had been. Mighty lonely, 
but all that was over and done with. 
The big hand of the clock fascinated 
him as it jerked from second to sec- 
ond. It occurred to him fleetingly 
that time, somehow, had ceased to 
play any part in his scheme of liv- 
ing, but that, too, would change 
now. Underneath his musing he 
was keenly aware of the fact that 
the train was tearing through di- 
minishing distance, was rushing di- 
rectly toward where he was shaking 
in his boots, fighting desperately 
against the recurrent urge to turn 
tail and run. But no, not that. He 
had to say “Hullo!” to his boy. 

Suddenly the crowd stirred. Peo- 
ple craned their necks, but it was 
only because the porter had let 
some men, about a dozen in num- 
ber, through the gate to the plat- 
form. Then he closed the gate 
again. 

“Aha, the reception committee,” 
Mainard recalled, and pulled him- 
self together. How their eyes would 
pop when he stepped up to John, 
unless John should spot him first. 
He could fairly hear him: “Lo, fa- 
ther! How are you?” He was glad, 
glad. How he had loved the lad all 
along, only pretending he didn’t, 
bitterly waiting to be coaxed once 
more. How foolish of him when 
life was so short. 

Suddenly, the train was in, run 
under cover, its erstwhile throb 
bursting into the sharp hissing din 
of arriving trains. In a second 


everything took on a quicker tempo. 
People were moving, shifting, nois- 
ily greeting one another, jostling 
through the gate, brushing past 
him, until he felt dizzy and things 
swayed before him. Crowds were 
too much for him. He was almost 
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swept away to the exit with the 
rushing current. Gasping for air 
he recovered and steeled himself 
against it. 

By then the same group of men 
he had noticed before was coming 
through the vestibule amid loud 
talk and laughter. 

John, his son, was amongst them! 
His heart gave a wild jump and in 
an overpowering great desire he 
plunged toward them. He wanted 
nothing now but to put his arms 
around him, tight, tight, to rest his 
head on his shoulders for a spell; 
to hear his calm voice and stroke 
his blond head—no, not quite blond 
either. However, he was quite sure 
about his eyes—they were blue and 
a bit sad-looking. He was tall, thin 
and stooping—not very, though, 
just the studious kind, John was: 
all this raced through his mind in 
a growing fright. That was ten, or 
twelve, or fourteen years ago? 

His tormented heart was near to 
bursting and he removed his greasy 
hat to wipe the cold sweat from his 
brow. What in heaven’s name did 
John look like? . . . middle-aged, 
grayish, well-fed and bespectacled 
like all of them? A dry sob tore 
his throat, his eyes blurred. They 
were close upon him. He wanted to 
call: “John, here I am,” but he 
choked and could not. He’d try 
again in just a minute! To detain 
them, to make himself noticed, he 
thrust out the shaky hand that 
clutched his hat. A coin fell into 
it and he was brushed aside. 

He looked at the money stupidly 
at first; then, as if it were a live 
coal he shook it out. With a little 
clink it rolled away. 

But by then the committee and 
guest were out of sight. 














THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


WHEN WASHINGTON LAUGHED 


BOUT the size of Poughkeepsie 
today, New York, in 1789, was 
not the cheerful little city it had 
been before the Revolution. In the 
occupied zone of the British Army 
for seven years, two fires had re- 
duced the best of the neat brick 
houses to ashes. Near Wall Street 
stood the ruins of the Lutheran 
church and Trinity was just being 
rebuilt as Broadway had been gut- 
tered down to the Battery. Along 
the East River, the city reached as 
far as Broome Street but, on the 
west side, St. Peter’s in Barclay 
Street was but three blocks from 
the open country. For a year, 
however, New York was the na- 
tional capital. 

A not very commodious house 
had been rented by the President 
on Cherry Street where his house- 
hold included a steward, a house- 
keeper, a valet, three white maids, 
two black maids, five Negro men 
servants and five white footmen. 
Twice a week, Mr. Washington 
held levees from two to three and 
on Friday evenings, Mrs. Washing- 
ton was at home from eight to ten 
o’clock. Mr. Washington walked 
and rode a great deal but Mrs. 
Washington missed Virginia and 
felt the restrictions of public life. 
“I am very dull here,” she wrote 
from New York in October. One 
of the Washingtons’ few diversions 
was the theater. 

New York’s one theater was then 





on John Street. Set back from the 
road, it was reached under a ram- 
shackle covered way down which 
Mr. Wignell, the comedian, holding 
aloft two silver candlesticks, de- 
lighted to escort the President. At 
the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, one of the first acts of Con- 
gress had been to ban all extrava- 
gances such as cockfighting and the 
theater, and The American Com- 
pany, a group of British actors, who 
had toured the Colonies since 1752, 
retired to the West Indies. With 
the return of peace, The American 
Company sailed hopefully back to 
the new United States where they 
received a cold welcome. A lengthy 
debate took place in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature as to the moral 
effects of the drama and when Gen- 
eral Wayne and Robert Morris 
stood up for the fine arts, a Mr. 
Smiley asserted that fine arts only 
flourished when states were in their 
decline until Mr. Clymer reminded 
him that in Athens, liberty and 
arts were handmaids and that the 
Roman Republic had seen the birth 
of Horace and Vergil. Mr. Clymer’s 
argument preserved the theater for 
Philadelphia but New York’s Com- 
mon Council, less classically mind- 
ed, maintained so stern an attitude 
of disapprobation that The Ameri- 
can Company, in 1785, ventured to 
advertise in John Street only a series 
of lectures with pantomimes. Three 
months intervened before the thea- 


























ter was formally opened when many 
of the clergy continued their attacks 
from the pulpit. Thus, when the 
President moved to New York, his 
patronage was most important. 

It is difficult now to appreciate 
all that George Washington meant 
to Americans. To them he was the 
embodiment of that unity of pur- 
pose that had bound thirteen arro- 
gant jealous colonies together. The 
personal integrity of Washington 
was the cornerstone of our repub- 
lic; a doubt cast upon that integrity 
would have shaken the standard of 
every man, woman or child in the 
nation. No wonder the man was 
grave who was responsible for 
America’s faith. The people re- 
spected his reticence. They knew 
that in giving him the votes for 
which he had not asked, they had 
asked him to give much more. His 
composure was their comfort; the 
gravity, his due; his courtesy, their 
pattern. When the President in- 
dulged himself to the extent of a 
visit to the theater, everyone in New 
York was hoping that he would find 
it enjoyable. 

It was a gala occasion when the 
canary-colored coach and four 
white horses clattered into John 
Street on the evening of November 
24, 1789, and pulled up at the thea- 
ter’s covered way where Mr. Wig- 
nell and his candlesticks were wait- 
ing. The street was in some com- 
motion as the President was giving 
a theater party and had sent tickets 
for his box to some distinguished 
visitors: Mrs. John Adams, whose 
husband, the Vice-President had 
been called away to Massachusetts; 
General and Mrs. Schuyler, their 
pretty daughter and her brilliant 
husband, Alexander Hamilton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus King and Mrs. 
Green. The play was Sheridan’s 
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The Critic which had been seen only 
once before in New York and, as 
usual, there was a farce for a cur- 
tain raiser. This time it was The 
Toy by that O’Keefe whose famous 
character, Darby, in Poor Soldier, 
had provided Mr. Wignell with such 
a popular role that a young Ameri- 
can author named Dunlap had com- 
posed an afterpiece for Wignell 
called Darby’s Return. It was the 
premiére for Darby’s Return and, 
as Darby was to relate all he had 
seen in New York at the great 
parade for the Constitution and 
Washington’s inauguration, it was 
no wonder that the eyes of the audi- 
ence and the author were fixed on 
the Presidential box. The refer- 
ence to the Federal Convention, “a 
revolution without blood or blows,” 
brought a smile to Mr. Washing- 
ton’s tired face which clouded as 
the doggerel became more personal 
and Darby described the former 
Commander-in-Chief as 


“A man who fought to free the land 
from woe, 
Like me, had left his farm a-sol- 
diering to go. 
But having gained his point, he 
had, like me, 
Returned his own potato ground 
to see. 
But there he could not rest. 
one accord 
He’s called to be a kind of—not a 
lord— 
I don’t know what, he’s not a great 
man sure, 
For poor men love him just as he 
were poor.” 


With 


Eulogy always caused embarrass- 
ment to the President. His brow 


lowered at the query, “How looked 
he, Darby?” and a chill of appre- 
hension settled on the house. But 














when Darby, much crestfallen, re- 
turned he couldn’t say, as he had 
mistaken for the President some 
man “all lace and glitter.” Mr. 
Washington’s relief was such that 
he burst into a hearty laugh which 
was instantly echoed by the audi- 
ence. 

As it is the author of the ill- 
rhymed farce himself who reports 
the incident one might suspect ex- 
aggeration were it not for the edi- 
torial in the Daily Advertiser which 
commented on the occasion as one 
when “Our beloved Ruler seemed to 
unbend and for the moment give 
himself to the pleasures arising 
from the gratification of the two 
most noble organs of sense, the 
Eye and the Ear.” 


Mr. Washington’s laugh had 
echoed round New York. 


Kino Lapy.— Since 1935, Kind 
Lady has remained an uncomfort- 
able memory and we returned to 
the revival with a certain trepida- 
tion which was soon justified as 
this baneful story seems to gain 
power by repetition. Quite unlike 
trick melodrama, the fact that the 
plot is no secret is only to the ad- 
vantage of the author, Chodorov, 
who adapted the play from a story 
by Hugh Walpole. The opening 
scenes are completely banal and 
would remain so were it not for the 
sinister penumbra cast on them by 
a knowledge of the future. Ladies 
in Retirement gained its comedy 
through clever characterization; 
Kind Lady depends on persiflage 
which, despite the kindliest efforts 
of the players, has no wings. Once 


Miss Grace George enters upon the 
scene, however, the interest aroused 
in her strange adventure never 
flags. 


It seems improbable that 
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anyone could offer a better per- 
formance. Her finesse renders the 
story plausible: the rich recluse 
who is tricked by an accomplished 
crook and held a prisoner in her 
own house. Miss George contrives 
to show both the physical prostra- 
tion of Miss Herries with her heart 
attacks, and her unquenchable 
spirit. There is an agonizing mo- 
ment when her jailers permit her a 
few moments with a French art 
dealer, feeling confident that he will 
suspect her mental sanity—as he 
does. 

A friend of Miss George, invited 
to the dress rehearsal of the origi- 
nal production, told us that the play 
had then another ending but that 
she had rushed back to tell Miss 
George that some consideration 
must be shown the audience. The 
management decided she was right 
and the second curtain provided by 
the author was used and has been 
used ever since. But the present 
director has missed the cumulative 
grimness of the second act curtain 
as achieved by Henry Potter when 
Miss Herries’ unwelcome guests 
drive her step by step into a corner 
of her drawing room. Miss Herries 
now stands in the center of the 
stage and the men surrounding her 
are not so tall. Henry Abbott, cre- 
ated by Henry Daniell, is now 
played by Stiano Braggiotti, who 
falls short in the creepy villainy of 
Daniell but makes it credible that 
Miss Herries should have been 
snared by his easy effrontery—and 
his profile. Mr. Braggiotti makes 
sure that the audience does not miss 
the profile. Elfrida Derwent, as the 
sly housekeeper, and Marie Paxton, 
as the maid, are from the original 
cast; both are excellent. Ivy Trout- 
man and Joan Wetmore wear some 
of the charming costumes for which 
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Miss George is famous. Everyone 
who values good acting should see 
Miss George as Kind Lady.—At the 
Playhouse. 


JuPITER LAuGHS.—For centuries, 
science and religion have flirted, 
fought or joined forces. Dr. 
Cronin has staged his argument in 
the Common Room of an English 
“Nerve Sanatorium.” If he wished 
to prove that neuroses are not the 
prerogative of patients, he has 
proved the case. Everyone on the 
staff has a full-blown neurosis that 
makes life difficult for the other 
members. Dr. Venner, struggling, 
as heroes do, toward a most tre- 
mendous scientific discovery, is 
peculiarly venomous. It remains 
for Dr. Mary Murray, the medical 
missionary, to alkalize his acid with 
her innate unselfishness. Dr. Cro- 
nin has as fine a theme as one could 
wish in the transfiguring quality of 
a good example but in his fear of 
being sentimental, he has exagger- 
ated the sinners. Ibsen or O’Neill 
have often handled a plot just as 
crude in its colors but with more 
dexterous shading. Dr. Cronin’s 
dialogue has no overtones. 

“Get out—I’m tired of you,” 
shouts Venner to his chief’s wife. 

“Why, yes, of course, you’re in 
love with my husband,” remarks 
that same lady to the matron. 
“____ fool” is a usual salutation. 

The Hedda Gabler of the drama, 
the head doctor’s wife, wishes re- 
venge on Venner for falling in love 
with the missionary but the matron, 
more cerebral and less alluring, re- 
venges herself on all three by sug- 
gesting to the Hedda that she burn 
Dr. Venner’s note. In trying to 
save this MS, Mary is killed by an 
explosion in the laboratory and, in 
her memory, Dr. Venner throws up 


science and goes to China with her 
prayerbook in his pocket. 

Alexander Knox and Jessica 
Tandy play Venner and Mary so 
truthfully that they almost harness 
the melodrama. Reginald Mason, 
in his usual part of kindly friend, 
has difficult lines but Edith Meiser 
creates a real person in the matron 
and, in a cockney bit, Esther 
Mitchell won a spontaneous round 
of applause. It is a pity that Dr. 
Cronin did not spend a little more 
time on the writing of Jupiter 
Laughs as for a first play to err on 
the side of too much action is as 
unusual as it is heartening. He 
should have been bold enough to 
face sentiment squarely or have 
been more analytical in his psychol- 
ogy. But we know the season will 
not have many plays with as direct 
a purpose.—At the Biltmore. 


Sim SALA Bim.—It means 
“Thanks to you” in Danish which 
is really thanks to Dante, as Mr. 
Jansen from Copenhagen, likes to 
call himself. A perfect Uncle Sam 
at the final curtain, a turban seems 
equally to become him. As patri- 
arch of a juvenile and, in some 
cases, very beautiful company, he 
manages to make all the young peo- 
ple appear in the most unexpected 
places. No sooner are three of 
them in a balloon on the stage than 
they come running down the aisle 
from the wrong direction, or float 
down from the top of the theater 
in hermetically sealed boxes. Mr. 
Dante has not the magical fingers 
of Houdini at knots or cards, but 
he knows his trade and its tricks 
and is an expert with the famous 
Chinese rings. Dante points out 
that his show is a clean one. So it 


is and an amusing one, too.—At 
the Morosco. 
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THE Marcu oF T1ME.—The latest 
films on the Dutch East Indies and 
our neighbors in the Caribbean are 
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No one 
should miss this intelligent presen- 
tation of current history. 


of the most vital interest. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—By this time a 
great many people have seen the 
second edition twice but can still 
get a laugh out of it.—At the Win- 
ter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire With FatHer.—Boston is 
now to have its own edition with 
Miss Dorothy Gish. Her sister has 
been Mrs. Day for a long time in 
Chicago.—At the Empire. 


THE MAN WHo CAME TO DINNER. 
—Another comedy to weather the 
heat and probably good for the win- 
ter. Not our personal favorite.— 
At the Music Box. 


THe Time or Your Lire. — Mr. 
Saroyan’s rambling parable on 
charity returns for a short engage- 
ment prior to a road tour. The ac- 
tion takes place in a saloon with a 
street girl for heroine and a drunk- 
ard for the hero. Flashes of imagi- 
nation brighten the sordid sur- 
roundings and a few of the charac- 
ters are extremely amusing—some 


of them, the reverse. Some scenes 
seem unnecessarily objectionable, 
and so does some of the dialogue.— 
At the Guild. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms.— Why this 
should still be running is a prob- 
lem.—At the Plymouth. 


June 


THERE SHALL BE No Nicut.—We 
extend renewed congratulations to 
the Lunts in this very great play by 
Mr. Sherwood. Everyone should 
see it before it goes on the road in 
November.—At the Alvin. 


July 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—For once 
Victor Moore is permitted to get the 
best of William Gaxton in this gay 
operetta where Mr. Moore is a Sena- 
tor with investigating propensities 
and Mr. Gaxton is a Louisiana poli- 
tician. Zorina is the graceful hero- 
ine and Irene Bordoni sings songs 
by Irving Berlin. Ryskind pro- 
vides the humor.—At the Imperial. 




















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe WoRLD AND THE Faitn. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





NOTRE DAME’S HUNDRED YEARS IN AMERICA 


F the many cities which experi- 
enced total or partial destruc- 
tion in the German-Belgian cam- 
paign of last May, one that suffered 
with great intensity was the little 
Belgian town of Namur. In the 
days before the surrender its name 
became familiar to all the world as 
the scene of some of the most bit- 
ter fighting of the war. It was a 
name already well known to all the 
pupils of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
as being the home of the Sisters’ 
mother house. Because of its local- 
ity, Namur has more than once been 
a target for invading hordes, and its 
ancient citadel was guarded by a 
chapel in honor of Our Lady of the 
Ramparts, the name by which the 
Blessed Mother has been loved for 
centuries in Namur. 

Previously the fortune of war 
had not dealt too heavily with the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. This time 
the ravages of fire and bombing 
were almost complete. Convent, 


library, schools, novitiate, and all 
that pertained to the mother house 
were swept away, except the pub- 
lic chapel of Mére Julie and the 
little Gothic oratory which shelters 
the relics and tombs of the found- 





resses. And Our Lady of the Ram- 
parts further protected her daugh- 
ters, as the lives of all the nuns 
were saved. 

It was like Julie Billiart to with- 
stand this last onslaught as during 
her dramatic and extraordinary 
lifetime she withstood so much 
more, trusting ever and implicitly 
in the infinite goodness of God. 
She was a Frenchwoman, born in 
the old province of Picardy in the 
little town of Cuvilly. Her apos- 
tolic zeal was manifested early in 
her efforts to teach the village chil- 
dren catechism, but it was not until 
she was nearly forty, when the 
Revolution gave great power to the 
enemies of the Church, that the 
sublime fervor and incredible spir- 
itual strength of Julie came into 
their own. She was for twenty-two 
years a physically helpless invalid, 
afflicted with a paralysis which af- 
fected at times even her speech, yet 
the important beginnings of her 
work were already accomplished 
before the miraculous recovery 
through which she was afforded 
many more active years of service. 
Her overwhelming love for the souls 
of children, whom she saw on every 
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hand deprived of their religious 
birthright during these troublous 
years in France, was her great in- 
centive in the founding of an Order 
which was to become one of the 
strong educational forces of our 
time. She was assisted in this work, 
materially, intellectually, and spir- 
itually, to an extent that can never 
be measured, by a noblewoman of 
Amiens, Francoise Blin de Bourdon, 
who later became Mére St. Joseph, 
the second Superior General of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
It is she who shares with Mére 
Julie the privilege of burial in the 
miraculously untouched garden 
chapel at Namur. 

There is not time and space to 
trace here the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Institute of Notre Dame 
from its humble beginnings. Cer- 
tainly it is due largely to the great 
fervor and devotion of the holy 
women who began the work and 
who saw in every obstacle only 
one more difficulty to be overcome. 
It is due specifically, at least in 
part, to three rather interesting 
characteristics of the Order, which 
were, at the time of its organiza- 
tion, especially unusual, not to say 
actually revolutionary. The insti- 
tute was ungraded, having but one 
class of religious; it was not bound 
to the Office of the Church; it was 
not cloistered in the strict sense 
that the older Orders of the Church 
are cloistered. These qualities obvi- 
ously made it from its inception 
adaptable to many situations and 
have greatly facilitated the mission 
activities which early claimed the 
attention of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame in Africa, and more recently 
in China and Japan. 

The American foundations began 
likewise as missions, and Blessed 
Julie’s zeal for the instruction of 
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poor children and her insistence 
upon the establishment of “free 
schools” to be conducted in con- 
junction with those for paying pu- 
pils bred an ideal in the hearts of 
her Sisters which made them pecu- 
liarly suited to work in democratic 
America. 

The third Superior General, Mére 
Ignace, had from her girlhood 
longed to work in the missions of 
the New World. It was she who 
welcomed to Namur in 1838 Bishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati. The Bishop 
had called to visit a friend who was 
staying at the convent to make a re- 
treat given for former pupils. At 
the invitation of Mére Ignace he ad- 
dressed the retreatants and fired his 
listeners with interest in the work 
of the Church in America. One of 
those who heard him was a young 
nun called Sister Louise, who im- 
mediately after the Bishop’s talk 
offered herself impulsively and 
wholeheartedly to her Superior for 
the American missions. She was 
the youngest of the eight Sisters of 
Notre Dame who sailed from Ant- 
werp in September of 1840 for the 
six weeks’ voyage to New York. Be- 
fore Christmas of that year the Sis- 
ters had taken up their residence in 
the convent at Sixth Street, Cincin- 
nati, “the cradle of Notre Dame in 
America.” 

On January 18, 1841, school 
opened. In spite of the fact that 
only one member of the Commu- 
nity, the young Sister Louise, spoke 
English, the school was patronized 
by great numbers, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, and this in an age 
when bigotry was rampant. Writ- 
ing, painting, music, and needle- 
work were taught, as was fashion- 
able in the forties, but it was the 
fundamentals of education that 
were stressed, with the result that 
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the Sisters were early recognized as 
sound and thorough teachers. 

From this modest beginning grew 
in rapid development the network 
of elementary and secondary 
schools conducted by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame throughout the Middle 
West and East. Sister Louise be- 
came Provincial Superior eight 
years after coming to America and 
directed the work of the Institute 
for nearly forty years. She and her 
successor, Sister Superior Julia, 
were responsible in a large meas- 
ure for the great success that Notre 
Dame schools have since enjoyed. 
Both of these women had extraor- 
dinary capacity as educators, a re- 
markable foresight in anticipating 
such important measures as state 
requirements, and a splendid spirit 
of co-operation manifested in their 
adaptability to the needs of various 
dioceses. 

It is interesting to notice that spe- 
cial work among the deaf children 
of Cincinnati was initiated at Sixth 
Street in 1881 under the able direc- 
tion of Sister Mary of the Sacred 
Heart, who for thirty years labored 
in this field of service. Again, as 
early as two years after the close 
of the Civil War, we find the Sisters 
of Notre Dame opening a school for 
colored children in Cincinnati, 
which was continued until 1915 
when the work was taken over by 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. A similar work was under- 
taken in Philadelphia in 1877 when 
Sister Superior Julia opened a 
school in St. Peter Claver’s Parish 
for colored girls, which is still flour- 
ishing today. 

Two of the oldest and best-loved 
houses of the Cincinnati Province 
are those of the well-known Notre 
Dame schools at the Summit in the 
Walnut Hills section of Cincinnati 
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and Mount Notre Dame at Reading, 
Ohio, where the novitiate for the 
Province is located. Most of the 
foundations were made relatively 
early, stemming directly from Cin- 
cinnati—among them those of Day- 
ton, Columbus, and Hamilton. 
Many of the schools in Illinois, and 
especially in the Chicago area, came 
later, close to or well after the turn 
of the century. 

Within ten years after the arrival 
in Cincinnati, Notre Dame had 
found its way to Boston, this time 
at the behest of a Jesuit who some 
years previously had called upon 
Bishop Purcell in Cincinnati and 
was invited to see the convent and 
the Sixth Street Academy. Three 
Sisters went to Stillman Street, St. 
Mary’s Parish, in 1849, to open a 
Catholic school in Boston. At the 
time there was no Catholic school 
in the city. The boarding school 
conducted by the Ursulines at 
Charlestown had been burned in 
1834 by a mob of “Know-Nothing” 
supporters, and the school estab- 
lished earlier by the Sisters of Char- 
ity in St. Mary’s Parish had been 
abandoned for some unknown rea- 
son. In 1853 the Boston Academy of 
Notre Dame was opened at Berkeley 
Street. The astonishing rapidity 
with which Notre Dame parish 
schools and academies multiplied 
over the state of Massachusetts is 
educational history. Lowell, Law- 
rence, Roxbury, East Boston, South 
Boston, all were established before 
the Civil War, and Chicopee, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Springfield, 
and Salem flourished before the 
eighties. The decade of the eighties 
brought Notre Dame to Somerville, 
Woburn, and finally Waltham, 
where the novitiate for the New 
England Province is situated. In 
September, 1919, Emmanuel Col- 
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lege, Boston, was opened, and its 
charter was signed on April 8th of 
the year following, Mére Julie’s 
feast day. Emmanuel College num- 
bers over eleven hundred graduates 
and a student body of about six 
hundred. 

The Sisters went to Philadelphia 
in 1856 and to Washington in 1873, 
these being the earliest foundations 
in what is now known as the Balti- 
more Province, with the novitiate 
at Ilchester, Md. The best known 
foundation in the Baltimore Prov- 
ince is Trinity College, Washington, 
established in 1897 by Sister Supe- 
rior Julia. It was the first Catholic 
college for women in this country 
to exist independent of any lower 
school. In the year 1939-1940, 
Trinity had students from twenty- 
nine States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The California Province, unlike 
those of New England and Balti- 
more, has been almost from the 
first independent in administration 
of Cincinnati. Its beginnings, while 
perhaps not actually more heroic 
than the Notre Dame foundations 
further east, were yet more exciting 
and colorful. Another indefatigable 
Jesuit, Peter de Smet, known as 
“the Apostle of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” visited Namur in 1844 and 
induced Mére Constantine to send 
a little band of six Sisters to the 
wilds of Oregon. The voyage, made 
around Cape Horn, took seven 
months and was fraught with in- 
numerable dangers. For eight 
years the Sisters worked as mis- 
sionaries among the Indians. What- 
ever success was achieved was 
largely in the spiritual order, but 
we have reason to believe that these 
spiritual works were not unfruit- 
ful. In any event, when two of this 
community went to San Francisco 





in 1851 to meet Sisters coming 
from Cincinnati (by way of Pana- 
ma) for work in the Oregon Mis- 
sion, the Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco utilized the leisure occasioned 
by a delay in the arrival of the 
Panama boat to persuade the Sis- 
ters to make a foundation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Certainly the need was very great. 
San Francisco in the years follow- 
ing the Gold Rush was a busy, rap- 
idly expanding city, teeming with 
life, vigorous, crude, and beautiful. 
The Jesuits of Santa Clara and the 
the Sisters of Notre Dame at San 
José, working side by side, nour- 
ished intellectually and spiritually 
the young West. This first Cali- 
fornia foundation withstood pov- 
erty, fire, and earthquake, and 
flourished in true California fash- 
ion. Before 1890 schools were also 
established at Marysville, San Fran- 
cisco, Santa Clara, Alameda, Red- 
wood City, and Petaluma and were 
maintained by the Provincial House 
at San José until such time as they 
became severally self - supporting. 
The College of San José was listed 
at least as early as 1873 in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as a well-established four-year 
college. In 1923 it was transferred 
to Belmont, which lies midway be- 
tween San Francisco and San José. 
The property was formerly the 
magnificent estate of William Ral- 
ston, a mining king of the sixties, 
and it was here that the Diamond 
Jubilee of Notre Dame in California 
was celebrated in 1926. Belmont is 
now a Junior College, perpetuating 
and perfecting the high traditions 
of the pioneer Notre Dame of San 
José. 

Such is, briefly, the story of 
Notre Dame’s hundred years in 
America. She has now, divided 

















among the four Provinces, over 
two thousand Sisters, eighty-three 
parochial schools, five central high 
schools, fifteen academies, one 
junior college, and two colleges of- 
fering complete courses for the 
bachelor’s degree. The story is 
truly one of missionaries and edu- 
cators. Time after time the Sisters 
of Notre Dame have come at the 
earnest plea of bishops or priests to 
open the first Catholic schools in 
regions where the schooling was in- 
adequate and the work of the 
Church was still very largely in un- 
furrowed fields. Again and again 
they have opened schools in cities, 
far removed it is true from the rude 
boundaries of the frontier, which 
were yet in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury so steeped in bigotry that it 
was often necessary for the Sisters 
to appear outside their convents 
dressed as lay-women. That these 
schools were always maintained 
without the outbreak of serious 
trouble is a tribute to the serene 
dignity and unobtrusive but very 
real charity of the Sisters who con- 
ducted them. 

And so over the broad expanse 
from Boston to San Francisco, the 
Sisters have been among the first of 
America’s valiant religious to ac- 
complish the difficult work of pio- 
neers, enduring poverty, privation, 
and hardships, making constant 
and numerous adjustments, suffer- 
ing the inevitable censure and mis- 
understanding that are ever the lot 
of pioneers. It must be noted also, 
though the record speaks eloquent- 
ly for itself, that the Sisters of 
Notre Dame have never forgotten 
that the primary purpose of their 
Foundress was to provide education 
for the children of the poor. If 
there is any other contribution 
which is peculiarly and uniquely 
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theirs, it is perhaps an extraordi- 
nary faculty for adapting them- 
selves to the modern way of educa- 
tion while resolutely retaining the 
ever-necessary fundamentals. Wit- 
ness Sister Superior Julia’s single- 
handed efforts to maintain the 
standards of all Notre Dame schools 
in her Province by annual written 
examinations which claimed always 
her own valuable supervision. Wit- 
ness again her careful study back 
in the nineties of the curricula of 
such colleges as Wellesley and Vas- 
sar, when she had become con- 
vinced that Catholic young women 
needed an institution of full col- 
legiate stature. 

The spiritual aspect of the work 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame is best 
expressed in the words of Mére 
Julie herself, addressed to her first 
spiritual daughters: “Try to form 
good Christian women, women who 
will be useful in their homes and in 
society, not sentimental devotees.” 
Such then has ever been and still 
is the Sisters’ single-minded pur- 
pose: to teach students to be “intel- 
ligent Catholics.” 

Cardinal Sterckx declared the In- 
stitute of Notre Dame to be “a 
breath of the Apostolic Spirit fallen 
upon the heart of a woman who 
knew how to believe and how to 
love.” With courage and simplicity 
have Mére Julie’s daughters in 
America endeavored to cherish 
their Mother’s faith and charity and 
to transmit it to the thousands of 
girls who have come under their 
care. Those who have learned 
from them even the elementary les- 
sons in “how to believe and how to 
love” know that the Sisters of Notre 
Dame through a glorious century 
have brought honor to her whose 
name they bear. 

Eien A. GANEY. 
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RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 


HERE is nothing unusual about 

the fact that every year, be- 
ginning as early as September and 
continuing well into December, mil- 
lions of Catholics expend millions 
of dollars for Christmas cards. But 
it is, undeniably, an unusual state 
of affairs when loyal, stanch Catho- 
lics send every kind of Christmas 
card except those with a religious 
motif. 

The holiday mails carry, from 
Catholic homes, greetings bearing 
pictures of holly wreaths and 
mistletoe, houses and trees, ski 
jumpers and ice skaters, snow- 
storms and winter scenes, stage 
coaches and sleighs, fireplaces and 
Christmas stockings, dogs and cats 
and assorted animals. Perhaps, as 
a reluctant concession to religion, 
there is a picture of a rose-win- 
dowed cathedral, a gleaming Christ- 
mas candle or a silvery star. 

What is the cause of this seeming 
indifference, on the part of so 
many Catholics, to the appeals of 
bishops and priests for the use of 
greetings that are in keeping with 
the real significance of the Feast of 
Christmas? 

Simply this: a widespread idea, 
among Catholics of all ages, that re- 
ligious Christmas cards are in poor 
taste and above all, inartistic. And 
in this day when one hears, on all 
sides, the theory expounded that 
cards, stationery and greetings ex- 
press a person’s background and 
personality, it is apparently a grave 
social error even to consider send- 
ing a commonplace, inartistic 
Christmas message to one’s friends. 

It is time that thinking Catholics 
begin a concerted movement to 
prove that on the contrary religious 
Christmas cards are actually in the 


very best of taste because they 
typify the true meaning of Christ- 
mas, the coming of the Redeemer. 
And from the standpoint of art, the 
greatest painters the world has ever 
known considered the presentation 
of the Holy Family, the Madonna 
and Child, or the Coming of the 
Magi worthy of their supreme 
efforts. 

It is true that many of the re- 
productions were formerly cheap 
and tawdry, but the past few years 
have seen a remarkable change in 
the kind and quality of religious 
Christmas cards. Some of the 
largest greeting card firms in the 
country are now specializing in ex- 
cellent reproductions of the great 
paintings of the Nativity. They are 
likewise putting out, at reasonable 
prices, boxes of religious Christmas 
cards of very good quality, while 
the output of the missionary soci- 
eties has noticeably improved. 

Those who design their own 
Christmas cards could find a wealth 
of material in the works of the 
world’s master painters: “The Sis- 
tine Madonna” or “Madonna of the 
Chair” by Raphael, Titian’s “Ma- 
donna of the Cherries,” Botticelli’s 
and Murillo’s “Madonna and 
Child,” Caracci’s “Virgin With the 
Sleeping Child” (to mention only a 
few) are tremendously appealing 
and express, very thoroughly, the 
spirit of Christmas. Prints of these 
masterpieces and innumerable 
others of the Holy Family and the 
Magi could be effectively combined 
with appropriate Scriptural verses 
to make Christmas greetings of dis- 
tinction. 

Today, every reputable dealer in 
greeting cards carries some with a 
religious motif. He will stock more 























if there is a sufficient demand. 
Unfortunately, that demand has 
been far too small. Catholics have 
been among the least interested 
buyers. Strangely, it has been the 
non-Catholics who have created the 
present-day sizeable market for re- 
ligious Christmas cards. Proof of 
this statement is the prevalence of 
religious greetings with verses from 
the King James’ Version of Holy 
Scripture. 

Catholics—twenty million strong 
—could accomplish wonders if they 
tried. If just one per cent of the 
total Catholic population used re- 
ligious Christmas cards, an enthu- 
siastic support of the project would 
be built up in every parish. If ten 
per cent took an interest in the 
movement, a market could be cre- 
ated that would meet the demands 
of every taste and every pocket- 
book. 

The important thing is to make 
people want to send religious 
Christmas cards. Admonitions by 
bishops and clergy are the first 
steps toward the goal. However, 
the incentive must come from the 
Catholic laity itself. Catholics must 
become convinced that it is right 
and proper to send religious Christ- 
mas cards. In other words, there 
must be a mass movement in behalf 
‘of this project. 

How can this movement be in- 
augurated? Through organiza- 
tions, to be sure. Every parish has 
its men’s, women’s and children’s 
societies. And then there are the na- 
tional organizations: The Knights 
of Columbus, the Catholic Daugh- 
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ters of America, the Daughters of 
Isabella, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, the National Council 
of Catholic Women, the C.Y.O. 
units, the sodalities and Legion of 
Mary, the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade and the great parish 
Rosary and Holy Name societies. If 
the subject of sending religious 
Christmas cards was brought up 
and discussed by these groups— 
early enough in the fall to be effec- 
tive—a wealth of interest could be 
created. And popular support 
would soon follow. 

The thing to keep in mind, from 
an artistic standpoint, is that there 
is nothing greater in the world of 
art than the paintings of Raphael, 
Titian, Da Vinci, Murillo, Velas- 
quez, Botticelli—all of whom cre- 
ated masterpieces by using the su- 
preme Christmas motif — the Holy 
Family. Surely, we moderns need 
not be ashamed to use reproduc- 
tions of the works of the Old Mas- 
ters on our Christmas cards. 

And from the viewpoint of re- 
ligion it is a flagrant waste of 
opportunity to send a Christmas 
greeting that does not, in some way, 
refer to the Birth of Christ. The 
ills of the world are due—by admis- 
sion of some of the greatest think- 
ers in the world today—to a lack of 
religion. 

It is a pity then that Catholics 
who have the faith—the greatest of 
all gifts—selfishly refuse to allow 
others a glimpse of their own hap- 
piness when they neglect to send a 
religious Christmas greeting. 

AULEEN BoRDEAUX EBERHARDT. 











Tuey Lovep LIBERTY 


In Catholic countries, the neces- 
sity of strong measures of precau- 
tion against seditions and tumults 
occasioned by the Reformation in 
every place where it had made its 
appearance, necessarily tended to 
strengthen the arm of the execu- 
tive: and in the general ferment of 
the times, the people willingly re- 
signed most of the civil privileges 
they had enjoyed during the middle 
ages, in order, by increasing the 
power of their rulers, the more 
effectually to stem the torrent of 
innovation, and to avert the threat- 
ened evils of anarchy. Thus the 
political tendency of the Reforma- 
tion, both directly and indirectly, 
favored the introduction of ab- 
solute systems of government 
throughout Europe. 

And thus do we clearly owe to 
the “glorious Reformation,” the 
despotic governments, the vast 
standing armies, and we may add, 
the immense public debts and the 
burdensome taxation, of most of 
the European governments. 
Guizot’s assertion is then well 
founded, both in the principles of 
political philosophy, and in the 
facts of history. We may however 
remark, that it was a_ strange 
“emancipation of the human mind” 
truly, which thus avowedly led to 
the “triumph of absolute monarchy 
throughout Europe!” 

It would seem that Switzerland at 
least was an exception to Guizot’s 
sweeping assertion; as absolute 
monarchy never was established in 
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its cantons, even after the Reforma- 
tion. But the reader of Swiss his- 
tory will not fail to observe, that 
wherever Protestantism was estab- 
lished in that country, there the 
democratic principle was weakened, 
there the legislative councils un- 
duly interfered in spiritual matters, 
and there despotism thus often tri- 
umphed in the much abused name 
of liberty. Those cantons of Swit- 
zerland precisely are the freest, 
which have remained faithful to the 
Catholic religion. In them, you 
read of no persecution of Protes- 
tants for conscience’ sake, of no 
attempts to unite church and state, 
and of little departure in any re- 
spect from the original Catholic 
charter of Swiss liberties. It is a 
remarkable fact, that the three can- 
tons which first asserted Swiss lib- 
erty—those of Schweitz, Uri and 
Unterwald—have all continued 
faithful to the Catholic Church, as 
well as to the good old principles of 
democracy bequeathed to them by 
the Catholic founders of their re- 
public. 

D’Aubigné admits, and he is sad- 
ly puzzled to account for, this stern 
adherence of the oldest and freest 
Swiss cantons to the Catholic faith. 
He explains it in his own character- 
istic way, by appealing to the in- 
scrutable ways of the Providence 
of God! He says: 

“But if the Helvetic towns, open 
and accessible to ameliorations, 
were likely to be drawn early with- 
in the current of the Reformation, 
the case was very different with the 
mountain districts. It might have 
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been thought that these communi- 
ties, more simple and energetic than 
their confederates in the towns, 
would have embraced with ardor a 
doctrine, of which the characteris- 
tics were simplicity and force; but 
He who said—‘at that time two men 
shall be in the field, the one shall 
be taken and the other left’—saw 
fit to leave these mountaineers, 
while he took the men of the plain. 
Perhaps an attentive observer 
might have discerned some sym- 
toms of the difference, which was 
about to manifest itself between the 
people of the town and the hills. In- 
telligence had not penetrated to 
those hights. Those cantons which 
had founded Swiss liberty, proud 
of the part they had played in the 
grand struggle for independence, 
were not disposed to be tamely in- 
structed by their younger brethren 
of the plain. Why, they might ask, 
should they change the faith in 
which they had expelled the Aus- 
trians, and which had consecrated 
by altars all the scenes of their tri- 
umphs? Their priests were the 
only enlightened guides to whom 
they could apply; their worship and 
their festivals were occupation and 
diversion for their tranquil lives, 
and enlivened the silence of their 
peaceful retreats. They continued 
closed against religious innova- 
tions.” 

Sure enough: why should they 
change the religion which had 
sealed their liberties with its divine 
sanction, and the principles and the 
worship of which were so closely 
interwoven with their most cher- 
ished patriotic reminiscences? “In- 
telligence had not penetrated to 
those hights,” indeed! Those 
mountaineers were not sufficiently 
enlightened to perceive, — what no 
one has yet perceived,—that the 
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seditions and tumults which every- 
where marked the progress of the 
Reformation were favorable to lib- 
erty. They may well bless the day, 
in which they took the resolution to 
adhere to the faith of their patriotic 
forefathers: and, from their moun- 
tain hights, amidst “their peaceful 
retreats,” they may look down with 
proud complacency on their “breth- 
ren of the plain” torn by civil fac- 
tions and religious dissensions— 
persecuting and proscribing one an- 
other—all in consequence of their 
having had the “intelligence” to em- 
brace the “glorious Reformation”! 

John Quincy Adams, the “old man 
eloquent,” has offered a far more 
plausible solution of the difficulty 
which so sadly puzzled the mind of 
D’Aubigné. In a speech, which he 
made some years ago at Buffalo, he 
said that “liberty was a mountain 
nymph,” who loved always to 
breathe the purest air, and to dwell 
in the most lofty situations, nearest 
to heaven! The old Swiss cantons 
had an instinctive feeling of the 
truth of this beautiful and poetic 
thought. They loved liberty, and 


therefore they remained Catholic. 

—From The History of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. By M. J. Spatprnc, D.D. (Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 1865), Vol. I. 
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THE WITCHERY OF WorpDs 


So you like to read? How much 
do you read in a week? Do you 
read well? Do you read fast? Do 
you remember what you read? Can 
you repeat what you read? Do you 
read with your ears as well as your 
eyes? When you have closed the 
book, do you go on feeling what 
you have been reading? Do you go 
on hearing the words? 

Many people take words for 
granted, regard them no more 
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highly than they might a basketful 
of pebbles. Such people may think 
they want to be writers, because 
they have got the notion there is 
something romantic or glamorous 
about it, but they do not want to 
write. They are mistaken about 
the romance, which is not in being 
interviewed by the papers or hailed 
as a best-seller; the romance is in 
the words and what you can do 
with them. If you do not feel this, 
if you have not always felt it, then 
you should not try to work with 
words, but should turn to some- 
thing quite different... . 

The writer’s business is with 
words. By and by, of course, he 
will hope to make sense with his 
words, to say something that will 
influence men, that will cheer, in- 
struct or exalt others, that will com- 
municate to others what he has ex- 
perienced. But he begins with his 
awareness of words. 


a basket all alike; for him they have 
color and sound and different val- 
ues. In the hands of a master of 
words they can hold him and en- 
thrall him, until through the print- 
ed page he can travel the Seven 
Seas, climb the highest mountain, 
experience sickness and danger and 
death, or he can leap to a balcony 
where Juliet waits and hear the 
lark sing. 

The writer begins as a reader, an 
impassioned and dazzled reader of 
what others have written. ...Ina 
recent talk Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, the distinguished literary 
enthusiast of Yale University, has 
said that the habit is what is im- 
portant in the education of chil- 
dren. “Let them read a lot of trash 
if it is exciting,” he said. “And by 


tact and sympathy they can be led 
to read better books.” 


Some chil- 
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never to him dun-colored pebbles in | 





dren cannot be led to acquire a 
habit of reading. We might say 
they are allergic to the printed 
page! Sometimes people go through 
the school system reading as badly 
as little children; small wonder that 
they have trouble with courses in 
languages or literature! We now 
know that learning to read is a 
complicated process, and that not 
everyone can learn in the same 
way; we know that intelligent per- 
sons who read slowly and poorly 
can be retrained. Probably all of us 
could learn to read faster and more 
efficiently than we do. 

People who have a great deal to 
do with books read differently from 
other people. They get more pleas- 
ure out of it, and they also cover 
more ground. They can glance 
down a few pages of a book and get 
an impression of the book, so that 
they will know whether they want 
to spend more time on it. Others 
who do not read this way will dis- 
pute the possibility of it, though 
they may not deny that you can 
walk through a picture gallery and 
at a glance gain an impression of 
the paintings, so you know which 
ones you want to spend time on.... 

Everybody uses words, every day 
and every hour of our waking lives. 
And so, many people fail to recog- 
nize the great differences in indi- 
viduals in this matter. They do 
not think about their reading hab- 
its as an indication of their ability 
to use words, but they may think 
they could be writers if they ever 
got around to it. They fancy this 
would be an easy way to make a 
living, to make a fortune, even, and 
they enjoy dreams of the fame and 
attention which they might gain. 
They would not think of going up 
to a composer and telling him that 
if they could get someone who un- 
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derstood counterpoint, or how to 
write down the notes, they could 
produce a symphony. Nor would 
they go to a landscape artist and 
propose that he use his brush and 
pigments to put down the lovely 
scene they have just been looking 
at.... Anybody working with words 
will need . . . an ear for words, a 
feeling for their rhythm, their vari- 
ety and their delight, a sense of 
their power and their magic... . 
The English language belongs to 
us, to the people who use it and 
make it and change it—and per- 
haps abuse it. It is the living, lusty 
product of the genius of human be- 
ings, one of the great expressions 
of the desire of human beings to 
communicate with each other. Our 
ancestors have fashioned for our 
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use and enjoyment a language of 
vast proportions and exquisite dis- 
criminations. Words can be tools 
sharp as knives, sensitive as an- 
tennae. As Wells has said, “Lan- 
guage is the hand of the mind to 
hold and keep.” ... 

In words we have preserved for 
us the wisdom and the beauty of 
the past. There is dynamite in 
words, enough to blow up a world. 
Through words we think and dream 
and plan for the future. Your life 
depends on language, your own and 
others’ words. Perhaps it is not 
too much to ask of a democracy 
that the people learn to use ade- 
quately these powerful weapons in 
the defense of their liberties. 


—From Working With Words. By Lorine 
Pruetre (New York: Funk and Wagnalls). 















Wuy Dip FRANCE FAIL? 


Ir is now increasingly clear that 
the main factor in France’s collapse 
is to be discovered in its successive 
Governments for the past ten or 
twelve years, and—to go back even 
further—in the very system of gov- 
ernment elaborated under the Third 
Republic. Democratic, in a sense, 
the regime was: but it had all the 
faults of democracy with far too 
few of its saving features. A want 
of authority and _ responsibility: 
cliques of politicians engrossed in 
personal or party interests, with 
little consciousness of the people’s 
needs and far too little attention to 
national problems: a _ string of 
parties running through the politi- 
cal spectrum to finish in a deep red 
so that no Government could be 
other than a temporary coalition or 
compromise: the facile game of 
moving in and out of office, with 
the result that each succeeding Gov- 
ernment appeared to be a mere re- 
grouping of the last, with the same, 
long-discredited ministers in key 
positions: pronounced Masonic ten- 
dencies which have done so much 
to de-Christianize French education 
and public life: and finally, in re- 
cent years, the alarming growth of 
Communism and its culmination in 
the incompetent and anti-national 
Front Populaire—this is where we 
must first look for an explanation 
of France’s failure. There were, no 
doubt, sincere, disinterested and 
patriotic men among the politicians, 
but the general verdict cannot fail 
to be a most unfavorable one. 
There was a lack of stability and 
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confidence, an avoidance of realism, 
an unwillingness to call for the 
discipline and sacrifices which be- 
came, every year, more imperative, 
a disinclination ever to let the 
French people know the real facts 
of the European situation. 

Now these men were certainly not 
Fascist: they were liberal, radical, 
and Marxist in their varying de- 
gree. Neither were they Catholic: 
the middle parties were indifferent 
towards religion, those of the Left 
were anti-clerical and normally 
anti-Catholic. Opposition to the 
Church, even when it was not per- 
sonally felt, was part of their politi- 
cal outlook. They were heirs to 
the men who, thirty years ago, had 
driven the religious Orders and 
Congregations from France and 
secularized the schools—to the 
great detriment, as now may be 
seen, of French morale. This Gov- 
ernment spirit was so definite, and 
so definitely anti-Catholic, that it 
was difficult for a sincerely prac- 
tising Catholic to hold a high posi- 
tion in the State: even in the army 
the practice of religion was a bar 
rather than a recommendation. 
The Gamelins were preferred to the 
Weygands for reasons other than 
military. Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
“War Memoirs” (Vol. II, pp. 1717, 
1718), brings out this contrast very 
acutely in the attitude of Clemen- 
ceau to Foch. The _ governing 
party in France, he notes —he is 
writing of 1918—was, and had for 
a long time been, anti-clerical. 
“Clemenceau was the most inex- 
orable of all the anti-clericals. His 
life had been spent in fighting the 
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influence of the Church. He would 
never enter a church. His refusal, 
when he paid a visit to Strasbourg 
after the Armistice, to attend a 
celebration of the liberation of 
Alsace in that glorious cathedral 
lost him the presidentship of the 
Republic when he was the most 
popular and powerful man in 
France. Foch was not only him- 
self an ardent Churchman, his 
brother was a bishop [sic., actually 
the brother referred to was a priest, 
a member of the Society of Jesus, 
which possibly made it worse]. 
Clemenceau had a deep distrust of 
all Catholic generals. He disliked 
placing power in their hands.” If 
a great part of the blame must be 
given to this sequence of anti- 
Catholic Governments, far more 
concerned with self and party and 
ideology than with the nation’s true 
welfare and concern, then the 
Catholics of France—in this respect 
at least—must be absolved from 
censure. 

But—it might be urged—haven’t 
men like Pétain, Weygand and the 
rest used the French collapse to rid 
themselves of the Third Republic, 
with which they had possibly little 
sympathy, in order to build up 
something more in keeping with 
their idea of a Christian State? 
That any Frenchman of the old 
tradition would consider this at 
the price of capitulation to the Ger- 
mans is unthinkable, but let us first 
of all acquit them of any major re- 
sponsibility for that collapse. The 
question has, in fact, no meaning 
unless you are prepared to allow 
them this. Rightly or wrongly, 
they judged the military situation 
to be hopeless. It is true that, dur- 
ing the last War, Pétain was 
thought unduly pessimistic and de- 
featist, but Weygand, be it remem- 
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bered was the disciple of the very 
optimistic Foch. Rightly or 
wrongly, they would not shoulder 
the task of continuing the war from 
France’s African _ possessions. 
From our point of view, their de- 
cision is naturally to be regretted, 
perhaps condemned. But, if one of 
their motives was, as the Press sug- 
gests, a genuine fear of revolution 
in France, fomented by the Com- 
munists, is not this a further indi- 
cation of where we have to look 
for France’s hidden and internal 
enemy? It was not the so-called 
Fascists, loosely but incorrectly 
supposed to be of “Right” political 
sympathies, but the Communists 
who, both before and during the 
war, have been undermining the 
French power of resistance and 
French morale. This was the tragic 
end to years of an illusory Franco- 
Soviet rapprochement. An external 
Pact with Russia, which might have 
appeared, but definitely was not, a 
revival of the Franco-Czarist alli- 
ance, permitted Communism to 
work and grow in France, almost 
unchecked. When the war came 
again, it was realized, only too late, 
that Nazi-ism and Communism had 
joined hands and had, in fact, been 
co-operating all the time. 

—Francis Marcu, in The Month (London), 
August. 
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No FIELD FoR UTOPIANS 


WITHOUT going into the spiritual 
reasons for the great Nihilist crisis 
it must at least be pointed out that 
a revival of western culture without 
a religious basis is unthinkable. It 
must not, however, be inferred that 
a “Christian Society” or a “Chris- 
tian State” either can or should 
come into being. It seems hardly 
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possible in the evangelical sense. 
But a living Christian Church is a 
necessary counterpoise to a de- 
Christianized society and to a state 
which is indifferent, if the spiritual 
and moral balance is to be attained 
which makes such catastrophes as 
modern despotism impossible. 

One cannot be equally confident 
in the future of secular educational 
institutions. No part of the teach- 
ing body has been left intact and 
unassailed. The problem is to 
teach the teacher before teaching it- 
self can be attended to. A long and 
difficult process of weeding out will 
be necessary. But who is to per- 
form it? Party politicians, new 
demagogues, other dissatisfied and 
frustrated men? A task so painful 
as the purge of existing and func- 
tioning institutions cannot be car- 
ried through without causing some 
resentment. One thing is indis- 
pensable: the conception of politi- 
cal parties must be impossible for 
a long time to come in Germany. 
The Germans must begin by follow- 
ing the example of the Allies and 
form a government and governing 
class independent of party. If there 
springs up no new élite of unself- 
seeking and devoted people who 
trust one another, man to man, and 
sink all differences of outlook and 
origin, but, on the contrary, one 
set of bureaucrats is merely substi- 
tuted for another, all our efforts are 
vain. 

Hence new elements of recon- 
struction are hardly discernible in 
what remains of the old parties 
after National-Socialism has scoured 
them out. They must in fact be re- 
jected. We need men of new and 
irreproachable courage. But we 


must not be afraid of those who are 
outwardly compromised. 
who has 


None 


lived under National- 
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Socialism throughout these years 
can have any doubt of the personal 
sacrifice, abnegation and _ service 
shown by men who were outwardly 
bound to the Nazi regime. In par- 
ticular a number of officials must 
be mentioned who have done their 
utmost to struggle against evil day 
by day and to prevent the worst. 
There is on the other hand no justi- 
fication for the seif-righteous atti- 
tude of certain political emigrants 
who continued to carry on a pas- 
sionate and ill-advised party strug- 
gle, fruitless and long out of date. 
Without some core of the old offi- 
cialdom one can hardly imagine 
organization restored in anything 
more than its outer framework. 
Certainly differentiations must be 
made. Above all there is no section 
which has been clever enough to 
remain free from all the mercenary, 
cynical elements which are mainly 
responsible for the vastness of the 
tragedy. 

‘This holds good especially for 
certain professional and social 
classes which bear a particularly 
large share of responsibility for the 
course of events: the army, heavy 
industry, the large land-owners. 
Unquestionably there are many 
honest men amongst them who are 
in despair over what has occurred. 
But as a whole these classes have 
so loaded themselves with guilt that 
there is no seeing how the verdict 
of history can spare them. At the 
same time the basis of historical 
tradition, a factor of the highest 
significance for the balancing and 
stabilizing of the inner forces in the 
life of a nation, will become very 
narrow. This is where the great 
breach in history which the Nihilist 
revolution has made shows itself 
most inexorably. In future the 
classes of society which have their 
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roots in tradition will hardly find 
place in Germany. A radical change 
cannot be avoided. But at the same 
time the class struggle will no 
longer be able to claim a place. 
State and society will have lost 
their class structure. A dictator- 
ship of the proletariat would be a 
foolish measure. But is it in any 
sense a positive achievement, that 
all structure will have been lost and 
formlessness be the characteristic 
of the new age? 

Will this not delay the process 
of German recovery? In any case 
it must be accepted as part of the 
bargain. A new class must be cre- 
ated to carry on the spiritual and 
historical tradition. How it can 
possibly be chosen cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail here. The peas- 
antry must be encouraged more 
than ever to uphold their local and 
other heritage. The drift of the 
population to the towns must not 
be resumed. But these are prob- 
lems which take us into too much 
detail. In every such outlook the 
weight of circumstances confirms 
that it is the lower middle class 
with its preoccupation with pri- 
mary needs of life which will be- 
come more and more the standard 
of the new world society, in the 
U.S.A. as much as in France, in 
Britain as much as in Central 
Europe. Is spiritual and cultural 
stagnation not in fact setting in?... 

This is not the place to give an 
answer. But there is still some- 
thing else to be noticed. It is the 
attempt at a “constructive solu- 
tion,” at a “planned” Utopian so- 
ciety, a “planned” bureaucracy, a 
“planned” economy, a “planned” 
state, a “planned” superstate. The 
irrationalism of modern despotism 
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cannot be met by the superrational- 
ism of the new strivings for utopian 
bliss, but only by working hard at 
an order within the bounds of 
possibility which can be won step 
by step from chaos. There are 
certain circles in Germany and 
amongst the emigrants too who see 
in Hitler’s revolution the necessary 
historical function of demolishing 
an old and wornout organism in 
order to clear the site for a new 
palace of reason already ruled out 
in all its proportions on the design- 
ing board. 

To this it might be replied, not 
that there will be no necessity for 
some planned intervention in a so- 
cial and economic system that has 
ceased to function, but rather that 
the totalitarian despotisms have de- 
stroyed the value of all Utopias and 
thrown mankind back upon its own 
limitations, showing the impossi- 
bility of ever creating a final condi- 
tion of society or an order which 
could be generally applied. Ger- 
many is no field for Utopians, well- 
intentioned though they may be, 
who want to build up a new uni- 
form order, but for discreet and 
careful cultivators who will protect 
and care for the trodden down 
growths from which perhaps only 
after many decades a mature Ger- 
man nation will grow, conscious of 
its limitations and accepting them. 
And we shall have kept in our pos- 
session, purified and rejuvenated, 
as much of the old order as could 
be saved from inner disruption. 
For in the future as in the past it 
was and is the many sidedness of 
the western way of life which gave 
it its creative power. 


—HeamMann Rauscuninea, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), July. 











CHANGES IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Wuite the terrific bombing of 
London and other places in Eng- 
land continues with increased fury, 
and on the other side the Royal Air 
Force carries out successful raids 
over wide areas, not only in Ger- 
many and Italy, but in the occu- 
pied territory in France and Bel- 
gium, diplomatic warfare continues 
to change boundaries in Central 
Europe. Rumblings of serious dis- 
turbances in the Balkans could not 
be quieted, and at the end of August 
a conference took place in Vienna 
between representatives of the Axis 
Powers. It was decided to give half 
of Transylvania back to Hungary, 
taking this disputed territory from 
Rumania which acquired it by the 
Treaty of Trianon in 1920. There 
is a very mixed population in this 
section of Europe, with Hungarians, 
Rumanians and Germans predomi- 
nating. For many centuries Tran- 
sylvania was a province of the old 
Austria-Hungarian Empire. 

On September 6th, a few days 
after this severe blow to the Ru- 
manian Kingdom, King Carol abdi- 
cated in favor of his son, Crown 
Prince Michael, and then fled from 
the country. He narrowly escaped 
assassination by a band of Iron 
Guardists who attempted to board 
the train carrying the King into 
Yugoslavia from Bucharest. 

One of the first acts of the young 
King Michael, it was reported, was 
the recall of his mother, the former 
Princess Helen, who has been liv- 
ing in Dresden since her divorce 
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General Ion 
Antonescu, President of the Coun- 
cil, is virtually a military dictator, 
so that King Michael, who is only 
eighteen, will be able to exercise no 
real authority. 


from King Carol. 


—— 
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FATHER BuRNS OF NoTRE DAME 


Tue Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C.S.C., assistant superior general of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross 
and former president of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, died at the age 
of seventy-three in South Bend, 
Ind., September 9th. He had been 
ill for a long time. 

Born in Michigan City, Ind., in 
1867, Father Burns spent most of 
his life at Notre Dame, except for 
the years when he was at the Catho- 
lic University in Washington. He 
was ordained in the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross in 1893 and was 
intimately associated with Notre 
Dame during the period when it 
grew from a comparatively small 
school to its present position as one 
of the leading Catholic Colleges of 
America. From 1919 to 1922 he 
was president of the University 
and then became director of the 
expansion and endowment pro- 
gram. In 1927 Father Burns was 
elected provincial of his Congrega- 
tion, and two years ago he was 
named assistant superior general. 

Father Burns holds a_ distin- 
guished place in the history of 
Catholic education in this country. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Catholic College Conference which 




















later became the Catholic Educa- 
tion Association. He is the author 
of Origin and Growth of the Catho- 
lic School System in the United 
States and of Catholic Education. 

May the soul of this scholarly 
priest rest in peace! 





DEATH OF Two ARCHBISHOPS 


AT the end of August, the Most 
Rev. Georges Gauthier, Archbishop 
of Montreal, died at the age of sixty- 
eight. The Archbishop was a native 
of Montreal, where he was ordained 
in 1894; after three years in Rome, 
he became a professor at the Grand 
Seminary in Montreal. He was 
made Auxiliary Bishop of the See 
in 1912, and when Archbishop 
Bruchesi fell ill in 1921, Bishop 
Gauthier was named Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator; two years later he was 
appointed Coadjutor, with right of 
succession. Archbishop Bruchesi 
died a year ago. Archbishop 
Gauthier, it will be remembered, 
authorized and presided at the mass 
wedding ceremony last year in the 
Montreal baseball park, in which 
over 100 couples were married. 
The ceremony had been arranged 
by the “Jocistes,” the Young Catho- 
lic Workers’ Movement. 

A week after the death of Arch- 
bishop Gauthier, the Most Rev. 
Arthur Jerome Drossaerts, Arch- 
bishop of San Antonio, Tex., died 
September 8th, at the age of sev- 
enty-seven. The Archbishop was 
born in Holland, but came to the 
United States over fifty years ago, 
just after his ordination. He went 
to the Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
where he served in parochial work 
until his appointment in 1918 as 
Bishop of San Antonio. In 1926, 
this See was changed to an Arch- 
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bishopric. Archbishop Drossaerts 
celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
ordination last year. About six 
years ago, Pope Pius XI. made him 
a Count, in recognition of his cham- 
pionship of the Church in Mexico 
and his excellent work in providing 
an asylum for religious exiles from 
that country. 

May the souls of these two dis- 
tinguished members of the hier- 
archy rest in peace! 


ip, 
— 





Str. AUGUSTINE CELEBRATES ITS 
FOUNDING 


On Sunday, September 8th, St. 
Augustine, Fla., celebrated the 
375th anniversary of the founding 
of the first permanent colony of 
Europeans in this country and the 
first Mass known to have been 
offered in what is now the United 
States. The ceremonies lasted for 
the three days of the week-end, 
September 7th-9th. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, pre- 
sided at the exercises on Sunday. 
There was a pageant depicting the 
founding of St. Augustine by Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles in 1565. 
Don Pedro had been accompanied 
by four secular priests, one of 
whom, Father Martin Francisco 
Lopez Mendoza Grajales, became the 
first parish priest and established 
the first parish in the United States. 
Florida was made a Vicariate Apos- 
tolic in 1857 and a Sulpician, the 
Most Rev. Augustin Verot, was 
named Vicar Apostolic. Later he 
was transferred to the See of 
Savannah, Ga., but was recalled to 
St. Augustine in 1870, when this 
city was made a Bishopric. 

Unfortunately on August 13th, 
less than a month before St. Augus- 
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tine celebrated its historic anniver- 
sary, its Bishop, the Most Rev. Pat- 
rick Barry, died; he had been 
Bishop of that city since 1922. 
Within two weeks, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph P. Hurley, a priest of 
the Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
named to the vacant See. For the 
last six years Msgr. Hurley has 
been attached to the Papal Secre- 
tariate of State in Vatican City. 


in 
> 





CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSO- 
PHY, AND RELIGION 


To discuss the relation of science, 
philosophy and religion to the 
democratic way of life, a conference 
of some 500 leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths as- 
sembled at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York, September 
9th-11th. The leaders of the confer- 
ence said it was an effort to fur- 
ther the development of mutual 
understanding and respect in a 
united America at peace with itself. 
“Our common background,” they 
said, “gives us a broad basis for a 
united democratic way of life. This 
way of life must be based ultimate- 
ly on the religious principle of the 
Fatherhood of God and the worth 
and dignity of Man when regarded 
as a child of God. It must uncom- 
promisingly oppose any effort at 
deification of the state or the sup- 
pression of individuality and sense 
of moral responsibility.” 

It was reported that 263 univer- 
sities and colleges were represented. 
Among the prominent Catholic 
scholars who contributed to the 
discussions were Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J.. and Emmanuel Chapman, of 
Fordham University, the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Cooper of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Jacques Maritain of the In- 
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stitut Catholique, Paris, and the 
Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phelan of the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Mortimer J. Adler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago told the assem- 
bly that there are not enough scien- 
tists who understand the truths of 
philosophy and religion, nor enough 
philosophers and men of faith who 
are at home in the domain of 
science. He was very frank in say- 
ing that if he was right about the 
professorial mind, there would be 
no discussion of fundamental issues 
at that conference, nor even a for- 
mulation of them. 

Professor Albert Einstein caused 
considerable discussion by a paper 
of his which was circulated at the 
conference, in which he said, “In 
their struggle for the ethical good, 
teachers of religion must have the 
stature to give up the doctrine of a 
personal God—that is, give up that 
source of fear and hope which in 
the past placed such vast power in 
the hands of priests. In their labors 
they will have to avail themselves of 
those forces which are czpable of 
cultivating the Good, the True and 
the Beautiful in Humanity itself. 
That is, to be sure, a more difficult 
but an incomparably more worthy 
task.” 

On the following day the Rev. Dr. 
Louis Finkeistein, president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, ex- 
pressed his regret for the views of 
Professor Einstein. He said, “A 
natural scientist has a tremendous 
responsibility when speaking in the 
field of philosophy and religion; he 
should realize that he should speak 
with as much reserve in these fields 
as he habitually does in his own 
field of natural science. It was 
somewhat of a surprise,” he added, 
“that Professor Einstein should 




















give such an absolute judgment in 
a field that was philosophical and 
theological in character.” 

Leaders of the conference met in 
the afternoon of the third day with 
representatives of the press, to dis- 
cuss the progress made in this first 
meeting which is to be resumed 
later in the year. 


-— 
Se 





FourTH CENTENARY OF THE 
SociETY OF JESUS 


In commemoration of the fourth 
century of the canonical approba- 
tion of the Society of Jesus, appro- 
priate ceremonies are being held 
this month in Jesuit churches and 
colleges. Some record of the growth 
of the Society in these four hundred 
years was contained in a recent sur- 
vey published in Civiltd Cattolica. 

The Society now has 26,309 mem- 
bers in 1,531 houses; it is divided 
into fifty provinces and vice-prov- 
inces throughout the world. There 
are 436 secondary schools and col- 
leges, fifteen of which have univer- 
sity rating, in charge of Jesuits, 
and these take care of over 140,000 
pupils. In the Foreign Mission 
field, 3,785 priests and scholastics 
are engaged. Over a _ thousand 
magazines are edited by Jesuits and 
152 of these are concerned with 
higher studies and scientific re- 
search and twenty-six of them are 
generally cultural. 

During the four centuries of its 
history, twenty-four members of 
the Society have been canonized 
and half of this number were mar- 
tyrs. One hundred and forty-one 
have been beatified, of whom one 
hundred and thirty-six were mar- 
tyrs. 
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In New York the celebration will 
center in the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, where the Jesuits estab- 
lished a parish in 1847, It is an- 
nounced that His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, will 
pontificate, with His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, presiding. 
The sermon is to be preached by 
the Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Catholic University. 


pap 
~<Ge- 





AMERICAN NAMED BISHOP IN BURMA 


A SMALL group of La Salette Fa- 
thers are in charge of the missions 
in the Arakan district of Burma, 
India, where a large population is 
divided among the Hindu, Buddhist 
and Mohammedan religions. Last 
month the Rev. Thomas A. New- 
man, M.S., was named Prefect 
Apostolic for this region. Bishop- 
elect Newman was born in Water- 
bury, Conn., and received his semi- 
nary training with the Missionaries 
of Our Lady of La Salette, first in 
Hartford, Conn., and then at Alta- 
mont, N. Y., in the Diocese of 
Albany. For two years he pursued 
higher studies in philosophy in 
Rome, and then returned to teach 
philosophy at Altamont Seminary. 
Three years ago Father Newman 
was chosen to head the first band 
of La Salette missionaries sent to 
Burma; at that time the missions 
were part of the Diocese of Chitta- 
gong, whose bishop was a member 
of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. 

Ad Multos Annos! 

JosePpH I. MALLoy. 








HAVING written very astutely in 
the July number of “The Sin of 
Anti-Semitism,” THomaAs F. DoYLe 
applies the yardstick of Christian- 
ity to another racial prejudice this 
month in “Catholicism and the 
Negro.” There were so many de- 
mands for a reprint of his July 
article that it has been published 
in pamphlet form by The Paulist 
Press and is having a wide sale. 

In discussing a fundamental as- 
pect of our relations with Latin 
America, those successful collabo- 
rators and colleagues, the Honor- 
ABLE Prerre CraBiteés and Dr. JOHN 
EarLE UHLER give us a candid 
camera shot of ourselves, so to 
speak, that is salutary but hardly 
flattering. Both authors have re- 
turned to their lectures, the one in 
Law, the other in English, at 
Louisiana State University. 

ALTHOUGH born in New York 
City twenty-six years ago of Ameri- 
can parentage, SEAN KEHOE 
(“Father Jamesy and the Bashful 
Salmon!”) is “a third generation 
throw-back to some obstinate Boyle 
or Joyce or Branigan who refused 
to budge out of Ireland.” Perhaps 
ten years of schooling with the Irish 
Christian Brothers have helped to 
keep him conscious of his Gaelic 
ancestry. We shall probably meet 


Father Jamesy again, as his creator 
has many another story about him 
brewing in his fertile brain, and it 
is a fine welcome we'll be giving 
His Reverence! 

It is nearly a year since WILLIAM 
H. Keity (“A Lean Year for Left- 
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ists: 1939-1940") gave us his sec- 
ond contribution, “America—A 
True Shangri-La.” He was then a 
senior at the University of Minne- 
sota and has since added to his pos- 
sessions “a pretty little piece of 
paper certifying that I hold the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts” from that 
seat of learning. He has also joined 
the staff of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Minneapolis as a writer and 
public relations worker and has 
contributed articles to Current His- 
tory and the Nation’s Business. 
Quite a year, we’d say,—but from 
the first we knew he was an en- 
terprising young man, to prove 
which we refer you to “Our Con- 
tributors” for February and Novem- 
ber, 1939. 

REVEREND A. R. BANDINI has 
shown himself the keen student of 
social history so often in our pages 
that the scheme he has worked out 
for preserving world peace in his 
happily named “Give Peace a 
Sword,” does not surprise us. Our 
readers know of the well deserved 
honors that have been accorded 
Father Bandini for his literary 
achievements both here and in his 
native Italy. 

THOUGH DONALD ATTWATER 
writes of “War, Law and Con- 
science in England,” it is not im- 
probable that his article may soon 
have a like pertinence for America. 
It came to us from his home in 
Wales accompanied by hearty con- 
gratulations on our Editorial Com- 
ment in the February number—de- 
layed in reaching him—‘“Holy War, 





























Just War,” so it was gratifying to 
know that we were not at that time 
anathema to all Englishmen. Mr. 
Attwater is as well known in the 
literary world in this country as in 
that of his own land. 

DorotTHy GRAHAM’sS (Mrs. JAMES 
W. BENNETT) “March Into Time,” 
like Mr. Tryon’s true tale in this 
same issue, has a French setting, 
but it is the France of a later and 
sadder day, one of wholesale not 
isolated murder. Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett returned to these parts in 
August after a year in California, 
and have been for the past weeks in 
Vermont. There they stayed at a 
place called True Temper Inn and 
we should like to ask “Information 
Please” whence came that name? 
We wager we would “stump the ex- 
perts.” Neither of the Bennett pens 
have been idle these past months, 
as forthcoming book lists will 
doubtless bear witness. 

FRANCE is the subject of another 
article in Eva J. Ross’s “France and 
the L.O.C.” She writes from first- 
hand information, having visited 
France, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land last year and spent six months 
studying, among other things, 
Catholic Action organizations there. 
Dr. Ross, an occasional contributor, 
is now Head of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology at Trinity 
College, Washington, about which 
institution there is more to be heard 
this month in another department. 
She has recently added two more 
volumes, Fundamental Sociology 
and Belgian Rural Codperatives, to 
an already long list of published 
works. 

As JAMES OwEN Tryon (“The 
Strange Case of Marie Lafarge’) 
reels off one thriller after another 
garnered from the old legal files in 
which he delights to delve, we con- 
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clude that S. S. Van Dine, Agatha 
Christie, et al have nothing on him, 
and that fiction has nothing on 
truth, to vary an old cliché. 

HavinG introduced her gifted 
daughter Joan to our readers as a 
poet last month, we now present 
Mrs. JANE VATSEK (“Fog”) as a 
short story writer. Hungarian by 
birth and the wife of an attaché in 
the Hungarian consular service, she 
recently returned to this country 
from Egypt and is already known 
in the pages of several American 
magazines. Mrs. Vatsek has in 
preparation a book whose back- 
ground is Egyptian. 

Ir is a pleasure to have a part in 
celebrating “Notre Dame’s Hun- 
dred Years in America .” The writer 
through whom we do so, ELLEN A. 
GANEY, is eminently well-fitted for 
her task, being an alumna of Trin- 
ity, a member of the English fac- 
ulty there and at present editor of 
the Alumnae Journal of the College, 
wherein she writes with an able and 
facile pen. Miss Ganey holds her 
M.A. from Columbia University. 

AULEEN BorDEAUX (MRs. AN- 
THONY) EBERHARDT tells us that her 
initial article on “America’s Only 
Catholic Museum” in our July Ball 
and the Cross Department produced 
an interesting aftermath in letters 
from the different girls’ colleges 
where interest in art, and inciden- 
tally in us, is strong. We now give 
you her “Religious Christmas 
Cards,” also in the interest of art, 
but more in that of religion, and in 
good time even for the provident 
early shoppers. 

WE had always thought that 
autumn touched a gloomy chord in 
the poetic breast, but our four 
poems grouped together because of 
a similar subject, Epirn (Mrs. 
GeorGE) Tatum’s “When Summer 
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Ends,” Sana VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN’S 
“From This Brief Tower,” N. M. 
(Mrs. Epwarp) BENNETT’s “Prepa- 
ration,” and ELIzABETH ANN 
CurisTMAN’s “This Autumn” would 
seem to belie that thought. Their 
authors, all old friends, are pos- 
sibly not of the mercurial tempera- 
ment. Sister M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D., 
Pu.D., Head of the English Depart- 
ment at the College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland gives us a _ second 
charming lyric in “Wind Among 
the Leaves”; her first, “Peddler of 
Dreams” (May), had the Gaelic lilt 
characteristic of our next poet, 
LiaM P. Ciancy (“The Hills of Con- 
nemara”), Irish born and bred, and 
for several years a fitting feature of 
our March number. Dr. RopericKx 
MacEACHEN sends us “Racial Opti- 
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mism” from Morgantown, Va., and 
we finish an issue rich in poetry— 
it must be the need for refreshment 
of spirit in these dark days—with 
AucusT DEeRLETH’s “Fox at the Pas- 
ture Gate.” Though new in our 
pages, he is a prolific writer of 
poetry and prose having published 
over a thousand titles in two hun- 
dred markets, among them The At- 
lantic Monthly, Yale Review, Coro- 
net, etc. Mr. Derleth holds his B.A. 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he is at present a special lec- 
turer in American Regional Litera- 
ture. He is also associate editor of 
Outdoors Magazine and the author 
of the Judge Peck Mysteries, Sac 
Prairie Saga, and a long list of other 
books, two of them published this 
year. 


























New England: Indian Summer. 


By Georges Bernanos.—Down to Earth: A Naturalist Looks About. 
Devoe.—Madame Dorthea. By Sigrid Undset.—A Spanish Tudor. 


New Books 


By Van Wyck Brooks.—The Star of Satan. 


By Alan 
By H. F. M. 


Prescott.—Faith for Living. By Lewis Mumford.—Reading with Children. By 


Anne Thaxter Eaton.— The White Stranger. 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


New England: Indian Summer. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75. 

Four years ago, when The Flow- 
ering of New England was pub- 
lished I reviewed it in THE CaTHOo- 
Lic WorLD, raising my voice in the 
universal chorus of acclaim. It was 
a book that was not so much a his- 
tory of literature as history in 
terms of literature. It was of course 
criticism — perhaps the best criti- 
cism that has appeared in America 
—but the Pulitzer Prize committee, 
which has no laurels for criticism 
as such, was able to give Mr. Brooks 
its award as to a historian. It 
might almost equally well have con- 
sidered that great book a novel or 
an epic, for it has all the lively in- 
terest of the one and much of the 
sweep of the other. Rarely, if ever, 
can there have been in this field so 
exquisite a union of art and schol- 
arship. The doctoral gown—that 
appalling teutonic importation— 
hangs in folds of lead around near- 
ly all its possessors, and the learned 
man is not only excused when he 
writes clumsily but is under sus- 
picion when he fails to do so. Per- 
haps the highest tribute that has 


By Kimball Flaccus. — Shorter 


been paid to Van Wyck Brooks is 
that not even the sourest pedant 
has been able to accuse him of any- 
thing except the most minor inac- 
curacies, while the man of letters 
has relished the hallmark of a 
beautiful personal style, and the 
reader who was anxious only to in- 
crease his understanding of the de- 
velopment of American culture has 
found in the Flowering the most 
adequate explanation so far pro- 
vided of precisely that. 

But the earlier book was only the 
first (though the second in the 
sequence) of a projected series of 
five which were to do for America 
what no other critic of literature 
has been qualified to do for his na- 
tional literature. Some may have 
wondered whether the success could 
be repeated, for those who knew 
what New England: Indian Summer 
was to attempt realized that it 
would be a task considerably more 
difficult than the one tackled in the 
Flowering. I happened to know 


something of the periods of dis- 
couragement and even of despair 
that several times descended upon 
an author wrestling with an all but 
intractable mass of material. As I 
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also happened to have a resolute 
faith as to the issue, I have all the 
more delight in what has now been 
accomplished. As Mr. Brooks is 
still only in his early fifties, and at 
the height of his powers, we may 
reasonably look forward with a 
kind of excited serenity to his next 
volume, which is to deal with 
American literature in its first 
phase. 

With an extraordinary single- 
ness of purpose Van Wyck Brooks 
has from the beginning of his 
career addressed himself to the 
problem of the relation of the 
American artist to his environment. 
The study of Mark Twain is that of 
a writer who was capable of pro- 
ducing work much greater than he 
gave the world but who surrendered 
to a smug domesticity and the al- 
lurements of the Gilded Age. The 


study of Henry James is that of a 


deracinated artist who took refuge 
in an ivory tower and an increas- 
ingly complicated virtuosity. And 
America’s Coming of Age and Let- 
ters and Leadership had already 
analyzed the central problem so 
acutely as to create a new school of 
American criticism. This body of 
work sets Brooks securely among 
the classics. 

Again nothing less like the for- 
mal histories of literature can be 
imagined. Indian Summer follows 
the Flowering in by no means con- 
fining itself strictly to literature, 
but weaves into its flowing pattern 
all the elements that went to make 
up the culture of the fifty years 
after 1865. Towards the end, 
where such contemporaries as San- 
tayana, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Rob- 
ert Frost, and Amy Lowell have to 
be considered, there is not, because 
there cannot be, any very rigid ad- 
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herence to the limiting date of 1915. 
The important thing is that the 
moderns be seen clearly and fully 
in relation to their predecessors, by 
whom they are conditioned, and up- 
on whom they depend—even when 
in revolt. One may wonder a little 
why Mr. Brooks attaches as much 
importance as he does to E. E. Cum- 
mings, as some may also wonder at 
a patent dislike of T. S. Eliot. Yet 
Cummings appears as a figure of 
reaction against his forebears, and 
Eliot is neatly fastened down with 
a pin as a desiccated butterfly—one 
with little faith, less hope and no 
charity. It is by the touchstone of 
the evangelical virtues that the ar- 
tist has ultimately to be judged. 
The best passages—where all is 
good—are perhaps those on Park- 
man, and Henry Adams, and Emily 
Dickinson, and William James, 
though Brooks disclaims compe- 
tence to discuss philosophical 
writers and offers this as an ex- 
cuse for “treating so inadequately 
the beautiful mind and spirit” of 
the last of those I have just named. 
But an injustice is done by me in 
singling out any individual in the 
great procession of Holmes and 
Emerson, Thoreau and Agassiz, 
William Ellery Channing and Ban- 
croft, Lowell and Whittier, Louisa 
Alcott and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
It should be of special interest to 
Catholics to notice that, matching 
the treatment given Orestes Brown- 
son and Isaac Hecker in the Flower- 
ing, Indian Summer places the paint- 
er, John LaFarge, and the poet, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, where they 
deserve to be. Of Miss Guiney’s 
father, a brigadier in the Civil War, 
he writes: “He had been hopelessly 
wounded; and one day in Boston, 
twelve years later, he suddenly 
stopped in the street, removed his 




















hat, knelt, crossed himself and 
died.” Such pictures abound, and 
the book, instead of giving merely 
factual information in a succession 
of chapters, each of which formally 
introduces and dismisses a single 
figure, allows the dramatis personae 
to enter and re-enter, crossing one 
another’s paths as the occasion de- 
mands. To bring this about must 
have been immensely difficult for 
the author; it is immensely satisfy- 
ing to the reader. The result is a 
work full of life and beauty and 
wisdom, a surging narrative, and 
criticism filled with light. T. M. 


The Star of Satan. By Georges Ber- 


nanos. Translated by Pamela 
Morris. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 


The Diary of a Country Priest, 
which to the present reviewer 
seemed more convincing than this 
earlier volume from Bernanos’ 
pen, was a curious mixture of sub- 
limity and neuroticism. And now 
this fairly adequate translation of 
the book which first arrested the 
attention of French and particular- 
ly of Catholic critics reveals it as a 
storehouse of even more sublimity 
and even more neuroticism. Once 
again we are given the study of an 
awkward provincial priest, with 
possibilities of mystical insight and 
even of sainthood—always, in Ste- 
venson’s tolerant words, “trying 
wrongly to do right.” But there is 
not much tolerance in Georges 
Bernanos’ treatment. He gives re- 
alistic sketches of a few clerical 
types, notably the elderly canon 
shaken out of his complacency and 
the youthful professor eager to be 
everybody’s friend. But the rural 
types surrounding the protagonist, 
Father Donissan, are in the main 
sordid enough—all the way from 
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the caddish village marquis who 
seduces a girl determined to be 
seduced to the final suicide of that 
epileptic young person when the 
priest’s clairvoyant words have re- 


vealed to herself the incredible 
amount of evil crowded into her six- 
teen years. And by way of dramatic 
contrast, the closing pages of the 
story paint a pitiless portrait of a 
literary Academician whose curios- 
ity brings him to the presbytery of 
the long-suffering saint: a portrait 
which bitterly suggests Anatole 
France in its suavity and “boule- 
vard scepticism,” its hidden terror 
of death, its playing with pic- 
turesque religiosity, and its devas- 
tating summary that “no thinking 
human being has ever deflowered so 
many ideas.” 

Perhaps it is hatred of sin, but it 
seems perilously like hatred of the 
sinner, too, when penitents ap- 
proaching confession can be de- 
scribed as cowardly and “horrible 
children,” half hypocritically bring- 
ing their “dreary litanies of sin” to 
a priest “defeated in advance.” All 
through the book, in fact, love and 
hate are perilously mingled in a 
kind of congenital fanaticism. Fa- 
ther Donissan himself, with his 
flagellations, his dread of even su- 
pernatural joy, his appalling aware- 
ness of the Devil—whom he even- 
tually meets face to face—his con- 
stant temptations to despair, is a 
fanatic whatever else he may be. A 
tragic figure he is indubitably, with 
his aching self-consciousness and 
the consolation he can give to oth- 
ers yet always drives away from 
himself. Quite evidently the au- 
thor believes him a saint: one is not 
so sure of Mother Church’s canon- 
ization. 

Like Francis Thompson, Ber- 
nanos speaks in “words accursed of 
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comfortable men.” He would 
plumb the heights and depths with 
Claudel’s temerity yet without 
Claudel’s towering genius. He is 
an artist, and deeply Catholic in a 
warped, perverse fashion. But his 
vision of Catholicism, indeed of the 
universe, is so morbid that one 
would be sorry to see it given any 
wide acceptance. K. B. 


Down to Earth: A Naturalist Looks 
About. By Alan Devoe. New 
York: Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
The author of these informal and 

gracefully written essays on nature 

subjects is quite obviously a very 
sensitive person. He observes the 
animals and birds and other living 
creatures which find sanctuary on 
his estate at Hillsdale, N. Y., and, 
close and scientifically accurate as 
his observation is, the process does 
not rest there. From observation 


Mr. Devoe proceeds to deduction 


and philosophical speculation. Be- 
cause of this faculty, and because 
all that he writes is couched in 
beautiful language, Mr. Devoe may 
be considered to be directly in the 
tradition of the great nature writers 
of the past. His book belongs on the 
shelf alongside those of Richard 
Jeffries, John Burroughs, and W. H. 
Hudson. 

Down to Earth is divided into four 
sections, entitled: “Creatures,” 
“Weathers and Seasons,” “Animals 
and Adventures,” and “The Nature 
of Things.” The first section con- 
tains descriptions of such various 
organisms as the earth-worm, the 
butterfly, the house-cat, the oyster, 
and the snake. Very original is the 
contention, ably supported, that 
the cat is the wildest and least- 
tamed of all domesticated animals. 
Mr. Devoe is fond of cats, largely 
because of this fact. He sees in 
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them the jungle hunter and the 
proud solitary beast beneath the 
superficial trappings of bell and 
blue ribbon. Yet this reviewer finds 
it a little difficult to reconcile love 
of cats and love of birds. How Mr. 
Devoe can turn his estate into a 
wild-life sanctuary, and still keep 
cats about the place, is a mystery 
to me. 

In “Men Against the Trees” Mr. 
Devoe dramatizes the destructive 
westward march of the great lum- 
ber operators, and scourges past 
generations of American farmers 
for having cut away trees that lined 
streams and rivers. The wasteful 
harvesting of our great forests, the 
erosion of our fertile inland plains 
and valleys, can with perfect jus- 
tice be charged against us, but the 
picture, it seems to me, is not so 
black as Mr. Devoe paints it. He 
does not mention the fact that while 
some lumber operators left the rav- 
aged forests choked with inflam- 
mable slash, others cleared and re- 
forested with an eye to the future. 
He has no word of credit for gigan- 
tic conservation projects begun 
with Theodore Roosevelt and now 
being carried further by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. He does not mention 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the U. S. Forest Service, both of 
which this reviewer has seen func- 
tioning wisely and well. Nor does 
Mr. Devoe applaud the great con- 
structive enterprises, — irrigation, 
damming, and soil-conservation,— 
initiated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The concluding essay, “The 
“Brave Men of Brielle,” describes 
the sad fate of a sea cow, akin to 
a manatee in the Manasquin River 
in New Jersey. The ironical de- 
scription of how this harmless, sad- 
eyed creature was stabbed and 
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bludgeoned to death by the brave 
fishermen of Brielle is good writing, 
effective writing, forceful writing. 
Mr. Devoe does not hesitate to draw 
damaging parellels, tragic conclu- 
sions as to the state of the human 
race. This is one of the finest 
papers in a remarkably fine book. 
K. F. 


Madame Dorthea. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Greater even than usual will be 
the interest aroused by Sigrid Und- 
set’s latest novel, in view of the 
author’s arrival on our shores un- 
der such dramatic and tragic cir- 
cumstances. Stricken by the loss 
in battle of her eldest son, ren- 
dered homeless and forced, despite 
her burden of years, to begin life 
anew in a strange land, this re- 
markable woman will surely meet 
with a warm sympathy and friend- 
ly welcome from lovers of fine lit- 
erature and, in a special way, from 
her Catholic admirers. With all 
this in mind, it would be gratifying 
to be able to say that Madame 
Dorthea is her most commendable 
work, but unfortunately praise 
must be hedged with reservations. 
It is said that Madame Undset’s 
notes for a sequel were abandoned 
or destroyed in her flight from Nor- 
way. If so, let us hope that they 
can be replaced because her books 
can be fairly judged only when 
complete, and this one may give a 
false impression of the intended 
whole. Certainly, it is very unfin- 
ished in theme, plot and character- 
ization; moreover, if true to pat- 
tern, the emphasis which, in this 
volume, is laid on material needs, 
appetites and experiences, would be 
shifted, in a sequel, to supervening 
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spiritual values, producing a final 
portrait of man in control of his 
animal nature. As it is, the present 
book foists upon the reader, with 
eighteenth century Scandinavian 
candor, a too intimate revelation, 
and for no apparent reason. In it 
are described Dorthea’s experi- 
ences and reactions as the daughter 
of a lusty and adventurous mother, 
as the girl-bride of a senile bride- 
groom, as the wife of a beloved hus- 
band who eventually disappears in 
mystery leaving her with seven 
children to maintain, and as the 
mother of these children, two of 
whom already present the problems 
of adolescence. Undoubtedly 
Madame Undset intends to weave 
these threads into a perfect fabric; 
perhaps from coarse fibers she 
may produce a prayer rug, but as 
it stands, Madame Dorthea cannot be 
recommended. We might excuse 
the distasteful clinical frankness of 
the story of the abortion performed, 
but we deplore unreservedly one 
scene of adolescent passion run 
amuck. Once again we are puz- 
zled by the inconsistency of this 
great literary artist so Catholic in 
her philosophy of life yet apparent- 
ly unable to catch the mind of the 
Church in the matter of depicting 
sins against the sixth command- 
ment. Cc. A. 


A Spanish Tudor: The Life of 


“Bloody Mary.” By H. F. M. 
Prescott. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $5.00. 

One needs courage—and many 
other qualities—to publish a study 
involving the numerous personages 
and the tangled politico-religious 
interests of sixteenth century Eng- 
land. The lady who gives us this 
portrait of Mary, the Spanish 
Tudor, has them. Wisely she pre- 
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sents in detail the family history 
which created the atmosphere in 
which the child’s early years were 
spent, and throws into high light 
the motherly devotedness of the 
high spirited Katherine of Aragon, 
the calculating brutality of the un- 
natural Henry. Close sympathetic 
association with an outraged, 
broken-hearted mother and the en- 
vironment of ill-treatment and 
treachery that surrounded the court 
could not but leave a permanent 
impression on the young princess. 
One must approach a study of 
Mary as Queen, with this in mind. 

Mary is one of those to whom 
popular tradition has been cruelly 
unjust. It is true unfortunately, 
that despite the advice of Cardinal 
Pole, she invoked the laws which 
provided capital punishment for 
heresy and that the death of almost 
three hundred persons at the stake 
during her reign gave her enemies 
the opportunity to fasten upon her 
the horrid title “Bloody Mary.” 
But modern history, objective in its 
judgment, reminds us that neither 
the temper of the times, nor the 
spirit of Mary’s critics, was one of 
tolerance; that she departed from 
her original plan of religious tolera- 
tion only in the face of danger from 
civil war; and that a few years 
later the lady immortalized as 
“Glorious Queen Bess” executed 
more than two hundred Catholics, 
including over one hundred priests 
and the kindly Margaret Clithero, 
of blessed memory, pressed to death 
with heavy stones for hiding a 
priest from the pursuivants. 

In respect of honesty and patient 
craftsmanship, Miss Prescott is be- 
yond reproach. Much of her book 
is almost a paraphrase of contem- 
porary authorities with state pa- 
pers, journals, and diplomatic cor- 
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respondence pieced together in so 
skillful a fashion that the continu- 
ity of the narrative suffers not at 
all. Yet amid the graver incidents 
the reader will come upon occa- 
sional surprises, such as the roman- 
tic episodes of two escapes planned 
by the young princess, but never 
realized,—escapes that involved a 
walk in the country, cavaliers in 
disguise, a dash for the river bank 
below Gravesend, then a rowboat 
ride to a Spanish galleon lying off 
the mouth of the river and a quick 
passage to the protection of her 
cousin the emperor. 

Not easily will anyone write a 
better book upon the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII., so unhappy in 
life and after death so shamefully 
mislabeled. Once or twice, how- 
ever, Miss Prescott goes out of her 
proper domain to speculate with 
questionable judgment and distress- 
ing lack of scientific caution on 
“what would have been done”—in 
one instance by Queen Katherine 
and in another by the Pope. And 
is it quite fair to call the Maid of 
Kent, “half crazy Bess Barton”? 

J. Mcs. 


Faith for Living. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 

It is remarkable how often a man 
is blind to the fact that in him 
exists the same fault for which he 
blames his neighbor—or his enemy. 
Mr. Mumford states (pp. 9, 10) that 
it is impossible to hold rational 
communication with Communists 
or Nazis (whom he later, very 
rightly, groups with the Fascists), 
because they give to certain words 
and ideas a weird and unprece- 
dented meaning, or even several 
meanings. But he himself would 


be much more lucid if he would 


























provide definitions for some words 
as he uses them. 

For instance, what does he mean 
by “Christianity”? Sometimes the 
Catholic Church, usually in a 
derogatory sense (pp. 21, 22, 135, 
160, 161, 171, etc.), sometimes the 
Protestant Churches, sometimes 
both, sometimes neither. He refers 
to Christ as “the Son of God” (p. 
133), “the myth of Jesus” (p. 137), 
and “the Christ myth” (p. 159), 
which he puts on a level with “the 
Brahma myth” (ibid). There is 
nothing even remotely Christian in 
such a meaningless hodgepodge of 
references to the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

How, too, would he define “re- 
ligion”? Apparently, as anything 
to which man accords some modi- 
cum of respect or consideration, or 
he could not write of the “religion” 
of nationalism (p. 175). And if he 
thinks the word sin “has long 
dropped out of the vocabulary of 
educated people,” he should, if for 
no reason save his own enlighten- 
ment, enlarge the circle of his ac- 
quaintance among the educated. 
But in order to refute his many 
errors of misinformation and preju- 
dice, a book, not a book review, 
would be necessary. 

In spite of all this the author 
makes many excellent and timely 
points, so numerous that it is im- 
possible to do more than list some 
of them: Pacifism is irrational be- 
cause impossible (p. 5); tolerance 
is evil when it tolerates evil (p. 
184); defiance is the essence of 
sin (p. 81); liberty and democracy 
are ultimately freedom of the will 
(p. 19); Fascism has been caused 
by too much regimentation (p. 34); 
Fascists, unlike the “divine right” 
monarchs, have no respect for an 
ultimate divinity (p. 62); Louis 
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XIV. said, “L’état c’est moi,” but he 
never reached Hitler’s implicit, “Ich 
bin Gott’; a stabilized family is 
necessary for the welfare of hu- 
manity (p. 236); good and evil are 
constant, not changing, realities (p. 
168). 

Indeed, the book is excellent in 
so many ways, that it is a pity that, 
before sending it to press, the au- 
thor did not check some of his mis- 
information, and restrain some of 
his prejudices. K. E. M. 


Reading with Children. By Anne 
Thaxter Eaton. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. 

Reading Anne Eaton’s delightful 
book is like being at a reception 
with all of one’s best friends pres- 
ent. The reader experiences that 
pleasant sense of intimacy induced 
by the pages of certain autobiogra- 
phies crowded with great names 
that somehow seem strangly fa- 
miliar even though remote in time 
and space. Who indeed will say 
that Mowgli, Alice, and Toad of 
Toad Hall are not great names, or 
that Martin Pippin and Cuchulain, 
to say nothing of Bilbo Baggins and 
Winnie -the- Pooh, are not good 
friends? 

Reading with Children is a pleas- 
antly written and authentic guide 
to a child’s natural inclinations in 
literature if they have not been 
almost completely vitiated by 
“comic” magazines, “big little 
books,” movie serial thrillers, and 
cheap radio programs. As Miss 
Eaton says, “Nowadays people and 
things come crowding into a child’s 
life long before childhood is past, 
and solitude, which should be a 
blissful part of everyone’s growing 
up, is no more. Children start with 
leisure of mind and the faculty of 
imagination; we should be careful 
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that we do not put the one to rout 
and deaden the other.” 

To every home with growing 
children in it, such a book as this is 
as important as a cook book or a 
set of first aid instructions. Many 
parents who are most particular 
about the food for their children’s 
bodies are astonishingly, almost 
sinfully, negligent about their moral 
and intellectual nourishment. The 
home library should be built with 
the most careful consideration. 
Again to quote Miss Eaton, “. . . the 
little library built up gradually, 
with its associations—this volume 
a gift from some favorite elder, that 
perhaps representing some small 
self-denial —-is a precious posses- 
sion of a child, and a possession 
that outlasts its actual and mate- 
rial existence.” 

Catholic parents and librarians 
should of course remember that a 
book like Reading with Children, ex- 
cellent though it is as a guide to 
book selection, must be supple- 
mented by a good Catholic list such 
as New Worlds to Live or the 
monthly Herald, both issued by the 
Pro Parvulis Book Club of New 
York City. B. 3. fF. 


The White Stranger. Poems by Kim- 
ball Flaccus. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


When Mr. Flaccus published his 
Avalanche of April he received high 
praise from such good critics as 
T. S. Eliot and William Rose Benét. 
In The White Stranger he proves 
again his quiet power, and that real 
talent has no need to attract atten- 
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tion to itself by frantic novelties. 
The verse play Quetzalcoatl has 
interest in the fact that in it the 
pre-Columbian world of Central 
America has provided a_ theme. 
But I confess to finding it the least 
satisfactory part of the book, for 
reasons that would take too long to 
elaborate. Let me turn instead to 
the lyrics, all of which are good. 
Here we have a considerable range 
of mood and originality, even if the 
subjects appear, on the surface, to 
be the familiar ones of love and 
death and nature. For entwined 
with them all is a tough metaphysi- 
cal substance. 

Perhaps this poet’s most natural 
element is the sea; at any rate it 
is from the sea that he draws many 
of his images—of the surge of its 
waters, of the wings above it, and 
of the creatures who live in it: 


“When fish for food and fish for 
terror 
Slap in the bottom of the boats.” 


It is sea gulls who provide the 
theme of the admirably executed 
“Brief Compromise.” But other 
poems, with other themes, that 
might be mentioned are the son- 
nets entitled “Three Portraits” and 
the “Letter to Thomas Wolfe.” 
There is a controlled strength in 
this work that would seem destined 
to carry this poet to an assured 
place in contemporary letters. He 
has the advantage of being still un- 
der thirty. What use he can make 
of the next ten years will be worth 
observing. T. M. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION : Wolves Against the Moon. 
By Julia Cooley Altrocchi (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75). 
Frequently people are spoken of as 
having “made” history. This un- 
usually interesting novel by Mrs. 
Altrocchi is about people who 
“lived” history. Across its pages 
pass gay and selfish refugees from 
the French Revolution, no less gay, 
but most unselfish, French settlers 
in Canada, very business-like citi- 
zens from the new United States, 
and colorful Indians whose occa- 
sional outbursts of brutality and 
cruelty can be explained, if not ex- 
cused, by the injustice and per- 
haps worse cruelty of the white 
usurpers of their homes and hunt- 
ing-grounds. Manifested all through 
the book are the inseparable quali- 
ties of humor and understanding. 
The author’s keen insight into char- 
acter, coupled with a delightful 
power of expression, make this a 
novel decidedly worth reading. It 
is realistic in the true sense, show- 
ing life in all its ups and downs. 
As Mrs. Altrocchi says, so often, 
even in our happiest hours, we re- 
alize that there are “Wolves against 
the Moon.” 

Late Harvest. By Olive B. White 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). This is that rare and use- 
ful thing, a historical novel, Catho- 
lic in viewpoint, and light enough in 
treatment to place it well within the 
range for ordinary layfolk. It is a 
story of the trials and persecutions 
undergone by the Catholic gentry in 
the Elizabethan era as seen through 
the eyes of a normal bright young 
girl, whose romance blends with the 
plot. The book would make an ex- 
cellent gift for the young Catholic 
student and it could be thoroughly 


enjoyed by more mature readers. 
Olive White is happily remembered 
as the author of The King’s Good 
Servant, and we feel that her latest 
offering puts her well in advance of 
her previous achievements. 
Through the House Door. By 
Helen Hull (New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. $2.50). The reader’s 
difficulty with this story will be 
that he can hardly help feeling an- 
noyed with most of the characters 
most of the time. Take Julian, for 
instance: a good likable enough fel- 
low who hides behind his blindness 
to enjoy a selfish sulk; or, there is 
Agatha, proud, possessive and jeal- 
ous of her young husband albeit 
she is a grandmother and has 
reached the years commonly asso- 
ciated with discretion; or, there is 
Humbert, who vaguely means well 
but squanders all he makes with a 
boyish abandon that belies his sea- 
soned age. But by far the most 
irritating is Beatrice, selfish, dis- 
loyal and colorless, who, with her 
incredibly brash suitor, takes the 
major spotlight. Despite suddenly 
arrived at happy endings, therefore, 
it is not surprising that with such 
ingredients even Helen Hull can 
scarcely serve a satisfactory dish. 
Joy of Man’s Desiring. By Jean 
Giono. Translated by Katherine 
Allen Clarke (New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50). Jean Giono, 
who might be called “Pan with a 
Pen,” worked in a bank and 
fought in a war before he was free 
to shake off such earth-binding 
shackles and soar in fancy’s skies. 
Perhaps this early history is the 
cause of his rebellion. Through an 
ingenious tale, he here bids man 
cast off the fetters of despotic ma- 
terialism, of security and luxury 
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and all that make men barter, so 
that with opened eyes and out- 
stretched hands he may gaze up- 
ward to the stars as he walks in 
flowered fields. While at times his 
naturalism is uncomfortably and 
even crudely outspoken, the general 
tone established is one of poetic ap- 
preciation of the beauty which lies 
all about. Coming in an era of 
hatred and destruction, of murder 
and machines, his song has the 
quality and the unexpectedness of 
a pearl let fall in a pig sty. 

Murder in a Nunnery. By Eric 
Shepherd (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.75). This is a book for 
which we should like to say “Three 
Cheers,” for within its small com- 
pass—it can be read in an hour or 
two—it contrives to do several 
things remarkably well. It tells a 
mystery story that keeps one guess- 
ing until the end; it treats a thing 
horrible in itself with suave sanity 
and yet without insensitiveness; it 
creates at least two memorable 
characters; and last in an ascend- 
ing scale, it gives that rare thing, a 
true picture of convent life. And 
all this is done with a lightness of 
touch, a deftness of characteriza- 
tion, a keenness of insight, a de- 
licious sense of humor (sometimes 
a bit farcical) unsurpassed in any 
book we have read in a year 
and a day. We may laugh at the 
human foibles of Mr. Shepherd’s 
nuns, but we sense the essential 
beauty of their lives, and that is a 
feat for any mere man to have ac- 
complished. To pit the real against 
the spurious, we should like to dis- 
patch a copy of this book to Alyse 
Simpson and to the gullible review- 
ers of The Convent. 

Mrs. Miniver. By Jan Struther 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00). 


This is the work of a rare 
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literary artist, who in a series of 
very delicately etched vignettes cre- 
ates one of the most charming char- 
acters in present-day fiction and 
presents a way of life which in its 
respect for fundamental human re- 
lationships, its practical idealism, 
its essential rightness, must surely 
have contributed much to the great- 
ness of England. A collection of 
articles written regularly for the 
London Times — and _ incidentally 
increasing our respect for that pa- 
per’s literary acumen —its chap- 
ters recount ever so skillfully and 
with great power of suggestion, in- 
cidents in a happy family circle, 
trivial in themselves but all touch- 
ing the eternal verities. There is a 
world of wisdom in Mrs. Miniver’s 
pithy sayings and we are tempted 
again and again to quote. For in- 
stance, “Everybody has catastro- 
phes. The only thing that matters 
is to be properly cast, so that you 
get the kind of catastrophe you can 
deal with.” Or this “a day without 
a chunk or two of solitude in it is 
like a cocktail without ice.” Miss 
Struther, now in this country, has 
given us a little masterpiece of 
gentle humanity surely to be treas- 
ured in these sorry days. Buy her 
book and read it as an antidote to 
the defeatist literature with which 
we have been surfeited of late. 


RELIGION: The Pope’s Plan for 
Social Reconstruction. By Rev. 
Charles Bruehl, Ph.D. (New York: 
The Devin-Adair Co. $3.00). Dr. 
Bruehl has written a scholarly and 
at the same time a popular com- 
mentary on the social encyclicals 
of Pope Pius XI. He has succeeded 
admirably in “mining the solid gold 
stored therein, and minting it into 
popular currency.” On every page 
is stressed the Church’s teaching 

















that the social question is not a 
mere economic but a moral ques- 
tion—a fact forgotten by many a 
false philosophy of our day. Pope 
Pius XI. insists upon that most un- 
popular virtue, justice, upholds the 
rights of property with its limits 
of private ownership, defends the 
dignity of labor and its right to a 
just wage, denounces the evils of 
unemployment, unregulated compe- 
tition, the greed of modern finan- 
cial despots, the slavery of Com- 
munism. Of special interest are 
the chapters dealing with the na- 
ture, structure and legal aspects of 
the vocational group, and the Pope’s 
occupational group system, which 
is utterly opposed to the regimenta- 
tion of the systems of the totali- 
tarian states. 

Whence Come Wars? By Fulton 
J. Sheen, Ph.D., Litt.D. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.00). Monsignor 
Sheen discusses here the problem 
of war and peace not from the eco- 
nomic or political viewpoint, but 
from God’s point of view. The only 
hope of world peace, he concludes, 
lies in the moral unity of the 
papacy. The Pope in his Easter 
Homily in 1939 declared that peace 
is the fruit of justice and of charity. 
Monsignor Sheen cites his words: 
“If it be a task of justice to estab- 
lish and conserve laws of that order 
which is the irreplaceable basis of 
true peace, it is not sufficient of it- 
self merely to overcome the real ob- 
stacle which too frequently is op- 
posed to its application. Charity 
must be united in fraternal har- 
mony to strict and cold justice— 
the generous and fruitful charity of 
Christ.” The author gives a well 


merited rebuke to the Protestants 
who criticized the appointment by 
the President of Mr. Taylor to the 
Vatican State. 


Be logical, he tells 
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them, and distinguish between a 
sovereign state and its religion. It 
is puerile to argue that since the 
head of the Vatican State is also 
the head of the Catholic Church, 
therefore the recognition of one is 
the recognition of the other. 
Sanctity in America. By Most 
Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani (Pater- 
son, N. J.; St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.00). I recall a conversation 
with a French religious who spoke 
slightingly of Catholicity in Ameri- 
ca, because it was so barren of 
saints. I answered him that our 
sturdy, vigorous Catholicity would 
beget saints at some future date. 
Wait until we are as old as France. 
Our Apostolic Delegate in this book 
gives a decisive answer to this for- 
eign critic. We owe him a debt of 
gratitude for his long list of Ameri- 
can candidates for sainthood in 
America, some of whom have al- 
ready passed the severe scrutiny of 
the Holy See, v.g., the Jesuit Mar- 
tyrs of North America, Mother Ca- 
brini, and Mother Duchesne. His 
catalogue includes Bishops Neu- 
mann, Rosati, Loras, and Baraga; 
Fathers Serra, Catala, De Andreas, 
Seelos, and Mazzuchelli; Mothers 
Seton, Guerin and Bentivoglio; the 
Lily of the Mohawks, Catherine Te- 
kakwitha. His Excellency opens 
his book with a fine preface on the 
Church as the Mother of Saints. 
Letters of Father Page, C.S.C. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00) These letters which 
originally appeared in the pages of 
Columbia and The Far East come 
from the genial, florid pen of Father 
Gerald Fitzgerald. The letter form, 
he tells us, furnished a natural 
medium for a priest whose friends 
and spiritual children were being 
carried far afield by the exactions 
of time and vocation. There is a 
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good deal of repetition in these 
pages, and a great deal of linguistic 
confectionery as Brother Leo said 
in a recent review, but there is 
much shrewd common sense and 
sound spiritual insight under the 
sugar coating. 

Our Lady’s Place in God’s Plan. 
By Father Stanislaus M. Hogan, 
O.P. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd.). Father Hogan opens his 
series of papers upon our Lady 
with the chapter “Lourdes: a chal- 
lenge to scientific unbelief” and 
urges those who desire further 
knowledge about the miracles to 
read Canon Duplessy’s The Attack 
on Lourdes. He gives a brief ac- 
count of the events which have 
made Lourdes a center of interest 
to the whole civilized world, and 
discusses the controversies which 
it has provoked, not omitting to 
mention the unscrupulous conduct 
of M. Emile Zola. 

Mary of Nazareth. By Rev. Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P. (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35). If you 
are looking for a new life of the 
Blessed Virgin, or for a new treatise 
on mariology in Father McNabb’s 
latest book, you will be disappoint- 
ed. If, however, you are interest- 
ed in a volume that tells on every 
page of a priest’s great love of our 
Lady, you will give this book a 
hearty welcome. It consists of a 
lifetime’s notes on devotion to the 
Mother of God, set forth in a series 
of meditations, anecdotes, quota- 
tions, reflections on various feasts, 
and original commentaries. Occa- 
sionally we register opposition to 
the good Dominican’s fanciful exe- 
gesis, which identifies the poor 
woman of the Gospel with our 
Lady! But we pardon the poet if 
at the same time we blame the 
scriptural scholar. 
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Harvesting in Hungary. (Dublin: 
The Grafton Book Shop). This is a 
delightful biography of Germaine 
des Essars of Toulouse, who be- 
came Mother Mary of St. Marguerite 
of the Society of Mary Reparatrix 
(1867-1932). Although a clois- 
tered nun, she spent over thirty 
years of an active apostolate in 
Budapest, winning to God hundreds 
of sinners by her untiring zeal. She 
organized retreats for them, sent 
out the one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of her Congregation of St. 
Anne to hunt for them, and, al- 
though suffering from ill health her 
life long, always had time for the 
most abandoned men and women of 
the Budapest underworld. The 
translation from the French is far 
from perfect, and a few grammati- 
cal mistakes ought to be corrected 
in a new edition. 

St. Gemma Galgani. By Right 
Rev. Leo Proserpio, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00). St. Gemma Galgani died in 
1903 at the age of twenty-five and 
was canonized by Pius XII. in the 
present year. Unlike the Little 
Flower who won heaven by her Lit- 
tle Way, St. Gemma experienced a 
lifelong series of trials — poverty, 
suffering, calumny. She never 
complained when lay people or 
clergy regarded her stigmata as 
fraudulent, or looked upon her vi- 
sions and ecstasies as mere hys- 
teria. She was not in the least an- 
gry when men criticized her claim 
to send letters to her spiritual di- 
rector from Lucca to Corneto and 
Rome by an angel messenger. Most 
of this Life is compiled from 
the Saint’s autobiography, which 
she wrote under obedience. As Fa- 
ther Husslein writes: “In the midst 
of a materialistic civilization, whose 
vaunted progress has failed, her life 




















stands out for all the world to see, 
as the triumph of the supernatural. 
Towards Loving the Psalms. By 
C. C. Martindale (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.75). There are 
two parts to this latest work of 
the versatile Father Martindale. 
First, by way of “remote” prepara- 
tion, we have a series of twelve pa- 
pers written originally for the 
Homiletic Review, dealing with 
such subjects as imagination, hu- 
man nature and conscience, in the 
psalms. Then follow meditations, 
ten in number, averaging some 
twenty pages each. Far from 
methodical, either in the selection 
of subject or the development of 
material, the meditations are stimu- 
lating to the intelligence and filled 
with practical suggestions. Char- 
acteristically, Father Martindale 
makes no pretense of imposing his 
own ideas; he merely presents rich- 
ly suggestive reflections upon verses 
which appeal to him. His primary 
purpose is to promote a better un- 
derstanding of and a deeper affec- 
tion for these immortal composi- 
tions which during so many centu- 
ries have provided spiritual nour- 
ishment for aspiring souls; and he 
hopes that they may use what is 
written here “to make a meditation, 
afterwards, entirely their own, 
quite likely discarding the offered 
ideas and even disliking them.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: We Won’t Mur- 
der. By Paul Comly French (New 
York: Hastings House. $1.50). On 
the historical side rather super- 
ficial, this book makes its prin- 
cipal appeal by raising a pro- 
foundly suggestive question and 
proposing a sincere answer. Mr. 
French writes in behalf of con- 
scientious objectors, whose increase 
in numbers during the last twenty 
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years “marks a step forward in the 
great human desire to end wars 
and an advance toward the hope 
that the real values of life will ulti- 
mately gain ascendancy over brute 
force in the relations between 
states.” In his plea that govern- 
ment should not ignore the consci- 
entious convictions of individuals in 
the matter of war, the author hav- 
ing pointed out that the principles 
of Christianity if applied would end 
the need of war and thus forestall 
the problems rising from conscrip- 
tion, admits that this is too easy an 
answer under present world condi- 
tions. He offers then as the one 
satisfactory method of handling 
conscientious objectors an uncondi- 
tional and unqualified exemption 
from all conscription for either 
military or civilian service. Either 
rights of conscience must be re- 
spected or democracy has fore- 
sworn its principles. 

The Jesuit in Focus. By James J. 
Daly, S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.25). Given the 
fact that the Jesuits are specially 
dedicated to the defense of the 
papacy it is inevitable that they will 
draw upon themselves the hostility 
of the Church’s enemies; given the 
second fact that they are professed- 
ly a corps d’élite they will excite 
suspicion, resentment, opposition 
within the Church; given the third 
fact that they participate in the 
weakness of our common humanity 
they will make mistakes and com- 
mit sins. Hence no one need be sur- 
prised that their history has been 
stormy, that their enemies are pow- 
erful, and that accusations against 
their integrity are many and seri- 
ous. Father Daly’s title implies that 
he is anxious to correct distortions 
and to present his spiritual fore- 
bears and colleagues in their true 
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color and proportion,—he will be 
satisfied if the calumny is answered 
and the misrepresentation correct- 
ed. He might have undertaken to 
give us a massive and recondite 
study like Father Duhr’s work on 
“Jesuitenfabeln. He has chosen 
however to construct a readable col- 
lection of brief chapters which in 
all likelihood will go farther and 
achieve more. He is playful at 
times as becomes the poet, and ex- 
act enough to please the scholar. 
Why England Slept. By John F. 
Kennedy (New York: Wilfred 
Funk, Inc. $2.00). This calm and 
clearly written study of British 
policy during the last ten years 
comes from an Honor student of In- 
ternational Law at Harvard Uni- 
versity who happens to be also a 
son of the U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Briefly stated, 
the author’s answer to the questions 
suggested in the book’s title is that 
England could not believe war was 
actually at hand. Not even after 
Munich was the attempt made to 
summon up all available energy in 
the effort to place the Empire on a 
war basis. Herein lies the point of 
the book which is intended to be 
a lesson on preparedness. Mr. 
Kennedy might have been much 
more drastic in his criticism and 
much more severe in allocating the 
responsibility for the unreadiness of 
England, and he might be much 
more definite and much more harsh 
in telling us unpleasant truths 
about, America’s unreadiness, which 
apparently are not commonly real- 
ized. He does insist upon the great 
advantages of a dictatorship over a 
democracy in preparing for modern 
warfare and he says plainly that to 
ignore these advantages “would be 
suicidal,”"—-one more restatement 
of an obvious truth, which however 
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has not yet been driven deep into 
American consciousness. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Carry 
On! A Word to Those on Active 
Service, by a Lieutenant R.N.V.R.; 
At the Front, Thoughts and Prayers 
for the Fighting Forces, by a Chap- 
lain; Prayers in War-Time, taken 
from the Church’s Liturgy, by the 
Rev. Geoffrey Cremer; Who Is Jesus 
Christ?, by W. J. Jewell; Hidden 
Years, Scenes from the Childhood 
of Jesus, by “Lamplighter”; War 
and Pacifism, by Henry Davis, S.J.; 
Missionary Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers (C.S.Sp.), by R. T. 
Robinson with a Foreword by His 
Eminence Cardinal Hinsley; Catholi- 
cism in Finland, by Rev. Andrew 
Beck, A.A.; Venerable Dominic Bar- 
beri, an Apostle of England, by 
Father Urban Young, C.P.; Lesson 
Leaflets Junior Series, Part X., Nos. 
57-61, Part XL, Nos. 62-66; Eenvou- 
dig Gebedenboek (London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

Great European Monarch and 
World Peace, compiled by Anthony 
J. Beck, M.A.; I Witness a Baptism, 
What Is It All About?, by Father 
Dooley, S.V.D.; Forgiven, Thoughts 
on the Sixth Promise of the Sacred 
Heart, by Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, 
S.J.; The Spiritual Symbolism of 
Television, Address of Right Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen in the first Catholic 
television program in the world, 
March 24, 1940 (5 cents each); 
God, the World and the Catholic 
Workingman, by Rev. William J. 
Smith, S.J. (10 cents); What Kind 
of a World Do You Want?, by Rev. 
Wilfrid J. Parsons, S.J. four ad- 
dresses delivered in, the Catholic 
Hour, April 7-April 28, 1940; Law, 
by Rev. Dr. Howard W. Smith, four 
addresses delivered in the Catholic 
Hour, May 5-May 26, 1940; In the 
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Beginning, by Rev. Arthur J. Saw- 
kins, four addresses delivered in 
the Catholic Hour, June 2-June 23, 
1940 (15 cents each). 

The Sin of Anti-Semitism, by 
Thomas F. Doyle, reprinted from 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp, July, 1940 
issue; Marriage—Human or Divine? 
With Study Club Outline, by Rev. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., $.T.D.; 
Keep God’s Day Holy! The Third 
Commandment with Discussion 
Club Outlines, by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

Minute Men Catholaganda, The 
Mosaic Manifesto, The Unavoidable 
God (St. Paul: Rumble & Carty 
Radio Replies. 10 cents each). 
The Parent - Educator: New Series, 
Vol. III.: Teaching Obedience in the 
Home (Washington, D. C.: The 
The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 20 cents). 
Blessed Philippine Duchesne, Pioneer 
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Apostle of the Sacred Heart, by 
Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J. (St. 
Louis: The Radio League of the 
Sacred Heart. 10 cents). The 
South Catholic Discovers Itself, by 
Rev. Francis J. Byrne, S.T.D. (Rich- 
mond: The Catholic Conference of 
the South. Pamphlet No. I.). Let- 
ter to Catholic Priests, Encyclical 
Letter on the Catholic Priesthood, by 
the Late Sovereign Pontiffs Pius X. 
and Pius XI. (Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 25 cents). 
The Silver Jubilee Convention of 
the Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada, June 
17-21, 1940: The Presidential Ad- 
dress (St. Louis). 

Immortality in Judaism, by Israel 
Mattuck, A.M., D.H.L. (Cincinnati: 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations). Government and Economic 
Life, by Leverett S. Lyon and Victor 
Abramson (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution. Pamphlet 
No. 22). 
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